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CHAPTER XI. 


R. GALBRAITH came before his 
daughter-in-law hastily. «The 
—the man is still here my dear,” mildly, 
motioning her back, “and his guilt is far 
from certain—to my mind.” 

He turned to brighten the flickering 
lamp, but succeeded in extinguishing it 
instead, his fingers being, as usual, nerv- 
ous and incapable. 

But before his warning, Mrs. Duffield’s 
quick, comprehensive glance had de- 
tected the dark figure in the background, 
and she stopped, hesitating and shocked. 
To find that she had been, unconsciously, 
at once both rude and cruel, demeaned 
her, and wrung her heart with a real 
-pain. She had seen the man draw back 
at her words and lean for support on the 
door-jamb. Poor wretch! Angry tears 
at herself rushed into her eyes. She 
made no word of apology to him, how- 
ever, but turned with quick tact to Mr. 
Galbraith. 

«I have no doubt that he is not guilty, 
sir. You would know an innocent man 
by instinct. While I—” 

Madam Galbraith turned on_ her. 
“What ought my son’s wife to know of 
crime or criminals? Young women 
chatter of vices now-a-days with which, 


in my time, they would have been 
counted besmirched had they but known 
the names. Even Honora—bah !” 

Her son’s wife lifted her sweet face 
and bright eyes gently toward her, her 
hands folded with a most nun-like sim- 
plicity : she paused a full moment before 
replying, taking counsel with herself, 
how, while she made amends to the poor 
outcast in the corner, she could send a 
decisive lance against the old griffin who 
was bent on riding her down. 

Now Lizzy had no thought for any of 
them but Dallas. In this pause she 
tried to draw him out and away. That 
first sight of his mother, before the light 
grew dim, had shaken the slow, affection- 
ate fellow in a manner which it had 
frightened her to see. She compre- 
hended now what secret had lain hidden 
in the boy’s breast during the years in 
which he had been a vagabond for this 
woman’s sake: she began to see, look- 
ing into his pale face, turned toward 
Mrs. Duffield, what pith and strength 
there was in him beyond other men. In 
another moment the hungry cry, re- 
pressed for a life-time, would break forth, 
and he would throw himself at the feet 
of this shallow, selfish fool. Lizzy caught 
his wrist with a grip as strong as iron 
—or common sense. 
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« Dallas! come away from them,” she 
whispered. 

He shook her off gently. «It is my 
mother!” his lips hardly moving: stand- 
ing still, listening breathlessly as the 
sweet, decided voice of the little woman 
was heard again, an expression of infi- 
nite pathos and tenderness softening the 
stern features, as if the childhood and 
boyhood lost for her sake had returned to 
the uncouth, hardly-used man at her first 
familiar tone. With the stupidity of a 
man he saw no under-meaning in her 
words. 

«What do I know of criminals ?” she 
said. «Why, I have felt what the temp- 
tations are—down there. Where you 
never have gone, dear Madam Galbraith. 
And I have very little faith in the law’s 
justice, either. Prove a man to be poor 
and tempted, and half the jurors in any 
court count him guilty. I have been 
poor myself, you know. I am familiar 
with the landmarks of that country,” 
with a piquant little nod and triumphant 
flash of the gray eyes as the indignant 
blood rushed into the old lady’s face. 

“It was my fault that my son’s wife 
should have such knowledge to boast 
of,” in a humiliated voice. 

“Oh, indeed, no! You are generosity 
itself. But a little hard on ill-doers— 
ah? as a just woman should be. And 
we were sadly in the wrong—mea 
culpa’? beating her soft bosom with a 
smile. «But I learned in that way to 
sympathize with this poor fellow here.” 

There was an embarrassed silence. 
The graceful little lady standing on the 
hearth-rug was left master of the field. 
The very fire-light seemed cognizant of 
her prettiness, of the completeness of her 
dress and delicacy and Christian com- 
passion : touched the flush on her cheek 
and the thoughtful bent head with bright 
admiring gleams. What with the tears 
in her innocent eyes, her well-fitting 
gown, and the integrity of her position, 
Madam Galbraith and Lizzy appeared 
old and dour and misplaced beside her, 
even in the eyes of the fastidious old 
gentleman pacing nervously to and fro. 
As for her son, the poor convict in the 
corner, the very lightest breath she drew, 
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or motion of her white hand, seemed, in 
the fervor of his admiration, a thing dis- 
tinct and new, and touching him as no 
miracle would. 

Presently she turned her eyes on him, 
full of womanish tears ; for in truth she 
was sore to think of what she had done, 
and would have gladly made amends. 
When their eyes met he began to tremble, 
let fall the roll of canvas which he held, 
and took an uncertain step toward her. 
He put up both hands to tear off the 
cap which covered his shaven head. 

“Mother. It is I—Dallas!” he would 
have cried, but the words died in his 
parched mouth. 

She watched him with alarm, the tears 
suddenly drying up in her eyes. “Does 
your friend wish to speak to me?” she 
asked of Elizabeth, with a certain sharp- 
ness in her tone. 

Lizzy came in front of Dallas, putting 
him back. «He does wish to speak to 
you, Mrs. Duffield, but not now. Not 
before strangers. He fancied, from your 
kind words, that you would understand 
and feel for him. But it will be better 
you should see him alone.” 

“Oh, assuredly! Take him away, I 
beg of you. Another time, pray! An- 
other time! Take him away.” 

Dallas stood irresolute a moment, 
looking at her: then, bowing awkwardly, 
he turned and went into the hall. 

“I think you were right,” stopping 
and holding Lizzy by the arm. «I could 
not speak to her there before strangers, 
you know. And I meant to be some- 
thing which she would be proud to own 
when I came— Not that it would mat- 
ter to her.” 

Lizzy did not answer: she only held 
him by the sleeve quiet a moment. The 
door was open, and Mrs. Duffield’s mu- 
sical voice came out energetically. «1 
was so shocked'at what I had done! It 
makes me feel like a coward to strike 
anything beneath me. One might as 
well be harsh to a servant, or crush a 
poor toad under one’s feet in the garden— 
things that cannot retaliate, you know, 
Madam Galbraith.” 

«You are a good little soul, I do be- 
lieve, my dear,” good-humoredly. 
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_ «No, I don’t think I am,” coloring. 
«That poor wretch was going to make 
ascene. I detest scenes. That is the 
difficulty with that sort of people: they 
never understand the gulf between us, 
and at the least encouragement they 
press on you with their disgusting ail- 
ments of body and mind. It is so dread- 
fully morbid, that sort of thing. I’m not 
at all morbid.” 

«Do you hear her, Dallas? Do you 
hear her ?” 

But he was carefully rolling up his 
canvas with the same quiet, wistful smile. 
«She does not know I am her son, you 
see, Lizzy. I have no doubt that what 
she says is very true,“too. She had 
great penetration—my mother,” as they 
went down the hall together. «I never 
knew a woman with so clear a judgment 
and such tender sympathies. Her very 
voice and smile are full of mercy. Did 
you observe ?” 

Lizzy only replied quietly that a sweet 
voice and smile had great weight with 
most men, thinking that Dallas was but 
like the others: a few pink and white 
tinges in the face and a trick of ready 
tears would outweigh the service of a 
homely woman’s whole lifetime. Lizzy 
sighed, and choked the sigh. 

They passed through the halls again, 
she following a long way behind. What 
were they to do? What were they to do? 
Her plans and sacrifices, her prayers for 
him for years, had ended now in nothing. 
This big, clumsy fellow walking before 
her, who had grown so dear to her 
through her pity for his wrong, had been 
left by God to be thrust out into the 
world to-night, to make what he chose 
therein of his undisciplined body and 
ill-taught brain, bringing nothing out of 
his past life but the cheap clothes, the 
convict’s badge and the rejected pictures 
which he carried under his arm. She 
thought of Ishmael, thrust out from his 
inheritance into the desert. Dallas 
was as helpless, as ill able to fight 
his way. 

God’ never heard her, then? 
Did he make souls to suffer them thus 
to drift about and rot on every changing 
tide like bits of unclean weed? Was 
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this the way in which Christ kept watch 
over the wronged and weak ? 

Her face grew more colorless. As 
she followed him, the more immediate 
trouble seized her: What could she do 
with him now? What road were they 
to take together? Dallas solved the 
riddle, passing quietly out of the side- 
door and turning to the mountain-path, 
with the air of a man the reins of whose 
life were always well held in his own 
hand. He stopped at the little gate. 

“ Good-bye, Lizzy.” 

“TI will walk with you to the stile, 
Dallas.” She took the roll of canvas 
from him as they went side by side, and 
held it. She would like to have torn it 
strip by strip and thrown it in the muddy 
stream: she could have vented on the 
inanimate thing all the bitterness of her 
disappointment in men and God, who 
were alike blind. She had counted so 
long on these pictures, and the gift of 
which they were the sign. They were 
to have been the magic key which would 
have restored him to family and fortune— 
assured him splendid triumphs over his 
enemies. But they had been worth noth- 
ing. God had not been just enough to 
give even genius to Dallas Galbraith. 

But she carried the roll quietly for a 
few moments, and then gave it back to 
him without a word. The stile at which 
they stopped opened out into the fields 
on the valley side: behind them the 
house rose against the mountain back- 
ground, an irregular, imposing mass of 
shadow in the pale November moonlight, 
its numberless deep-set, red-burning win- 
dows giving a human life to the night. 
Occasional echoes of laughter or broken 
snatches of music came out to them 
where they stood. 

Mountains and homestead and music 
all symbolized in some way, and made 
more real to her, the power and life of 
ease and culture which he had lost. - 

«Why need you stop and look at it?” 
she said, with repressed vehemence. 
“It’s too late now. You might have 
been master here if you had kept silence 
and not dragged out your past life before 
them all. If you had but luck, Dallas ! 
If there were any way yet for you to 
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become famous, to make a fortune and 
triumph over them! My God, if you 
could triumph over them!” She turned 
her pale, irritable face toward him, stop- 
ping astonished to see the quiet cheer- 
fulness with which he scrutinized the old 
building. 

«A fortune? Fame? 
thought of that,” slowly. 

“ That is because you know nothing 
of life,” with impatient acrimony. «J 
know it! What can you do without 
them?  Luck’s against you, Dallas! 
As for me, I put my shoulder to the 
wheel to no purpose. You threw your 
fortune away to-night, and you’re here, a 
full-grown man, with neither skill nor 
money. It seems to me, because of 
your honesty, your life is to count for 
nothing—no more than the thousands 
of dull, worthless ones that crowd the 
world. And that is God’s justice !” 

He looked at her attentively, not re- 
plying for a moment or two: “No doubt 
you are right. I scarcely know what 
pushes men up. But money or notori- 
ety seemed very far outside of the course 
I planned for myself. It may have been 
the five years of enforced silence that 
makes me see the world according to 
my own scheme, and leave out matters 
so essential.” 

But Lizzy had time while he said this 
to fall into a passion of remorse: “At 
any rate, you were honest. I had no 
right to taunt you with the injustice of 
the world to you. If you have no chance 
for success, it was hardly my place to 
tell you of it. I am as brutal as the 
others in there,” nodding toward the 
house. 

« You never could be unfriendly, what- 
ever you said, Lizzy,” he said, kindly. 
But he made no answer about his chance 
in the world. 

«I am not myself to-night. It was a 
bitter disappointment. I never looked 
at yon house,” facing the long line of 
building, «that I did not fancy you as 
the master of it. I thought there was 
One who would see that justice should 
be done—that you should have your 
fortune and place.” 

He watched her, as she spoke, closely 
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and gravely: it had become a habit of 
the man, possibly because, after so 
many years of compelled ‘silence, he 
could not follow the differing voices 
readily. He nodded, comprehending 
her, with a slow, half-amused smile. 

“I’ve had little else to think of than 
the recompense coming to you. I 
thought you would marry Honora—” 
She checked herself abruptly, with an 
alarmed glance at his face, but he had 
turned to look down the road, buttoning 
his coat for departure, and, though she 
waited for him to speak, he said nothing. 

There was a silence for a moment or 
two. She broke it at last: “You say 
neither money nor fame is the end of 
your schemes, Dallas. What is the end? 
What are you going to make of your 
life ?” adding, when he did not reply, in 
a hesitating, apologetic voice, «I am 
more practical than you. I thought I 
could advise you.” 

««¢ Practical,’ Lizzy?” the dark-blue 
eyes beginning to sparkle, and giving a 
quick, real old Dallas laugh. “Why 
you give me fortunes like a fairy god- 
mother. Practical !”” 

But, with a woman’s keen instinct, 
she felt that her question had been 
evaded, and that the steady, kind regard 
which, after he spoke, he held fixed on 
her face, was the sign of an impalpable 
barrier which shut her out from him. 

“First, I am going somewhere to 
sleep and eat. I feel the need of it. 
There is a little tavern back in the gap 
yonder, which I saw yesterday: I will 
stay there for the present. The Indian 
Queen, they call it. I can find work 
among the farmers.” 

After? But she did not dare to ask. 
His very candor with regard to his present 
work and lodging drew the barring line 
about him. As to the use he would try 
to make of this life which had been so 
bungled and misplaced, it was a matter, 
she saw, in which God alone could 
meddle with him in future. 

«I think it is more to the purpose,” 
he continued, “to decide upon your 
course, Lizzy. It will not be right for 
you to remain here: my crime and dis- 
grace will be visited on you.” 
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“It does not matter. My work is 
done here. I have saved some money. 
It does not matter to me now where I 

” 

He did not seem to notice the dreary 
voice or face. 

“Who is Honora ?” abruptly. 

«You saw her: she is Madam Gal- 
braith’s heir. She offered her hand to 
you. She is a charitable little soul. 
They have kept her in that house yonder 
as ignorant of the sin of the outside 
world as a babe in its cradle. She and 
her uncle will always remember that 
hand-shake, as if she had been an angel 
who stooped down from heaven with 
water to cool Dives’ parched tongue.” 

Dallas was silent a moment. «The 
difference between us is great,” he said, 
quietly. 

«Yes ; my plan for you there is at an 
end.” 

He did not reply. They had been 
standing on the same side of the stile 
until now: he put his hand on it to pass 
through, but stopped with a startled 
glance about him. 

“What is it, Galbraith ?” 

«A man’s steps, I fancied.” 

“It. is probable: the workmen are 
closing the stables about this time, and 
passing in every direction home through 
the fields.” 

But he still held his head bent 
anxiously, with his hand behind his ear 
to listen, and it was not until some mo- 
ments after that he looked up with a 
sudden breath of relief. 

“ My hearing plays me strange tricks 
sometimes. When will I see you again, 
Lizzy ?” 

“I will come to-morrow to that house 
where you are going. I know the wo- 
man well: I can board there for a little 
while before I leave this part of the 
country: that is,” hesitating, “if you 
would like to have me near you, Dallas ?” 

“I have no friend but you. You are 
going back to—the old place?” 

No.” 

He looked at her downcast face keen- 
ly, wonder and doubt and a new light 
coming slowly into his own, as for the 
first time a suspicion of the truth came 
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to him—that the girl, out of sheer sense 
of justice, had given up all she had for 
him, and left herself bankrupt. 

It was like a wide window opened 
into a dark, unwholesome house, this 
sudden sight of the woman’s loyalty to 
him, unflinching through his low, wretch- 
ed luck. He realized even in that mo- 
ment that the world would be different 
and sweeter to him for it every day of 
his life thereafter. But he only said, 
simply, “ You’ve been a good friend to 
me, Lizzy,” holding her hand a moment 
afterward. 

Downright, outwardly stupid men like 
Galbraith have so little of that small coin 
of affection or gratitude, those words and 
looks, for which even women as sensible 
as Lizzy are willing to sacrifice their lives 
and think themselves well paid. As it 
was, she was wonderfully comforted by 
even this touch of appreciation. 

“I began to think him insensible as 
this log,” she thought, as she watched 
him going down the mountain-path. «I 
thought he was too dull to care for what 
he had lost—or—or anything else. But 
I wronged the poor boy. Dear old Dal- 
las!” It was so good to have something 
come into her lonely life, to be cared for 
and watched over. 

The stile on which she leaned was 
distant one or two fields from the house. 
The infrequent noises had died away, 
and the stubbled, saffron-colored slopes, 
with their dark, crossing lines of hedges, 
stretched in drowsy quiet to the sluggish 
creek, glittering blackly in the moonlight 
on one side, and on the other to the far, 
dun-blue boundary of mountains. Only 
an occasional whoop of an owl or the 
trampling of horses in the stables broke 
the silence of the night to her ear; but 
she saw Dallas stop suddenly in the 
alarmed, watchful attitude of a moment 
ago. He stood motionless, stooping 
close to the ground—a trick, when listen- . 
ing, which he had learned in his old 
woodcraft. Lizzy strained her ears, but 
she heard nothing. After a moment’s 
waiting, Galbraith stood erect, glanced 
keenly at the low patches of brushwood 
on either side, and then, turning, came 
swiftly back toward her. 
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«“ What do you hear, Galbraith ?” 
«“ Nothing, it is most likely. Come, 
I will take you back to the house. It 
would seem but the shadow of a sound 
to you, perhaps, but I fancied danger in 
it.” 


She went with him, slowly at first, 
but with his strong hand on her elbow 
he hurried her along. « Your nerves de- 
ceive you, Dallas. I often hear strange 
sounds and see impossible things after I 
have been worried and in trouble.” 

“Why, I thought your nerves were 
Steel, little woman ?” laughing. 

“ Or it might have been the throb of 
the creek-mill,” she argued, perplexed 
and out of breath. “I have heard it up 
here on a clear night. What kind of 
sound was it ?” 

“It might have been the mill,” quick- 
ening his step. 

«What danger did you apprehend ?” 
anxiously. 

- «None which could not be met. I am 
a man now,” under his breath. «Here 
you are at home again,” opening the side- 
door. “Do not come to me until I send 
for you. Good-night, Lizzy.” 

His grasp of her hand was heartier : 
there was a prompt energy in his laugh 
and the ring of his voice, a decision in 
every movement, which she had not seen 
since his return. It needs danger to 
bring a man wholly into life, after all, 
just as pain does a woman. Lizzy, who 
had drawn much shrewdness, knowledge 
of men and of business, and capability into 
herself out of these years of dull endur- 
ance, which had nigh smothered out the 
light in Dallas Galbraith, crept up to her 
room, shivering in a cold perspiration at 
this hint of outward danger; got down 
on her knees by the window, watching 
the tall figure going quietly down the 
path again, the vast, dusky landscape 
that yawned about him, the mountains 
which suddenly grew spectral and threat- 
ening to her, uncertain from which quar- 
ter the sudden peril would come, and 
leaving him to face it alone. She saw 
him halt on the foot-bridge where she 
had met him that evening, and pace to 
and fro with slow and grave composure, 
as though it were a friend, and not an 
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enemy, he waited to meet; with this 
difference, however, that he untied his 
cap and took it off, showing boldly to 
his foe the face which he would have 
hid from her. 

The manner of the boy convinced her 
that there was an absolute, tangible dan- 
ger at hand: she sheltered her keen eyes, 
scanning the fields and crooked roads 
leading to the house; but not a living 
object appeared on the wide, solitary 
space. Once she fancied she saw a 
shadow pass and repass behind a high- 
set Osage-orange hedge below the bridge, 
stealthy and watchful as a panther ; but 
the next moment it so blended and was 
lost with the flickering shadows of the 
trees about it that she knew she had 
been mistaken. Which mischance of 
poor Dallas’ past life or ill luck of the 
future had taken shape now to harm 
him? Why could he not be left to plod 
along like all the rest of the common- 
place world? thought Lizzy, impatiently, 
forgetting that about the meanest of us 
the panther-like dangers wait in the very 
trees and houses, in the souls of passers- 
by, only that God’s arm and sunshine 
are between us; and we chatter as we 
go of sunshine and houses, and nod to 
the passers-by, and see nothing of God 
or the death behind. So Dallas, waiting 
until late in the night for this crisis of 
his life which he fancied was upon him, 
began to think, at last, the valley held 
nothing more dangerous for him than 
the shadows of the trees, and the throb, 
perhaps, of the mill-engine. 

He went off at a steady pace toward 
the gap where the little Indian Queen Inn 
lay, to get his supper and a bed. Any 
man meeting the sturdy young fellow 
would have found something in his look 
and bearing, stamped there during the 
last five years, which said that he was, 
more than other men, master of himself— 
that wherever his future road might lead, 
it would be one of his own choosing. 

But behind the hedge a pompous, 
well-dressed man sat, stroking his red 
cheeks and black beard, waiting for him 
to go; and in the library a quiet old 
man was carefully writing letters ; and, 
in her chamber, Honora sat up in bed, 
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shivering in her night-gown, reading Jay’s 
Evening Prayers to put some rebellious 
thoughts out of her head ; and they all had 
his future life in their hands, moulding, 
moulding, moulding it, and knowing no 
more what they did than the ebauchoir in 
the hands of the sculptor, shaping a thing 
which will curse or bless the world. 

There was a holly-tree which Dallas 
had once planted by his old shanty 
in Manasquan, and which was putting 
out its slow, prickly leaves, sturdily «de- 
termined to live,” people said, passing 
by. Yet, after all, the sunshine came 
from beyond the boundary of the world 
to warm it, and the nor’easters from be- 
yond the sea tugged to tear it from the 
roots, and the worms crept to its heart, 
and the slow juices of the soil, distilling 
there since the world was first made, en- 
tered into its sap, and it lay in the work 
of one and all of them to make it a heap 
of rotten-wood manure or a tree. 

Yet, when the end came, it would be 
seen that they had but done as they 
were bidden. 


CHAPTER XII. 


WITH quick walking Dallas could have 
reached the Indian Queen before mid- 
night. But he ached in every joint. 
He had gone directly from the Albany 
prison to the cars, and it seemed to him 
as if the weight of all his years of con- 
finement were still upon his limbs, drag- 
ging him down. He lagged more and 
more, until he came to a great wood of 
oaks and nut-trees. There was no more 
walking that night for Dallas Galbraith. 
He was at home now. He slid his feet 
along through the dry leaves until they 
were up to his knees. It was so long 
since he had heard, that confidential, 
crisp crackle! He took off his cap to 
feel the wind on his forehead, sniffed 
the air slowly, recognizing one familiar 
wood-scent and then another: then the 
cap was thrown on the ground and the 
canvas roll thrust into the hole of a 
hollow tree, and he began to go about, 
his eyes brightening, his ears set, from 
tree to tree, from the muddy bank of the 
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creek into the brushwood, to and fro, 
peering, smelling, tasting. Just as a 
man would come back after long absence 
to the house where he was born, and 
hurry nervously back and forth to find the 
old landmarks again, and the changes 
which had of late crept in. Here in 
this oak was a woodpecker’s nest bur- 
rowed through the fungus: he detected 
it yards off by the faint, vile smell, and, 
though the moonlight was clouded, he 
found two mole-keeps under paw-paw 
bushes, and about an ash bough, like a 
ring, the varnished nest of the orange- 
and-purple moth. The half-dried leaves 
hang late on the trees of this wood, as 
it lies low in a cove of the mountains. 
Galbraith went from one old forest mon- 
arch to the other, his hands clasped over 
his head in his old, boyish habit, putting 
his ear to their trunks to discover if he 
could now, as he once did, name the tree 
by the rustle of its leaves, smiling quietly 
when he found he had not yet forgotten 
their language. It seemed to him more 
natural than any other. 

After a while, as its naturalness grew 
on him and its voices became more and 
more those which he used to know, he 
leaned against a gray old oak, quite still, 
the large-featured, pale face pressed 
against the rough bark. A Pagan might 
have so leaned in those long-ago first days 
of the world, entreating, from the unseen 
oracle within, counsel on the riddle of 
his life—the love or the hate that vexed 
his soul nigh to death ; but I doubt if 
to this poor fellow, as he stood, came 
one thought of Dallas Galbraith, his 
petty wrongs or hopes. Yet I doubt 
also if he was conscious that any voice 
called to him from depths far underlying 
his own mean life, though the mother 
Nature beneath him, from whose womb 
we all came, and whose hold we thrust 
from us unthankfully, tried to win back 
this boy with an especial pathetic ten- 
derness—a tenderness akin to that other 
unknown Parent who had given him 
life through her. Only a great quiet 
came presently to him through the in- 
articulate murmur of the forest, as it did 
when he was a boy; and after a while 
he heaped some dried leaves together, 
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as he used so often to do, and, button- 
ing his coat about him, lay down and 
slept until morning. 

A cold wind, fresh from the frosty 
chambers of the east, that forced his 
eyelids open, and made him stand up 
and run to and fro to warm his chilled 
blood, his face heating, his eyes kindling ; 
he, free to go where he would. Free; 
the woods, the valley full of homes, the 
terrible mountains open to him, and, be- 
yond, the great, untried world. No low 
plaster ceiling between him and the 
morning of the new day slowly unfolding 
in heaven from dazzling wet depths of 
pearl and rose: nothing to hinder him 
if he chose to stand idle and watch the 
shining flakes of mist hanging over some 
of the far-off mountain lakes, as though 
the spirit of the water, escaping from its 
frozen body below, suffered the glitter of 
its plumes to be seen by the sudden day. 
Free—altogether free. 

Here went a squirrel’s scratching feet 
through the leaves ; there was the Indian 
Creek curdling over its lead-colored slate 
bed ; underfoot, red, trumpet and purple 
mosses were blackening: over all, the 
white hoar-frost. One had need to waken 
every morning for five years in one of 
man’s reformatory schools—a slimy stone 
cell, with a solitary seat in one corner and 
a cess-pool in the other—to understand 
what God meant by these things. 

Galbraith’s body was as healthy as 
that of a savage: consequently, he had 
sprung up from his bed on the ground 
with a new lightness and freedom from 
ache, and went down to the creek to 
bathe, whistling some of the old Mana- 
squan songs. He threw himself into the 
water, drank it, wrestled with it, shout- 
ing breathlessly to himself, wishing he 
had some hearty, good fellow to keep him 
company. How alive it was! how it 
flashed, and held him down, and closed 
over him! He came out glowing, clean 
without as within: the slimy cell, the 
Galbraith house, the Something that was 
always against him, all sunken into 
miserable dyspeptic dreams. 

As he dressed, he heard far-off voices 
calling—a traveler on the road which he 
had deserted hailing some laborer as 


he passed. Galbraith listened without 
change of countenance, though the voice 
and the steps he had heard the evening 
before both belonged to that nameless ill- 
luck that had dogged and mastered him. 
It was upon his trail again: he had 
known that last night, with the first echo 
of the coming footsteps. But what with 
his freedom and the old wood-life come 
back to him, the pompous, tempting 
voice, and the vice and misery of which 
it was the sign, seemed as trivial and far- 
off a matter as the song of the bird from 
yonder maple, and to call as little on him 
for revenge. 

The Spirit of Life may wait in a sleep 
under the bare November trees, or a 
plunge in the wood-creek, as ready as in 
the water of the font to wash away sin. 

Galbraith took down his precious roll 
and buttoned it up again under his coat. 
«“ Now for breakfast!” striking out for 
the road again. 

He was as famished as a hound after 
a day’s run: after he had leaped the low 
fence into the road, therefore, he did not 
stop to look back. The traveler, who 
had caught sight of him when he first 
left the woods, followed him unseen. 
There was nothing stealthy in the man’s 
walk: it was slow, weighty, grandiloquent 
—dquite in keeping with his handsome, 
portly figure and the superfine black 
clothes that he wore. A magnificent 
jetty beard rolled down over his wide 
shirt front ; big carbuncles shone in his 
breast and wristbands ; a topaz on his 
thick, white finger. There was nothing 
furtive in the dead black eye with which 
he scanned boldly the trees and moun- 
tains, as he would have done any earthly 
potentate, weighing their value in his 
own private, native-American scales. 
Most men would have gone to him for 
charity, if they needed it, and never have 
been turned away empty. But no wo- 
man would have asked it from him. He 
had grown fat and scant o’ breath in late 
years, and puffed hard with the exertion 
of keeping the lithe young fellow before 
him in sight. He did it, however, drop- 
ping hastily behind a friendly tree when- 
ever Dallas turned his head to one side 
or the other. He stopped, at last: Gal- 
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braith had gone into a low stone house 
built under the shelter of the hill. 

«So? So? Now, as I’ve run him 
to earth, I may as well go back to town 
for my breakfast. Ill know where to 
find him. An infernal run I’ve had, 
from Albany to this backwoods! I 
wish the poor devil had a bottle from 
my champagne basket. It’s poor grub 
he'll find yonder. Never travel without 
your own provision—that’s George Lad- 
doun’s advice.” Which was the current 
of his thought as he swelled and strode 
and panted back to town. Nobody but 
idiots think aloud, and George Laddoun 
had learned by this time to keep his se- 
cret opinions to himself, even about his 
drink and « grub.” 

The Indian Queen was just waking up. 
It was a queer little hiding-place, built of 
triangular wedges of stone, mortared with 
what appeared to be yellow clay, and had 
a solid, composed look at all times, ready 
to drop off asleep in the very middle of 
the day. As usual with country houses, 
the trees were cut away from about it, and 
the sombre shadow of the mountain fell 
back from it, leaving it to put on its 
brightest good-morning face for Gal- 
braith. Any house that was a home 
would have seemed heartsome to him 
just then, so strong and zealous was he 
to begin his life over again; but, as it 
was, never was such a welcome as that 
of the homely little wood-snuggery. 
There was a broad, short porch, hold- 
ing out a hospitable greeting, with two 
hickory-woven rocking-chairs on it, ready 
and waiting night and day: there was 
an open door, and a wide kitchen within. 
Was ever a fire like that great ruddy 
coal monster? Was there ever a chub- 
bier, tidier woman than the brisk little 
landlady turning the buckwheat cakes ? 
Never, when Galbraith was out in the 
world, did they cram such small spaces 
with such promise of good cheer: the 
very walls inside were draped in hams 
and links of sausage, and the porch was 
a tangled web overhead of dried peaches 
and onions. . There was a mossy pump 
and trough with one or two cows beside 
it—a peculiar breed of cows, surely, 
wonderfully fat and comfortable ; and a 
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boy in a red shirt stood pumping, and 
hitching up his trowsers with the 
other hand—a singularly honest-faced 
boy! 

Dallas came up with his heart throb- 
bing thick and hot. It had cost him 
little to avow himself a convict to his 
kinsfolk last night ; but now, if these la- 
borers had looked suspicious or askance 
at him, it would have been like a savage 
blow in the face. 

Washington, the cow-boy, however, 
nodded patronizingly, giving his suspend- 
ers an additional tug of courtesy. The 
stranger was of another quality from the 
wagoners who made the Indian Queen 
their half-way house to the village. 
«You're just in time,” he said, nodding 
to the steaming cakes inside. 

Peggy Beck came herself to the door. 
“You're for breakfast, sir?” She thought 
the pale, leisurely man in black clothes 
coming up the steps was an itinerant 
preacher. 

It marked a turning-point in his life, 


; that this clean, honest-eyed woman 


should courtesy to him and say, « Sir.” 
He colored high. «Yes, I will go in,” 
he said. She ushered him into a square 
little parlor, with striped carpet on the 
floor, puffed muslin curtains, and a table 
in the centre, with Lalla Rookh and a year- 
old fashion-magazine on it: she pulled 
out another hickory rocking-chair, padded 
with Turkey-red cushions, for him, and 
put a match to the wood and coal in 
the shining grate, chattering about the 
weather, and the road, and the markets 
down below. Dallas sat looking in the 
fire, rubbing his hands. 

When the breakfast was spread before 
him, she brought in pen and ink, and a 
child’s copy-book with a page or two of 
scrawled names in front. She begged 
his pardon, but « Beck, He was used to 
being in large hotels before He was mar- 
ried, and He had a fancy to kerry on the 
house on the same plan. He’d got up 
a register, as the gentleman would see, 
for folks as stays over night. If he 

Dallas) would just enter his name 
there ?” pointing to a blank where she 
had calculated there was ample space 
for the Rev. 
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My name ?—my name?” said Dal- 
las, slowly, looking at the book. 

Peggy nodded and smiled, and swept 
the plate of cold cakes from the table. 
When she peeped in, after a while, Gal- 
braith still sat looking at the copy-book, 
the unused pen in his fingers. All that 
these years had brought to him in which 
he had been nameless and placeless in 
the world came up before him. Once 
or twice in that time he remembered he 
had written notes to the prison warden, 
* asking for books and the like, and had 
signed them «“Seventy-nine.” There 
was no other identity for any man in 
that living grave than the number of his 
tomb. 

Now— He looked up at the free 
air, the blue sky outside. The tears 
came into his eyes as though he had 
been a woman. Then he pulled the 
little book toward him, and, dipping 
the pen in the ink, wrote, slowly and 
carefully, Dallas Galbraith, looking at 
it a long time after it was done. 

Peggy carried it without a glance into 
the kitchen, and then hurried to satisfy 
her curiosity. The hand was uncertain 
and shaky for so young a man, she 
thought; while there was passing 
through Dallas’ brain inside some con- 
fused, half-understood words of a bap- 
tismal service he had once seen: “A 
death unto sin and a new birth unto 
righteousness.” 

Every trifle about him conspired to 
add to his content. When the heart of 
the earth is warm, one can find flowers 
in the poorest soil. Peggy had laid the 
little table with her choice china cups 
and a white napkin—things which be- 
longed only to that long-ago part of 
Dallas’ life with his mother ; for, through 
all their want, she had held to these little 
outward shows. The old innocent time 
was coming back then. Presently, too, 
he heard Peggy’s voice calling to Wash 
to build a fire in Mr. Galbraith’s room. 
Now, Dallas had been a boy when taken 
from Manasquan ; after that, a convict. 
This name belonged to a man, respected 
among men. The title which every ruf- 
fian bears among us thrilled the poor 
lad’s blood. It put him, somehow, on 
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a solid foothold, from which the future 
lay within his grasp. It “hailed him 
thane, that should be king hereafter.” 

Then a little four-year old fellow, in a 
blue blouse (cu which Peggy had just 
pinned a white collar), came shyly in 
and stood wistfully inspecting first Gal- 
braith and then the breakfast-table. 

“My name’s Matt,” he volunteered. 

«Will you shake hands with me, 
Matt?” said Dallas, gravely. But he 
did not hold out his hand until the boy 
had put his own red little fingers on it. 

“You had no honey for breakfast, 
Matt ?” 

He shook his head solemnly. 

“Nor meat? Then here’s a chair. 
Don’t take him away, madam. I'll have 
him here, if you please. It’s a long 
time since I’ve had a guest, and I’d like 
the child to be the first. Another clean 
plate. And a napkin: Now, Matt! 
You’re not half so hungry as I am, I'll 
venture.” 

“Lord, sir, you'll ruin the boy !” cried 
Peggy, chuckling with delight. «He’s 
allus too forard, Matt is.” 

“TI used to be very fond of children,” 
said Dallas. «We will be good friends 
in a little time.” 

Peggy went out to meet her husband, 
making haste to cram all her news, with 
the final “peartness of Matt,” into his 
progress from the hay-mow to the house. 
When Galbraith had finished eating and 
went out, holding the boy by the hand 
on the porch, he found Beck waiting for 
him—a sandy-haired, stocky fellow, with 
his trowsers thrust into his boots. 

«Morning, sir!” nodding shortly. 

Dallas took off his cap and faced him 
as he replied. If discovery or insult 
was to come, the sooner he met it the 
better. But the close-cut hair conveyed 
no other meaning to the man’s mind 
than a new whim of the townsfolk. 

«“You’ve come from the country be- 
low, I reckon, Mr. Galbraith. It’s full 
of your kin down thar. They do say, 
ther’s been as many as thirty Galbraiths 
voted on election. But I don’t fad 
myself with such things. I grind my 
own grist, 7 do.” 

“A safe plan, I think.” 
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- «You're goin’ out for a walk, sir? 
Kind of colporture, now ?” 

«No. I thought I detected a species 
of marl in your soil yesterday—” 

«Hey? What say ?” 

« Marl,” in an explanatory tone. «And 
I'd like to look into it. Your little boy 
can go with me ?” 

«Matt? Well, now, what for would 
you be bothered with Matt? Lord, 
Peggy, what’s the odds for the child’s 
new hat? She’s like a cluckin’ hen, 
Peg is! And you're going to look for 
marl? Toh be sure—/soh be sure!” 
watching him go down the hill with a 
perplexed shake of the head. 

It was near dusk before Dallas re- 
turned. Beck and his wife were keep- 
ing watch for him on the porch, while a 
compact, business-like looking man, in a 
working suit of gray cassimere, stood 
impatiently switching his boot with his 
whip on the lower step. His horse was 
waiting by the post. 

«“Yon’s he, Mr. Evans,” said Peggy, 
as Galbraith came up the hill with Matt 
riding pick-a-back on his shoulders, the 
two talking earnestly, as though they 
were both men grown. 

«He answers the description.” The 
stranger inspected Dallas keenly as he 
came up and, sliding Matt off, bowed in 
his usual grave manner to the group on 
the porch. 

“Matt and I are ready for supper, 
Mrs. Beck,” he said ; and then, without 
farther notice of any of them, sat down 
on the steps, and began to unload, out 
of his hat, his pockets and bundles se- 
cured in his shirt-bosom, bits of rock, 
earths and roots. 

“It’s the man,” whispered Evans, 
nodding confidently to Beck and his 
wife. «Been pros-pecting the country 
around, sir? Sile’s poor ’s high as this. 
Needs manure.” 

“You have it ready for use,” without 
looking up from his work. «I find cal- 
careous matter through all the shale, 
which is nothing else than marl. Im- 
pure, but you would find it serve. I 
am surprised that it is not used.” 

“Calcarous, eh ?” doubtfully, rubbing 
his chin. «Like as not. I’m not up 
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in them things. What I am up in,” 
briskly, “is work to be done and money 
to pay for it. I give good wages.” 

Beck and Peggy had retreated to the 
kitchen for form’s sake, but left the door 
open to listen. In this sparsely-settled ° 
mountain district, where every man, or- 
dinarily, drudged on at the same work 
from boyhood until old age, the offer 
which Evans had come to make ap- 
peared to them a something out of the 
rules of nature. But Dallas, with his 
brows knit, was sorting his stones, hav- ~ 
ing forgotten, apparently, there was any- 
thing in the world outside of them. 

“Look hyah, sir!” said Evans, raising 
his voice ; “I’m on business, d’ye see ? 
I have a stone-quarry some miles from 
hyah, and I’m on the look-out for men 
to work it—strong, able-bodied fellars. 
Seems to me you're of that make.” 

«“ What’s the color of your stone?” 
looking up eagerly. “Olive and buff? 
How high does it lie over the coal-beds ?” 

«“ High enough for the beasts to have 
a devil of a pull up. As for the color, 
you’d best come look for yourself.” 

«TI will. Rogers suggests, I remem- 
ber, that, in the high micaceous sand- 
stone of this range, there is a probability 
of finding Permian fossils. I’d be sorry 
to neglect such a chance.” 

“‘ That’s as you choose. But I came 
on business,” sharply. “If you want 
steady work till winter sets in, I’ll give 
it to you. I was directed to—that is, 
I'll make you a fair offer.” 

“Work? In the stone-quarry ?” 

“Yes.” 

While Evans waited impatiently for 
his answer, Dallas turned over his bits 
of coal critically, but with his wide mouth 
shut firmly. He was going back to the 
seaboard cities to begin life afresh, but 
he must see Lizzy again. And his moth- 
er? He had carried the glimpse he had 
of her last night all day in his heart— 
beautiful, richly clothed, gay—under all 
his plodding meditations on coal and 
earths. There was something in the 
picture which gave a sore pain to his 
simple, affectionate nature. He was glad 
she was clothed in purple and fine linen 
every day, but the remembrance of the 
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purple and linen made him feel more 
than ever like Lazarus, who lay in rags 
and sores outside of the palace gates. 
She should not be ashamed of him. 
She should not see or know him until 
he was worthy of her. He would hurry 
to the East, find his fitting work and 
make himself a man. But, before he 
went, he meant to steal one last look at 
the sweet old familiar face. He must 
take care of Lizzy, too, and— There 
was a shadow of danger which he would 
not fly from. But he had no money to 
pay these good people for his board be- 
yond to-night. 

He put down his coal and turned to 
Evans. «I'll work for you six hours a 
day, at current prices, for two weeks, per- 
haps longer.” 

« And dictate your own terms? That’s 
not the custom with my hands. But so 
be it; you’re a pecoolar case. I’m not 
the owner of the quarry. You'll come 
to work to-morrow. Only six hours, 
eh?” 

«1 will not work full time,” gathering 
up his specimens composedly. «There 
are matters that I must attend to. And 
I want to look into the structure of this 
bituminous trough of the Alleghenies. 
It is new to me.” 

“Well, good-day. I’ve done my part. 
The fellow’s in a groove now, I reckon, 
that’ll take him into luck if he’s the right 
grit in him,” he said, in a mysterious 
undertone, to Beck, when he came down 
to untie his horse, and then, tapping his 
old felt hat, he rode off. 

When he reached the brow of the 
next hill he met a horseman coming 
into the road from a by-path, but riding 
so leisurely, and turning so promptly in 
the same direction as himself, that it 
occurred to Evans, afterward, he had 
been lying there in wait for him. He was 
careful to bow as they exchanged good- 
day: he flattered himself that he knew the 
gentleman when he saw him; and there 
was no mistaking the polish of this man. 
It asserted itself from his fine open face to 
his fashionably-made boots. There was 
no blinding Evans in matters of this sort. 
They fell into talk as they jogged along. 
Such a flow of language as the stranger 
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had! Such knowledge of the resources 
of West Virginia, though he confessed 
he had been here but two days! How 
the mysteries of “two-thirds representa- 
tion,” «black basis” and the like rattled 
from his tongue ! ' 

Presently, in a break of the discussion, 
he said, carelessly: «You came up from 
the Indian Queen? There’s a stranger 
there—a young fellow that I used to 
know—how is this they call him ?” 

Galbraith ?” 

« True, true! His own name, eh ?” 
with an astonishment which he tried in 
vain to hide. 

«Why, what other should he have ?” 

«None other. Only some men,” with 
a loud laugh, “use their names as they 
do their cloaks—put them off and on to 
suit the weather. Not that Galbraith is 
one of that sort. He’s an old chum of 
mine—a clever, honest fellow. By-the- 
bye, he has some kinsfolk in this part 
of the State ?” 

“Very far-off kin of them old country 
people, I judge. They’re well-to-do. 
I’ve just hired him as hand in my stone- 
quarry.” 

“So? So?” The news seemed to 
affect the man curiously, considering its 
trivial importance, Evans thought; he 
rode on in silence, a gloomy depression 
growing visible on his face, and when 
he spoke, did it with a nervous effort at 
gayety. At the first cross-road he turned, 
touching his hat courteously. 

«Glad to have met you,” said Evans. 
«Call at my house if you’re long in this 
part of the country. Introduce you to 
my wife and daughters.” 

«You tempt me, sir. Woman, fair 
woman !” pressing his fat, white hand 
to his breast. «“That’s the toast I drink! 
But I will not stay. I came here on 
business ihat brought me from Califor- 


nia, and I see it’s likely to be a miser- 


able flash in the pan, after all.” 

Having left Evans, he put his horse 
into a gallop to ride off some secret irri- 
tation, and apparently succeeded, for 
when he reached the village tavern he 
got off in his usual glow of good humor, 
joking in a lofty way with the loafers in 
the bar-room as he passed through. 
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Going to his own room, he dashed off a 
letter, part of which ran as follows: 


«I trust you will not blame me for my 
failure, McGill. No man could have 
more influence than I to push the mat- 
ter in New York. George Laddoun’s 
name, I will say, carries weight there. 
But it was no go. The market’s over- 
stocked by bogus California companies : 
the solid men laugh at the very mention 
of ranches or mines, and the solid men 
were what we wanted. I’m afraid it is 
all up with us on that count. There 
was another matter which brought me 
home at this particular season, which I 
did not mention to you. An old friend 
of mine had been in trouble, and I 
thought the time had come when I could 
give him a helping hand. Before God, 
Mac, I’d rather have hoisted that poor 
wretch on to good ground again than 
have cleared half a million by our plan. 
But having tracked him out here, I find 
that there is a chance of his falling heir 
to a good estate. If that’s the case, as 
soon as he is placed we are sure of effi- 
cient help from him. I think I deserve 
it from him. I took the fellow out of 
the gutter, though I don’t like to boast 
of such matters. If he don’t do it will- 
ingly, I’ve a way to leech him. I can 
draw on him for what cash I please. 
He has a bad record, has Dall, and I 
fancy it would surprise his family here 
to see it opened up. But the business 
must necessarily be slow. I should not 
wonder if I came out to you in the spring, 
and let it lay over until it is ripe. Mean- 
while—” etc., etc. 


The letter was mailed that night, di- 
rected, in Laddoun’s bold, clerkly hand, 
to J. T. McGill, San Francisco. 

Meanwhile, Dallas sat eating his sup- 
per, with Matt beside him, until that 
small comrade’s ambition gave out and 
he fell asleep in his high chair. Beck 
and his wife, with one excuse after 
another, came in afterward and talked 
until bed-time, finding Galbraith, as 
Peggy reported, «the quietest man she 
knowed, but with a laugh that was 
heartenin’ when it broke out. And as 
curous to hear our talk of how people 
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lived hyah as if he’d been blind and deaf 
all his days.” 

Galbraith, going up to his room, found 
white walls, a white bed and a crackling 
fire. He put away his treasures of ore 
and coals on the mantel-shelf with a 
proud sense of possession, and sat look- 
ing into the fire a long time. It seemed 
to him as if in this pure little closet, 
among these honest people, he was 
launched, and had sailed a long way on 
his new life, leaving the miserable shore 
far behind. It was a new world in 
which he found himself—one to which 
Peggy might well guess he had long 
been deaf and blind. Decent, simple, 
kindly. The old Manasquan air was 
about him again. Then the hobby of 
his life rose uppermost in the man’s 
mind: the faces of two or three children 
he had seen during his confinement came 
before him, as they always did now when 
he was alone, but this time only to make 
the blood quicken and his eye flash. 

«“T’ll give the little ones a chance,” 
he muttered. “It is not so hard as I 
thought to clear myself and them of that 
filth of hell.” 

It did not seem hard to him, as he 
undressed and lay down to sleep, to 
make anything he pleased of them and 
of himself. Galbraith’s narrow brain 
would hardly give birth to any imper- 
sonal scheme of philanthropy. It was 
not love of humanity that made him a 
reformer, but a simple love of children, 
and a resolve, born long ago in the ex- 
tremity of his pain, to keep back from 
them the wolf that had so sorely torn his 
own flesh. He did not leave himself 
out of the question either: he meant to 
be cultured, efficient—whatever the best 
man was, up in that better world in which 
he meant to take his part. There were 
some dumb words, some vague hunger 
within him, which he had tried to ex- 
press in the poor daubs of pictures which 
lay under his pillow. He touched them 
tenderly. He believed that even yet he 
should find language through them. 

Most of all, he thought he would like 
to go back to Manasquan some day, and 
that the people there should know him 
to be innocent, and be friendly with him, 
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as they once were. But that could never 
be. Never. There was no way on 
earth of clearing himself of that stain. 

All of Galbraith’s ambitions and plans 
were as yet bloodless and colorless com- 
pared to those of ordinary young men. 
Of money, because of the peculiar cir- 
cumstances of his life, he did not know 
the power. Of women, since he was a 
boy he had seen only those who were 
harder and coarser than men. 


CHAPTER XIII. 


Pau Dour, going out for a stroll in 
the bright Indian summer morning, saw 
Miss Dundas’ horse and her uncle’s 
brought up to the gate for them to mount. 
It generally chanced that he was near when 
it was time for Miss Dundas to mount. 
Little, plump Gerty Rattlin was going 
through the garden-walks cutting crimson 
seed-vessels from the roses, and wild cot- 
ton-pods for a berry-pot. She generally 


was gathering berries for that pot when 


Paul went out for a stroll. 

He saw her bewitching face peeping at 
him through the bare grape vines, a cherry- 
colored web of chenille tied over her dark 
curls ; so he called to her “Red Riding 
Hood,” and bade her take care lest she 
meet the wolf in the way; and then saun- 
tered on more rapidly to the gate, with a 
very unnecessary heat in his cheeks, while 
the heart began to throb under Gerty’s 
tight-laced jacket, as she snipped at the 
stems with her scissors. What did he 
mean by that? He must mean something 
by that. Perhaps the wolf was—Love. 
He had such an unusual, poetic way of 
putting things! The little woman was 
quite willing to meet that wolf in the 
garden. For two weeks she had been 
waiting for his coming, her stupid heart 
in an agony of hope and fear. She was 
calmer this morning. Last night Paul 
had held her little, fat hand in his, and 
offered to tell her fortune, “if there were 
a solitary wrinkle in the soft, rosy thing.” 
That meant everything, of course! She 
did not go to her mother or Rose with the 
story, as she had when John Stokes, in the 
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village, so nearly proposed: she laid awake 
all night hugging the words in her heart, 
pressing all the sweetness out of them. 

She went up the hill for some brown 
pine-cones (you could see the gate from 
the pines). On the path she saw a bit 
of paper in which Dour had wrapped 
some cigars, and picked it up with a 
frightened glance around; the twist 
was in it fresh from his fingers, the 
odor was the same which hung about 
his clothes. She held it to her cheek, 
and then, her forehead all red and damp, 
hid it in her bosom. The smell of Killi- 
kinick was sweeter to her to-day than 
attar of roses. Some day, instead of a 
poor bit of paper, it would be himself 
that would belong to her! 

Then rose the spectre of a Gerty Rat- 
tlin, lean and soured and shabby. That 
old-maid spectre has a malignant power 
over girls of Gerty’s stamp. She turned 
from it and followed Dour direct to the 
garden-gate. She found Honora mounted 
when she came up, and Dour leaning on 
the gate watching her. She wondered, 
with a quick pang, if he noticed the 
satiny cloth in Miss Dundas’ green habit, 
or knew the cost of the velvet hat daintily 
set on her brown hair. As for Honora, 
inside of the habit, she was nothing to 
the other girl but a silly child. Paul 
knew, by the tingling of his blood, that 
Gerty and her berry-pot were at hand; 
but he could not afford to let his blood 
counsel him in this matter. This mo- 
ment of mounting was almost his only 
daily chance of approaching Honora: 


old Mr. Galbraith’s quiet, amused glances 


had few terrors to him, compared to the 
fierce old duenna’s sarcasms yonder in 
the house. And Gerty, he thought, as 
he cut the final notches in a willow whip 
he was fashioning for Honora—Gerty 
was but a beautiful domestic animal. It 
was an intellectual helpmeet a man of 
his calibre needed. Besides— Madam 
Galbraith, he saw had no mind to make 
a protégé of him; so if fate put a for- 
tune in his way, he would be a fool not 
to pick it up. And to marry Love anda 
troop of semi-paupers like the Rattlins! © 
He was no Issachar to make an ass of 
himself for life between two such burdens. 
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All this as he shaped the pretty little 
whip. He held it up. “See, Miss 
Dundas. It is a wand which one of 
the dryads has sent you.” 

The «silly child” looked solemn as 
an owl down at him from her deep-set, 
brilliant eyes. “I am very much obliged 
to you, Mr. Dour—the dryad, I mean. 
We are late, uncle!” nervously pulling 
her rein and cantering off. « You see I 
was terribly in the way,” mysteriously, 
when Mr. Galbraith reached her side. 
«Gerty and he were out walking. It is 
very pleasant to watch people in love,” 
with a little breath of a sigh. 

«It must be very pleasant to be in 
love such fine weather as this,” said her 
uncle, gravely, with a quizzical side glance 
at her. 

«Yes, I think so,” soberly. She 
drew off her glove, but when she took 
the whip in her bare hand, it was yet 
warm from contact with Dour’s fingers. 
She threw it down with a shrug of her 
shoulders, at which her uncle smiled. He 
always suspected the personal instincts 
of the cool-mannered little body to be 
more vehement and strong than a man’s. 
Yet, after all, Honora’s antipathy to 
Dour was natural. No man is an in- 
different object to a woman who never 
has loved. Until the needle finds the 
pole, it sways to and fro, attracted and 
repulsed, with many a pang. 

They made a pretty picture riding 
through the woods in alternate light and 
shadow. Paul Dour looked after them. 
It was, after all, a great relief when his 
efforts at gallantry with Miss Dundas 
were safely over for the day. His jokes, 
his elaborated wit, his delicate allusions, 
full of college lore, seemed to fall on 
her brain like Puck’s fairy shafts on 
muddy clay. There was no response. 
But wisdom counseled him to persevere. 
An heiress who did not know her value 
in the market was a something not to 
be found twice in life. He put on an 
armor of severe reserve when he turned 
to Gerty. Before he spoke, nature, 
however, had the dull country girl ready 
armed with her best weapons. She 
held up her berries, modestly blushing: 
there was an uneasy smile on her inex- 
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pressive, baby-face terribly pathetic to 
Dour, and the wind, or something more 
bitter, had forced tears into her eyes. 
It would be brutal not to praise her 
berries. He would even walk with the 
lonely little thing back to the house. 

It was one of those days when the de- 
parting summer turns back to give to the 
earth a farewell embrace, full of the pas- 
sion and pathos of remembrance. The 
dead leaves crisped drearily beneath their 
feet, the shadows of the branches flickered 
on her drooping head, the soft curls, the 
wet pink cheeks. He did not walk with 
her to the house. There was a quiet lane 
over which the arching trees met, shading 
the path even where the leaves were 
gone. Dour touched her arm and led 
her into it. Some power stronger than 
wisdom was at work with him, putting 
the heiress in her true light as a weari- 
some prig, converting the world into a 
triumphal throne, on which he, Paul Dour, 
Sat regnant in this rare, dreamful day 
alone, with one worshiper at his feet. 
Then some nobler impulse rose and 
slowly mastered him. What could God 
give him on this golden morning so 
good as this loving woman? He leaned 
over her, his eyes upon her face. The 
woody scent of the berries came up to 
Gerty; the lane was long: she could 
almost feel his breath on her cheek. 
Through all the years that went before 
or came after, that hour on the Indian 
summer morning stood out alone for ever 
in Gerty’s shallow life. 

They came to a little gate over which 
a woodbine had climbed. It hung from 
the trellis now in a black, tangled web, 
framing the girl like a luscious bit of 
coloring, shutting her out from the world. 
Now, Gerty was one of those pulpy, 
dumpling, pink-tinted girls whom even 
women like to kiss and fondle, as they 
do babies. It was not the philosopher 
Paul Dour that stooped over her breath- 
less and took her hand. It was a better 
man, perhaps, inside of that educated 
personage: the philosopher knew the 
cost of marriage, now-a-days, to the 
price of a pound of butter: all his 
pockets were buttoned against it. 

«You look now as you did the day I 
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first saw you, with your hair blown about 
your face. I thought Love himself must 
have just such an arch, coaxing smile. 
Whom did you love then, Gerty ?” 

«Father and mother and Tony and 
Rosy.” Gerty called off the roll of the 
Rattlins with an unsteady whisper, John 
Stokes suggesting himself secretly to her, 
but being rejected with scorn. 

«And now, Gerty—now?” shutting 
his lips hard as he waited for her an- 
swer. 

She turned her big, deer-like eyes to 
him, expectant, wistful. «Who should 
I love?” she said, faintly. Her crim- 
son, dewy lips were near his own; the 
wind blew a tress of her shining hair 
over his face. There was a moment of 
silence, during which Paul Dour’s thin 
features grew very pale. Then he gently 
put down the curl, and, taking out his 
handkerchief, brushed some dust from 
the knees of his best black trowsers. 

«It must be near lunch-time,” he said. 
« Rosy will laugh at ed if we stand here 
starving all morning.” 

When he had escorted her to ~ door 
he strolled off, mentally clapping himself 
on the shoulder. «You're an honorable 
man, Paul Dour!” he said. «Most men 
would have kissed that girl’s lips,” think- 
ing in his secret soul that he would give 
ten years of his life for the right to kiss 
them. Gerty ran up to her room, all 
flushed and breathless, and, not finding 
Rosy there, threw herself on the bed and 
sobbed a while, getting up twice to peep 
in the glass, to see how she had looked 
through it all. It was so kind in Honora 
to give her that lovely cherry-colored 
hood! Then she went into her mother’s 
room, and, finding her all askew and be- 
sieged by the-children, began to straighten 
her dress and comb her gray hair, stoop- 
ing to kiss it now and then. Some day 
she would be rich and able to dress the 
dear little mother in silks as rich as Mrs. 
Duffield’s! And the children should 
never know the hard times which she 
and Rosy had felt. Never! Paul was 
the good angel who would carry them 
all through. 

Honora, meanwhile, had dragged her 
uncle about to half the farms in the 
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neighborhood, as she did whenever he 
was tractable ; sitting in the house, si- 
lently listening to the women discussing 
the last meeting of the Female Mite So- 
ciety, while he gravely inspected pig-pens 
and orchards. He rebelled, finally, when 
Squire Pool’s gate closed behind them. 

“I’m going up to the mountains now,” 
solemnly. “My brain has been sub- 
merged in gossip long enough, Honora, 
for sound health. I think the very foun- 
tains of it must have been broken up at 
the last sewing-circle. You have an in- 
satiable thirst for that thing, Pet. You 
sit dumb, drinking it in as a sponge would 
water. Never a drop oozes back again, 
though. It comforts me to see that,” 
with a half-anxious scrutiny of her face. 
Honora was a study of which he never 
grew weary. 

She laughed, blushing uneasily. 
«Where will we ride, uncle ?” 

“Up the mountain,,if you will. To 
the stone-quarry. Evans has employed 
some new men, whom I should like to 
see.” 

«ll race with you to the creek, yon- 
der ?” 

“Very well.” Honora came in first, 
delighted as a child, scarcely noticing 
that the anxious look had not left her 
companion’s face when he rode up. She 
went before, after that, singing to her- 
self, stopping to gather ferns from the 
overhanging rocks, calling back to him 
now and then. They were deep in the 
mountains, and the day was far beyond 
noon, when a sullen thunder, echoing 
through the peaks, warned them that 
the quarry was at hand. 

“I did not know that they were blast- 
ing rock to-day. Ride slowly, Honora, 
until I prevent them from lighting an- 
other fuse.” 

She nodded gayly and fell back, patting 
her pony’s neck. Mr. Galbraith drew 
his rein as he passed her, and scanned 
her quickly from head to foot. It was 
a speculative, critical look, as if he were 
about to bring her before some tribunal, 
and wished to judge of the effect which 
she would produce. But Honora saw 
nothing of it. He rode away slowly, 
going round a bend of the mountain and 
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out of sight. She grew tired, after a 
while, of pacing her pony to and fro on 
the little plateau where he had left her, 
and began to inspect a dusky, half-worn 
path leading into the forest of gloomy 
oaks. What woman can resist a mys- 
terious, unknown road ? 

«Maybe it is a path which the ghosts 
of the dead Cherokees have made at night 
in their old hunting-grounds while the 

-pale-faces are asleep among the hills,” 
thought Honora. “Or I might find 
Giant Despair in there, or Doubting Cas- 
tle;” and, smiling to herself, yet with 
her heart beating a little faster, she dis- 
mounted, and, tying her horse to a tree, 
threw her skirt over her arm and pushed 
aside the prickly bushes which had 
guarded the entrance to the path. The 
forest which she entered extended over 
the most desolate and solitary recesses 
of the mountains. The path but skirted 
its edge: the dead leaves of many years 
were heaped on each side in rotten, yel- 
low masses against the rocks. She made 
her way through the gray-bearded trunks 
of the gigantic oaks and white-ash that 
frowned and nodded above, holding sol- 
emn converse together up in the sunlight, 
as they had done for centuries. Her 
human voice or human steps made no 
more bruit in their slow, incomprehen- 
sible life than the worm sliding across 
their roots. Honora was always strangely 
oppressed by the meanings of the dumb 
world about her. She hurried now out 

_ from the vast solitude and twilight to 

find the open day. The very sunlight 
seemed to have lost its every-day cheer- 
fulness, and to belong to a world wherein 
the earth and the sea and the sky held 
council together as the ages passed. 
The little girl shrank within herself in 
the silence. She was dwarfed into some- 
thing miserably small and shallow: she 
thought suddenly, she knew not why, of 
her crochet, of her whole paltry, dawd- 
ling life. Coming out from the path, for 

She dared not follow it farther, she stood 

suddenly on a ledge of the precipice. 

There was a silence that might be felt. 

Was it here that these eternal hills held 

hid their secret? Dowr. at her feet a 

wide chasm opened sut to the distant 
Vou. I.—46 
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horizon, a_ sluggish, chocolate-colored 
stream dragging through it, shining with 
a dull lustre in the sun. On either side 
the sky rested on the round, clayey moun- 
tain-tops, while a strong wind drove the 
rack of torn, dun-colored clouds perpet- 
ually to the west. The mountain-sides 
had been lately drained by tempests ; 
near her, masses of forest trees had been 
wrenched out and fallen together, leaving 
great, dripping wounds in the leaden 
Shale ; farther off rose the ledges of the 
Old Red sandstone, streaked as with veins 
of blood, and uncovered to the day but for 
the black creepers that draped and waved 
over the whole mountain’s side. Beyond 
was the limestone rock—a white, wan, 
implacable rampart, lost in the far dis- 
tance, barring out the outer world. 

Honora turned her back on it all. 
“Day unto day uttereth speech,” she 
thought, humbly, « but not for such as I.” 

The sun shone pleasantly on the deep 
grass under her feet. The ledge was 
wide and sheltered, and there, curled 
up by the rock, sat a boy watching her— 
a queer, quick-eyed little fellow, his 
clothes cut like a man’s. Honora went 
up to him quickly and took his hand. 
If she too had been a child, one would 
have suspected that she was afraid. 

“I am very glad to see you,” she 
said, with a nervous laugh. «I’m very 
glad. It is Matt, isn’t it, from the In- 
dian Queen? How did you come here, 
Matt ?” 

“« Pick-a-back. I comes every day. 
I don’t know you, though.” 

“Well, that doesn’t matter. You’d 
like me if you did. What have you 
under your hat there ?” 

She sat down on a boulder beside 
him as she spoke, glancing uneasily into 
the woods. She was sure her uncle 
would follow, and, to tell the truth, she 
had not courage to go back into the 
ghostly wilderness. “What have you 
hid there, Matt ?” 

Matt gravely took up his little hat, 
and a six-inch handkerchief spread out 
carefully beneath it, and revealed a heap 
of bits of yellow ivory, shells and flakes 
of shale. Honora gathered up a hand- 
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«What are they, child? Did you 
gather them? You are an uncanny little 
body to find such things in the moun- 
tains. There’s writing on them !” hold- 
ing the shale close to her eyes. 

“He'll read it for you,” said Matt, 
composedly. 

“Who'll read it? It was the dead 
Indians who left this letter, I think.” 

« Did they ?” said Matt, to some one 
behind her, and Honora, turning, saw a 
tall, powerfully-built man standing on 
the edge of the wilderness from which 
she had just escaped. 

«No; I do not think the dead In- 
dians wrote it,” he said, quietly to her, 
as if continuing some conversation 
dropped an hour before. “It is the 
print of a fern-leaf that grew a great 
many centuries before there were either 
men or living animals on this continent. 
Will you let me look at it ?” 

As he turned it over in his palm, 
Honora ventured to take a breathless 
survey of him. He was clothed in a 
workman’s gray trowsers and blouse, his 
brawny arms and throat bare ; a hammer 
stuck in his belt; his motions slow and 
powerful; his looks and words slow, 
thoughtful, as one unused to talk with 
men. Since she was a child Honora 
had been reading the countenances of 
men and women with the hungry, un- 
failing instinct of a hound. It was her 
one knowledge. But this man’s face 
called to her to halt, to show her own 
countersign. Yet he did not look at or 
seem to regard her: she had ample time 
to find what secret meaning she could 
in the heavy forehead, the simple, steady 
eyes, the benignant mouth, while he 
stood silent holding the fossil to the 
light. 

While he stood silent, the man, Dal- 
las, was waiting for her to read him. 
The moment he came out from the 
woods, though her back was toward 
him, he remembered her. While he 
was answering her, in his cool, lethargic 
tone, he remembered how she had put 
her hand once in his, and said, «I believe 
in you.” In Azs hand. He was a con- 
vict then. Now he had begun his new 
life: he had gone up on the level where 
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she stood. He had spoken to her, and 
then waited to find if she would remem- 
ber his voice. What was she to him? 
Why need he, as he turned over the 
poor bit of shale, grow sick at heart as 
never before lest she should recognize 
him? He had seen a puzzled glimmer 
of recollection on her face when he first 
spoke, but it was gone when he looked 
up keenly at her, having waited long 
enough for her to identify him. 

“I can show you a letter which the 
Indians did leave for you to read, if you 
care to see it,” he said then, stooping 
to turn over Matt’s heap of treasures. 
While he was searching he heard steps 
approaching, and a gray-headed old gen- 
tleman, his overcoat tightly buttoned 
over his spare chest, came out from the 
forest, his thin face flushed and anxious. 
“You frightened me greatly, Nora,” he 
said, gently, not heeding the man. 

Dallas stood up, and, bowing, looked 
him directly in the face. His grand- 
father’s eyes would doubtless be more 
vigilant and suspicious than this young 
girl’s. If he was to be dragged back 
again into that old slough of disgrace, 
so be it! He had thought over his 
whole life coolly in the last two weeks : 
there was no way while he lived of prov- 
ing his innocence of that crime of Lad- 
doun’s for which he had suffered the 
penalty, and he had come to regard it 
as he might a leprous taint which chance 
had left on him, and which no virtue or 
effort of his own would affect. It was 
the unrighteous, damned spot that would 
not out. 

It would be but natural and right if 
the old man would bid him begone from 
the girl’s presence. Again he waited in 
silence. 

But Mr. Galbraith returned his bow 
courteously, giving him only the indiffer- 
ent, civil scrutiny which he would bestow 
on any stranger. When Dallas spoke, 
too, there was no interest beyond kindly 
attention in his manner of listening. 

“I thank you for your care of Miss 
Dundas,” he said, with his formal, old- 
school air. 

At that Dallas came a step closer to 
them. An iron band seemed lifted from 
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his heart for ever at that moment. His 
dark blue eyes resting on their faces 
without constraint, filled with a cordial 
light new to them. He was coming to 
his own slowly, but when the time came 
they would not reject him. 

When he spoke, however, it was in 
his usual quiet tone. “I was going to 
show this stone to Miss Dundas. I 
helped to open a mound by the head- 
waters of the creek yonder yesterday, 
and I found it on the altar in the mid- 
dle.” 

. He handed Honora the stone, on which 
were cut two or three hieroglyphics: her 
uncle bent curiously over her shoulder. 

«I am ashamed to say how ignorant 
I am in such matters. You think this 
was deposited there by the Cherokees ? 
Their hunting-grounds extended so far 
north, I believe. Or there was an ear- 
lier tribe—the Mannahoacs: am I right ?” 

Dallas hesitated. «<I believe,” he 
said, modestly, “it is supposed that the 
race who erected the river mounds were 
extinct before any known tribes of In-. 
dians hunted here. I found bits of ivory 
with the stone, which do not belong to 
this country.” 

“ What nation were they, then ?” 

“TI never heard the name. I do not 
know what people would have been likely 
to cross the sea so early. I know noth- 
ing of history,” with a humiliated look. 

“It is less shameful to be ignorant of 
the histories of old nations than of the 
wonders which lie under our feet, to 
which I plead guilty,” said Mr. Gal- 
braith. «Now, you, I presume, have 
made Indian antiquities a study ?” 

“No; only as they came in my way. 
I have been grubbing and rooting al- 
ways,” with a light-hearted laugh. «I 
have lived among plants and earths; I 
mean, when I could choose my life,” a 
sudden shadow crossing his face. «As 
for study, when I found a line in a book 
that helped me I never forgot it, of course. 
But I had very few books.” 

If he spoke from any morbid fear that 
they would overrate him and think him 
an educated man, it was unnoticed by 
Mr. Galbraith, who was intent upon the 
Stone. “I have been told that in the 
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heart of those mounds was generally 
deposited, about one skeleton, a liver- 
colored dust—the ashes of burned bodies 
sacrificed at the chief’s death. Did you 
find it there ?” 

Galbraith nodded, with a quick glance 
at Honora. : 

«You did not tell me that?” she said. 

“TI could not speak of death to you. 
I do not know why,” he answered, 
gravely. 

« Will you allow me to look at your 
fossils ?” asked her uncle, going over to 
Matt and sitting down beside him, leav- 
ing them standing alone together. 

Honora had laid down the lettered 
stone, and stood looking at the light 
fern-stamp on the shale. It seemed to 
belong to that awful world of dumb trees 
and mountains and the eternal silent mo- 
tions in the sky: it was a message from 
long-ago ages coming to her direct, into 
her commonplace, every-day life. Noth- 
ing like this had ever touched her before, 
neither from books nor men. She looked 
up at Dallas, whose eyes were fixed in-- 
tently on her face. 

«Where did you find this ?” 

“On the other side of the mountain. 
The coal is written over with them.” 

“I have seen it burned all my life 
and knew nothing of it. I have ridden 
over these Indian mounds every day. 
Z did not know that there were mes- 
sages from nations, whose very names 
are forgotten, in them. They were only 
so much clay and grass to me.” 

Galbraith smiled. But there was no 
smile on Honora’s awed face. 

«And this little leaf grew before God 
made man ?” touching it reverently with 
her finger. «And you can read the his- 
tory of the Creation written on the rocks 
as I would in the Bible ?” 

“It is written more plainly here than 
elsewhere,” said Dallas, with more than 
his usual effort. «There is a coal basin 
beginning here and ending in Alabama, 
and down its sides there are marks of 
the last drainage of that great deep which 
covered the earth before the light was. 
I had read of it before. I am trying to 
spell it out for myself now. Sometimes 
it is as plain, even to me, as the ebbings 
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of the sea on shore when the tide is 
out.” 

« You are trying to spell it out—you ?” 
She looked up at him steadily a moment, 
then her eyes fell. Her mind was filled 
with vague thoughts of the rarely-remem- 
bered time when “the evening and the 
morning were the first day,” and the 
earth came forth for ever out of dark- 
ness, written over with the records of 
its past life. And this poor stone-cutter 
had taught himself to spell those records 
out! Now, Honora had tried to read 
books on Geology, and dozed over them 
many atime. But the heart and secresy 
of the mountains was different from a 
printed page. And this man, who seem- 
ed to her strangely akin to Nature, and 
offered himself to her as its interpreter, 
took a sudden place in her heated fancy 
apart from all other men. 

All women are alike: Rosy Rattlin, 
making a Melancthon to herself out of 
the first divinity student who is civil 
to her, or ignorant Honora, her clear, 
thoughtful face and luminous eyes down- 
cast before Dallas, with his gray shirt 
and few odd bits of knowledge. This 
workman, she thought, full of simple 
gravity and unconscious power, was fit 
to live on the hills and read the testimony 
of the rocks. Something in this fashion 
must have looked and spoken, when the 
world was young, those “mighty men 
that were of old—men of renown.” 

She looked up and found again his 
eyes intent on her own. The blood 
rushed to her face as though he had 
read her thoughts. 

Her uncle rose suddenly. «You have 
been very successful. How do you find 
time to make your researches? You 
have been working for the last two weeks 
with Evans, I think ?” 

«During part of the day only. That 
is for money,” smiling. “This is my 
true work.” 

«That is true. Come, Miss Dundas, 
it grows late. We have to thank you 
for much pleasure, sir,” bowing formally 
and turning toward the forest. Honora 
hesitated. Was that all? Was she to 
mount her horse and ride home to sup- 
per just as on other days? As if this 
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man were a common laborer—as if the 
mountains were not suddenly inscribed 
for her with mysterious meanings, which 
only he could read? Why would her 
uncle hurry back to the shallow, vulgar 
life at the house? Why could she not 
sit on the rocks for ever and hear this 
wonderful, dreadful story of lost races 
and lost ages? She stood slowly tying 
her hat while Mr. Galbraith waited for 
her. All that he thought of this man 
was that he “worked for Evans.” She 
understood human nature. She never 
had looked into eyes so strong and pure: 
it was clear to her they never had known 
any secrets but those of Nature. When 
she had tied and re-tied her hat, and yet 
neither of the men spoke a word which 
would lead to delay, she held out the bit 
of shale to Dallas. 

“It is very wonderful,” she said, “and 
you were kind to explain it to me. I 
know so little.” She still looked at the 
fern, as if her curiosity were not satis- 
fied, cunningly hoping he would leave it 
with her. There was a little drawer of 
keepsakes, of which no one knew but 
herself, where she would bestow it. 

But downright Dallas took it from 
her, as he supposed she meant him to 
do. “Iam glad I could give you any 
pleasure,” he said, and turned away to- 
ward Matt. But only to straighten 
that drowsy urchin’s head: then he fol- 
lowed Mr. Galbraith and Honora into 
the woods. She could hear his steady 
step coming through the crisp leaves 
behind her and up to her side at last, 
just as though he did not know that he 
wore the workmen’s gray flannel, and that 
there was a great social gulf between 
them. It proved how different he was 
from other men. 


He made no motion to speak to her, 


however, but walked silently beside her 
until they reached the open plateau 
where her pony was fastened: stood, 
too, gravely on one side while her uncle 
assisted her to mount, and bade him 
good-bye. Dallas bowed to them both 
without a word, and watched them go 
down the steep path, Mr. Galbraith cau- 
tiously leading the pony. When they 
were going round the spur of the moun- 
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tain which would shut him out of sight, 
Honora gave a quick glance backward, 
and saw the gray, powerful figure still 
motionless on the ledge, his face turned 
toward her. As she rode on she puz- 
zied herself in vain. What was the 
meaning of the strange look he gave her 
at parting, different from any which had 
ever fallen on her? There was nothing 
in it which could bring a blush to her 
cheek, yet her blood was stirred as by 
some uncontrollable instinct. What 
could this man ask of her? It wasa 
wistful, questioning look which an exile 
might give when the light of his home 
began to shine upon him far off. It 
was as if he claimed his own. 

Mr. Galbraith, meanwhile, had mount- 

ed, and they cantered briskly down to- 
ward the valley. The sun was near its 
setting, and a ride of two or three hours 
was yet before them. But Honora’s 
usual chatter was silenced; her uncle’s 
efforts at conversation meeting the hope- 
lessly unanswering face and monosyllables 
which generally baffled those of Mr. 
Dour. Mr. Galbraith looked at her at- 
tentively. 
_ “We will be late to-night,” he said : 
“Colonel Pervis will have reached his 
last rubber, and Mr. Dour have talked 
your aunt to sleep.” 

Honora pushed back her hair im- 
patiently. “Such trifling wearies one 
with the world!” she broke out. «To 
think of men—men, spending whole days 
tossing bits of painted card about, or 
chopping logic about words !” 

“Why, what should they do, Nora ?” 

“Do? If I were not a woman, I would 
know first what the world is which we 
live in. It should not be so much sand 
and coal to me, worth so many dollars 
an acre. Why I used to think the In- 
dian chiefs were heroes, uncle, who 
hunted and fished over these forests, 
compared to our traders and shop- 
keepers. But suppose a man held in 
his hand the key to the great earth it- 
self, to its mines of gold and silver, and 
could read the countless rocks, with the 
Messages from all the past centuries 
written on them ; suppose he knew the 
Secrets of all the herbs and trees, and 
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could draw health or death from them. 
That is a life for a man, I think.” 

«TI did not know you had so complete 
a theory of life made out,” dryly. 

«“ That seems to me a great work for 
a great man.” 

Honora! 
ing ?” 

She started and colored, but did not 
look at him. “Of Colonel Pervis and 
Mr. Dour,” she said, innocently, after a 
moment’s pause, “and of the way in 
which they waste their lives. It is very 
uncharitable, but you suggested it, uncle, 
did you not ?” 

Dallas Galbraith, standing on the 
ledge of the mountain, watched them 
until they were out of sight. He did 
not move even then, looking with his 
cool, steady gaze into the darkening 
valley below. It seemed to him a great 
chamber of peace lighted by the cheerful 
crimson sunset, the moon hanging pure 
and far, a mere ghost of light, in the blue 
distance. The vast, tranquil change of 
day into night, the silence, the brooding 
calm, might have made some time his 
every-day life, so simple and native to 
him was it all. It was all homelike: the 
melancholy sough of the wind through 
the far ravines, the rustle of an occa- 
sional insect in the leaves underfoot, the 
gurgle .of some mountain spring. He 
could see the workmen from the quarry 
going down a path which wound round 
a far hill-side—so far that they looked 
like lonely gray shadows. One or two 
of them saw him, and waved their caps 
to him good-night. He was a favorite 
already with them all. Dallas waved 
energetically until they were quite out 
of sight. No one knew what friends 
were worth until they had lived without 
them ! 

But it was not the sough of the wind 
or the good-night of the men that he 
was waiting for. Hark! The wind was 
against him, but surely that was the 
echo of a horse’s hoofs on the valley 
road! Again: and then all was silent, 
and she was actually gone. The sound 
had brought the cordial strength into his 
eyes again. It was noticeable that the 
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dress and wealth which had risen up as 
a barrier between Dallas and his mother 
never suggested themselves to him in 
connection with Honora. Even to 
Dour’s far-off, trained, critical eye, there 
was a singular native freshness in the 
girl which brought to his mind the bell 
of a wild flower. To Dallas the wild 
flower was near and real: its perfume 
came home to him as did the silence and 
calm of the mountains—a part of him- 
self. 

What more the. casual meeting with 
her had been to him, Dallas was begin- 
ning, perhaps, now that he was left 
alone, to spell out to himself. He sat 
down, leaning against the rock, his hands 
clasped over his head in his old fashion, 
and was quiet a long time. Then he 
got up with a composed, resolute face, 
like a man who saw his way at last 
through a tangled wood. Some sudden 
fancy seemed to strike him, for, with a 
half smile, he went to the face of the 
gray rock, and taking his hatchet and 
chisel from his belt, cut the date—the 
day of the month and year, adding neither 
name nor initials. Then putting the 
tools away he went back to Matt, who 
was stretched on the ground asleep. 

«Come, old fellow,” said Dallas, lift- 
ing him, «the day’s late, and we have a 
great deal of work to do—a great deal 
of work.” 


CHAPTER XIV. 


THE afternoon service was over, and 
the sunny little country church-yard was 
filled with groups of the neighbors, stop- 
ping under the cedars, according to cus- 
tom, to exchange bulletins of health 
before they took their way across the 
lonely fields or mounted into the clumsy 
old wagons and carriages that walled in 
the fence. Honora, who had stopped to 
talk to the sexton while he locked the 
door of the little stone church, hurried 
down to her uncle, who waited for her 
by the gate. They were both bigoted 
Episcopalians; fasted rigorously, went 
to church through rain or snow, to the 
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great spiritual satisfaction of Madam 
Galbraith, who, poor old heathen! had 
not been there but once-in two years, 
and then had scandalized the congrega- 
tion by lecturing the rector, on the porch, 
about his drowsy sermon, until both she 
and he were in a passion. 

“The sun is so warm, my dear, that 
I thought you would prefer to walk,” 
Mr. Galbraith said, as she came up. «I 
told John to drive on.” 

“I’m glad of it. Mrs. Duffield rode, 
of course? I believe she thinks it is 
coarse for a young girl to tramp and 
live out of doors, as I do,” anxiously. 

“Does she? Yes; she is gone; Miss 
Gerty, too. Mr. Dour watched for you, 
but changed his mind.” 

« And went with Gerty ?” with a know- 
ing nod. «That was right.” 

They stopped now and then to speak 
to some of the groups of stolid-looking 
men, asserting the day in long-tailed 
coats and broad expanse of shirt-front, 
and gayly-dressed women, with their 
books in their hands—a bit of mint put 
in to mark the place. Then, turning 
from the main road, they took their way 
down the hillside, the cool afternoon 
wind fresh in their faces. Mr. Galbraith 
fell into his usual leisurely gait in these 
mountain walks, his hands clasped be- 
hind him; a youthful, keen enjoyment 
of life coming out on the thin, sensitive 
face, despite its sober framing of gray 
hair and moustache—an_ expression 
which belonged alone to his out-door life, 
as Honora knew. Nothing escaped his 
slow blue eye. The warm light and 
chasing veils of shadow on the bright 
bronzed hill-slopes: the dreamy brown 
vapor of smoke hanging over the distant 
village, glowing into ruby where the sun 
touched it: the two or three cows stand- 
ing about a quiet little pool in a shaded 
mountain bight. He did not point any- 
thing out to Honora: she did not see 
the shadows or smoke with his eyes. 

After a while, however, he broke the 
long silence. “Honora,” he said, sud- 
denly, «there is a man who has a great 
work, according to your theory, coming 
toward us—Pritchard. He is a geologist 


by profession.” 
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Miss Dundas ran her eye slightingly 
over the lean, bewhiskered little man, 
and remarked, coolly, that some people 
made prose out of anything. 

«He is a very practical, useful fellow— 
Doctor Pritchard,” continued the old 
gentleman. «His summer vacation is 
over, and he goes away next week to 
New Mexico.” 

“Yes, sir. I don’t know what to 
make of this plant,” pulling a weed to 
pieces, impatiently. «I’ve been trying 
to study botany lately, and I never can 
tell the stamens from the pistils.” 

“No, I suppose not. Pritchard is 
attached to an exploration party sent 
out by government. Something about 
a railroad, I believe. But he will report 
on the geology and flora of the country. 
Here he is.” . 

Miss Dundas, after a shy bow, went 
back to her weed, while Doctor Pritchard 
shook and reshook her uncle’s hand. 
He had the empressement of a French 
dancing-master; besides, he meant to 
go home with them to dine. Mr. Gal- 
braith’s wines were famous. 

«Would you, would you, my dear sir,” 
in a fervent whisper, “allow me to pre- 
sent a friend to Miss Dundas and your- 
self? The gentleman walking with 
Squire Poole, yonder ; handsome, stout— 
yes. He is most anxious to form your 
acquaintance: one might as. well not be 
presented at court abroad, you know, 
as— Colonel Laddoun, it is. One of 
those ‘clever, generous fellows whom 
everybody knows—yes. Met him in 
California—lucky dog there; quite a 
favorite in San Francisco, Miss Dundas ; 
devoted to the ladies. You’ve no ob- 
jections >” 

In a few moments they came up to 
Laddoun, and he was presented. He 
was unusually silent, however, to the 
disappointment of his friend; his oily 
fluency of words and manner seemed 
chilled and stiffened after the first hasty 
glance at the old gentleman’s quiet 
face. 

“He has Dallas’ eyes. Which I never 
could understand—curse him!” was his 
secret thought, as he stepped back by 
Honora, and made one or two heavy 
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efforts to fall into an easy conversation 
with her. He grew silent in a moment, 
however, catching the drift of the Doctor’s 
chatter. 

“I go this week—yes. My stay here 
has been delightful, socially. And your 
country is rich in minerals—unlimited 
wealth under your feet, sir! An Ali 
Baba’s cave, if you but knew the magic 
words to unlock it. By the way, I am 
taking a young man from here with me 
as assistant. One of your neighbors. 
A fellow that I met up in the mountains, 
in the stone-quarry—yes.” 

Honora dropped her plant, and, being 
tired, apparently, came a step forward 
and put her hand in her uncle’s arm. 

« Evans mentioned the man to me,” 
pursued the little man, jerkily adjusting 
his spectacles, “and I fell in afterward 
with him at the opening of a mound up 
on Indian Creek. A remarkable case 
of a one-idea’d man, sir. The only peo- 
ple who amount to anything, by-the-bye. 
This fellow is a born naturalist.” 

«“ My niece and I met him near the 
quarry, I think. I doubt not that it is 
the same person. You remember, Hon- 
ora ?” 

«“T think I do.” 

“Do you take him with you as a la- 
borer ?” questioned Mr. Galbraith, po- 
litely continuing the subject which so 
keenly interested his companion. 

«« No—as an assistant. In an inferior 
position, of course. But he will rise. 
He will be of more assistance to me than 
a dozen purblind college-bred fellows, 
who have their opinions cut and dried 
for them. This young man has had but 
few opportunities, I judge; only studied 
the A, B, C of science, as I may say. 
But he has the eye of a hawk and a 
marvelous memory. Evans suggested 
to me to take him. I was surprised 
that the fellow had so much discern- 
ment ; surprised—yes.” 

“It will be of advantage to him?” 
asked Mr. Galbraith. 

«It will be an education such as rarely 
offers itself to any man !” emphatically. 
“I will extend my researches through 
South America, in all probability. We 
may be gone one, two, three years—” 
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«So long ?” said the old man, with a 
quick breath. «I thought the expedition 
would return in the spring ?” 

“I spoke of my own plans, sir,” loftily. 
«I was about to say that, if this young 
man answers my expectation, I will in- 
duce him to accompany me after I sepa- 
rate from the government survey. There 
is something in the boy which has curi- 
ously interested me.” 

“It’s an old trick of his!” growled 
Laddoun, under his breath, adding, awk- 
wardly, when he saw them look at him, 
«I used to know the man you speak of. 
Strangers usually fancied him.” 

“« Yes, there is something very genial and 
attractive in him,” rejoined the Doctor. 

«I thought you were a stranger in 
this part of the country, Colonel Lad- 
doun?” said Mr. Galbraith, looking 
steadily at him. 

Laddoun’s portly body moved uncom- 
fortably under the scrutiny of the strange, 
yet familiar eyes. He began to toy with 
the heavy chain hanging across his 
waistcoat. “I am a stranger here. 
But I knew Galbraith when he was a 
boy.” 

The old gentleman’s quiet gaze rested 
on him for a moment after he had fin- 
ished speaking, but he made him no 
other reply. 

“Galbraith? ’Pon my word,” broke 
in Doctor Pritchard, «I forgot to mention 
that the young man’s name was the same 
as yours. It is so common, hereabouts, 
that it did not attract my attention.” 

“It is common,” said Mr. Galbraith. 
« All branches from the same family tree.” 

They had reached a stile where the 

‘path struck aside to the village. Doctor 
Pritchard stopped and hesitated. 

« Well, Colonel Laddoun, here is our 
road. We must bid our friends good- 
evening, I presume.” 

«“ Good-evening, gentlemen,” said Mr. 
Galbraith, promptly, Pritchard’s visions 
of roast turkey and the Dour wines van- 
ishing into air. “Come to us to-mor- 
row, Doctor. Madam Galbraith es- 
pecially desires to see you.” 

After they were alone he walked more 
slowly, to accommodate his pace to Hon- 
ora, whose step was flagging: it seemed 
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to have lost suddenly its accustomed 
elastic vigor. He fancied, too, when he 
glanced anxiously down at her, that her 
dark eyes were more unintelligible than 
usual. He did not disturb her, how- 
ever, and it was not until they had 
nearly reached the house that she spoke, 
stopping at the very stile where Galbraith 
and Lizzy had stood. 

“New Mexico is a long way from 
Virginia ?” 

«“ Yes, Nora.” 

“I suppose Doctor Pritchard and his 
party will never return ?” 

“Doctor Pritchard has no tie here, 
you know. He was making an examina- 
tion of the Kanawha Salines, and came 
from there up to the mountains.” 

“Yes, I know.” She drew a long 
breath after a while: «It is a good 
thing to be able to go out in the world 
to find work and knowledge—to find 
people who would be friends to you if 
you knew them better. It is tiresome— 
tiresome to be a woman, uncle !” 

He put his hand gently on her brown 
hair and stroked it for his only answer. 
The bent head was so dear to him, and, 
do what he would, his hand so weak to 
guard it! 

Laddoun swaggered smoking along- 
side of the little professor in silence. 
It needed a walk of a quarter of a mile 
and two or three cigars to restore his 
usual complacent tone. Then the bitter 
froth ran off. «I don’t fancy your Gal- 
braiths, sir! They’re ill-bred—ill-bred! 
It is always the case with your petty 
country aristocracy! What the devil 
did the old fellow mean by looking at 
me as if I was a thief? Does he never 
meet a gentleman, that he must scan 
him from head to foot as he would a 
bullock ?” 

«“You’re too sensitive, Colonel,” laugh- 
ed Pritchard. «That hot, Southern blood 
of yours is always too ready to take fire. 
You are a Southerner, aren’t you ?” 

«I—I am pro-slavery. To the back- 
bone. But as for your Galbraiths, they 
had better take care how they insult 
George Laddoun. I have a fact or two 
in reserve for them that would make 
them wince to the marrow.” 
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« You mean old James Galbraith here ? 
A fact in reserve ?” with an astonished 
peer over his spectacles. 

«Ay: this old fellow. But let the 
matter drop: I’ll keep my own counsel. 
So you’re going to make the fortune of 
that boy up at the quarry ?” 

“No, not precisely. But I may put 
him in the way to make his own.” 

«So ?” caressing his moustache thought- 
fully. «Well, good-evening, Doctor,” 
with a sudden start ; «I have an engage- 
ment which I had nearly forgotten.” 

«I wish you had remembered it ten 
minutes sooner,” thought Pritchard, as 
he strode off ; « I would not have lost my 
invitation to dinner. Well! well! Now 
I thought Laddoun and the Galbraiths 
were people just suited to each other !” 

Laddoun, while his companion went 
on slowly cogitating to the village, had 
stopped at a little farm-house by the 
way. “Lend me your fast trotter, 


Billy,” he said to a young fellow who 
lounged out—one of his bar-room chums. 
“I want to reach the Indian Queen be- 
fore night-fall : can she make it ?” 


“Yes. You need not ride her hard, 
either, to do it. Don’t spoil her paces, 
Colonel.” 

“Oh, Lord bless you, no! It’s not 
this nag’s paces that I mean to spoil,” 
as he mounted and patted the mare’s 
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black neck. He rode steadily through 
the mountain roads until the afternoon 
had changed into dusk and night began 
slowly to fall. When he caught sight 
at last of the little stone inn, its windows 
twinkling cheerfully far ahead of him, 
he pressed his horse fiercely, as if, 
through long brooding over his disap- 
pointment, his blood was fairly up. 

Dallas Galbraith, walking up and 
down in front of the little porch in the 
twilight, listening occasionally to the 
Sunday evening gossip of Peggy and the 
boy, caught the first sound of the horse’s 
hoofs echoing down the mountain side, 
and pointed out to Matt the fiery sparks 
struck out on the darkness, as any one 
whose heart is full and happy will notice 
and be amused by a trifle. 

But when the black horse and his 
rider came nearer, Dallas stopped his 
slow saunter and looked at them in 
silence. Then he went up to the 
porch. 

“Iam going up the road,” he said 
quietly to Peggy: “I do not know when 
I will be back. Good-night,” taking 
Matt’s hand, thrust through the railing. 
“God bless you, little fellow!” For he 
knew that the Luck which had been 
against him all his life was upon him at 
last in visible shape, and went to meet 
it face to face. 
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Dawn opes her pensive eyes 
In the yet starry skies, 
A roseate blush upon her cheek and brows: 
Her purple mantle still 
Lies on the sky-kissed hill, 
And a blue, solemn shade thereon it throws. 


The earth lies hushed and calm; 
No chaunt of praise, no psalm, 
Riseth to greet the rose-crowned queen of day: 
Each blade of grass, each leaf, 
Stands out in sharp relief 
Against the rayless blue and silver gray. 


Vou. I.—47 
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All Nature seems to wait 

For some new deed of Fate, 

The silence is a sacred, solemn prayer ; 
When, hark! from some sweet throat 
One thrilling, quivering note 

Fills with its tremulous music all the air. 


Then, from the dewy grass, 

A tiny form doth pass— 

A little soul, all music and all wings: 
All Nature’s voice is heard 
Embodied in this bird, 

That darteth up, and, rising, ever sings. 


It mounteth still and sings: 

What soul yearns not for wings 
To follow after, burst its prison-bars, 

And learn the secret there, 

In those clear realms of air— 
The secret of the rainbow and the stars ? 


To rush, as swift as light, 
Within those regions bright 
Of throbbing, scintillant, intensest blue— 
The air, all breathless, cleave, 
And far below to leave 
Regrets and tears, the raindrop and the dew? 


Ah! caged ’mongst meaner things, 

The soul can use no wings, 

And flutters ’gainst the bars it cannot pass ; 
But it might humbly turn, 
Essaying first to learn 

The secret of the flowers and the grass, 


The bird must learn its song 
The grasses low among, 
And must return to earth with wearied wing ; 
And, though we cannot soar 
Up to the skyey shore, 
Still can we wait, and hope, and love, and sing. 


All lessons would prove good 

Thus learned in brotherhood, 
Striving to walk on earth before we rise; 

And angels from above, 

Wing’d Truth, and Hope, and Love, 
Would bear our message to and from the skies. - 
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THE CORRELATION 
II. 


ITALITY, or Vital Force, is un- 

hesitatingly admitted into the general 
group by Professors Carpenter and Bain, 
and the latter argues warmly for the cor- 
relation of Mental Force with the physi- 
cal forces. He classifies them all to- 
gether under the heads of molar or me- 
chanical force—molecular force—and 
vital force, of which nerve-force may be 
taken as the type. “Living bodies,” 
says Carpenter, “present a large class 
of phenomena altogether peculiar ; but, 
in their production or modification, the 
influence of physical forces is exerted. 
The nerve-force, of which mental force 
is the noblest representative—the nerve- 
force, which must be accounted the high- 
est of all the forms of vital force—is 
most directly and intimately related to 
the physical forces; the correlation of 
magnetism with electricity not being 
more complete than the correlation of 
electricity with nerve-force is shown to 
be.” He seems disposed to regard 
Heat as in a certain sense the primary 
source of all the vital powers, while he 
admits the pre-existence of a living 
organism to be absolutely necessary to 
the conversion of heat or any other 
physical force into a vital force. All the 
vital forces, he contends, are exerted 
through the instrumentality of the simple 
primordial cell—growth, transformation, 
motion, multiplication, nervous function. 
Light and heat, acting upon the organic 
germ, become transformed into vital 
force, as heat acting upon a certain 
combination of metals becomes elec- 
tricity, or as electricity acting upon iron 
develops itself as magnetism. 

But, we must ask, in what condition 
is the primordial organic germ before it 
is thus acted on by light and heat? Is 
it vitalized or not? If not, whence its 
potentiality of growth and multiplication, 
for inorganic substances do not possess 
this power? If it is already vital, then 
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we must recognize a true living force or 
vital principle or energy, independent of, 
inasmuch as it is pre-existent to, «the 
transformation” of light and heat. 

Newport, not satisfied with Carpen- 
ter’s rendering of the ancient dogma, 
that «Heat is life and Cold is death,” 
claims that Light is the vital principle. 
After giving some interesting details of 
observations and experiments upon the 
«Oil-Beetle Melée,” he goes on: «Thus 
the unerring influence of a great physical 
cause, which arouses the instinct of the 
newly-developed being, seems to be 
clearly indicated in the effects of light 
upon these Meldes. These effects I 
may perhaps be allowed to designate as 
the polarization of instinct. The facts 
lead me to regard light as the primary 
source of all vital and instinctive power. 
Matteucci has shown that electricity and 
nervous function are closely related ; 
and, now that Faraday has proved that 
electricity and light are the same princi- 
ple, we seem to have approached closer 
to a knowledge of the origin of Life.” 

Yet Mr. Newport, in the very same 
paper, has a reference to “some material 
constituent of organic life,” and «the 
hitherto imponderable agent, nervous 
function.” 

Radcliffe, Brown-Sequard, and a large 
school of modern physiologists, habitu- 
ally treat of electricity, nerve-force and 
vital force as identical. Brown-Sequard 
boldly attributes to Galvanism an abso- 
lutely creative energy. “I have seen,” 
he declares, in his “Experimental Re- 
searches,” “I have seen muscles created 
by Galvanism—and become as strong as 
they are in healthy men—in cases of 
palsy, in which the muscles had been 
completely destroyed.” 

Fowler, on the other hand, expatiating 
on “the qualities by which vitality has 
correlations with all other forces,” re- 
marks with candor: «But there still re- 
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mains a difference: vitality is the only 
artist of its own coz/s, its material sub- 
strata. No other force can make an 
organ of either plant or animal, the coil 
by which its vitality is evinced.” No 
one retains at present the slightest faith 
in the genesis of electrical acari, such as 
Crosse and Weeks exhibited in 1842. 

Electricity—while with Fowler we deny 
its creative power—we cannot but con- 
template with wonder, as the most ener- 
getic, varied, diffusible and mysterious 
of all the physical forces. It is so rest- 
less that Grove seems justified in re- 
garding it rather “as a motion than a 
thing moving.” Yet we have learned 
to obtain from it the most valuable 
services, and the most striking manifes- 
tations, transmissions or conversions. 
By familiar manipulations we obtain 
from it the intensest heat and the most 
brilliant light. By merely circulating it 
around bars of iron or steel we arouse 
a magnetic force inexhaustible and capa- 
ble of indefinite augmentation. We set 
in action by it all varied modes of attrac- 
tion, repulsion and chemical affinity. Its 
sources are strangely diversified : Voltaic 
or Chemical ; Mechanical, « Vitreous and 
Resinous ;” Galvanic or Vital, Molar and 
Molecular. Its activity or vibratory 
motility seems in a certain sense capri- 
cious, its tension, as the phrase is, vary- 
ing unaccountably. The chemical elec- 
tricity of the telegraph refuses to over- 
leap the sixteenth of an inch, while that 
of the steam-brush clears an interval of 
sixteen feet, and the thunderbolt is almost 
illimitable in its extent of projection. 
Radcliffe attributes to it all muscular 
action as well as nervous function, and 
Todd tenaciously refers to it the 
“ polarity, physiological and pathological, 
the polarization and depolarization” of 
the nerve-textures. 

These erroncous views are no longer 
tenable: the mysteries of Life lie too 
deep to be solved through such specula- 
tions as these. Vital force, nerve-force, 
mental force are energies far removed 
from those of electricity and its kindred 
physical forces. Growth and develop- 
ment, thought, feeling and knowledge, 
although doubtless they are manifested 
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under the influence of these forces, 
and thus correlated with them, as we 
have been created, body and soul, in 
harmony with all the agencies of the 
universe of which we form a part, yet 
each and every one of the living actions, 
germinal and mental, is wrought out by 
a primordial force, a potential energy 
pre-existent to and independent of all 
extrinsic impulse. These impulses may 
direct and modify for good or evil, but 
do not originate, vital force. Electricity, 
the most uniformly present and widely 
diffused of them all, is entirely irrelevant 
and inadequate. Electrical conductors 
will not transmit sensation or volition. 
Every alteration of the nerves stops the 
propagation of the nervous current: to 
bruise them, or cut or burn them, is 
sufficient to interrupt the transmission 
of the current. The conduction of the 
electric current is not interfered with by 
any analogous conditions. 

The most conclusive test of the dis- 
tinction of vital force’ from all others, 
and one which tends especially to forbid 
the identification of nerve-force and 
mental force with electricity, has been 
quite recently furnished us by the patient 
and persevering experiments of the in- 
genious philosophers of Germany upon 
the time occupied in the several pro- 
cesses of intellection—sensation, percep- 
tion, thought, volition, voluntary muscu- 
lar contraction. 

Haller, repeating the attempt to meas- 
ure the velocity of the (so-called) nervous 
fluid, which he records as having been 
made by “a doctor of the Middle Ages,” 
arrived at a result which has been 
wondered at as a curious approximation 
to have been reached «through a series 
of palpable errors.” He estimated its 
rate of traveling at about fifty metres in 
a second of time. 

Helmholtz, employing an ingenious 
instrument of his own construction, «the 
Myograph,” to which he has adapted 
Marey’s tuning-fork, with its exquisitely 
minute vibrations, finds the velocity of 
the nervous current to be about twenty- 
seven metres in a second ; while Hirsch, 
of Neufchatel, rates it at about thirty- 
four metres. 
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Schelke, of Utrecht, is very precise, 

and sets down the velocity of transmis- 
sion of sensations in the human body at 
twenty-nine and one half metres. In 
man, whose frame is of no great length, 
the difference of time required for the 
transmission of sensation from farther 
or nearer points must be very small ; but 
an impression made about the hip is felt 
nearly one-tenth of a second sooner than 
one made at the toe. In the whale, it 
is stated—somewhat hypothetically, per- 
haps—that two seconds elapse, upon the 
insertion of a harpoon in his body, be- 
fore his brain can have been informed 
of the attack, and his will exercised to 
repel it by flapping his tail; a brief 
period, but an important one, as enabling 
a prompt boat’s crew to back away from 
his dangerous neighborhood. 
_ As was to have been expected, our 
experimenters have found the rate of 
velocity to vary in different persons, 
under different circumstances, and in 
different nerves and parts of nerves. 

Marey affirms this difference «in 
velocities of transmission to amount to 
ten or even twenty metres in a second,” 
thus reconciling the several unequal re- 
sults obtained from time to time. He 
found it slower at low than at elevated 
temperatures. 

Munk “found it to be not the same 
in the different parts of a nerve: in the 
motor nerves it seems to increase toward 
the point of connection with the 
muscle.” 

Bezold affirms that «the velocity of 
transmission diminishes when the nerve 
is under the influence of an electric cur- 
tent”—an observation worthy of remark. 

Hirsch has ascertained that two-tenths 
of a second elapse before an observer 
can indicate the perception of a luminous 
spark or an instantaneous noise. 

The «Phonautograph” is an instru- 
ment invented by Jaager and Donders 
to register the vibrations of a word 
uttered. When the syllable to be re- 
peated had been agreed on beforehand, 
the time occupied in noting and report- 
Ing was two-tenths of a second; when 
the syllable was unexpected, or not 
agreed upon beforehand, the delay was 
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one-tenth of a second, the time occupied 
three-tenths. 

“It results from all these experi- 
ments and observations,” argues our au- 
thority, from whom, as has been seen, 
we are drawing largely and freely, «that 
the nervous current propagates itself 
with a velocity relatively inconsiderable. 
Thought, whose quickness we proverb- 
ially refer to, is subject to the laws of 
time and space. The hand which hurls 
a stone cleaves the air with a velocity 
of twenty-two metres a second, not much 
slower than the volition which has deter- 
mined the act: the race-horse, the hare, 
and the grayhound go quite as fast.” 

In different individuals the time re- 
quired is not the same: one perceives, 
reflects, acts quicker than another. M. 
Nicolai, of Manheim, offers us some in- 
teresting records respecting the variation 
of time in the observation of a~single 
and simple astronomical fact—the transit 
of a star across the micrometer thread 
of a fixed telescope, as marked by dif- 
ferent observers on the same spot. 

It would be doing injustice to one of 
the best and acutest thinkers of our 
day, Sir Henry Holland, if we were not 
to notice how shrewdly he anticipated, 
years ago, many of the conclusions to 
which subsequent discoveries have been 
leading. In his “Inquiry into the 
Nervous System” he contends for the 
admission of “time as an element in the 
actions of the nervous power,” and goes 
on to discuss “the nature of the agent 
fulfilling these great functions of animal 
life.’ «Is it one,” he asks, «that can 
be supposed identical with any of those 
surrounding us in nature, or must we 
admit at once that it has no type else- 
where in creation?” Regarding the ques- 
tion as “brought more within our scope 
by being limited in effect to electrical 
agency, and admitting fully the vastness 
or almost universality of the operation 
of this great element and moving prin- 
ciple throughout nature, and the actual 
proofs of its intimate relations to this 
part of the animal economy,” he decides, 
upon deliberate reflection, against their 
identity. 

In a previous chapter, “On Time as 
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an Element in Mental Functions,” he 
has arrived by a different train of obser- 
vations, physiological and pathological, 
at the same deductions as have been 
conclusively established by our German 
experimenters. Mental action, in all its 
modes, is of measurable movement. 
Locke indeed noticed the fact in him- 
self. Holland accepts Miiller’s solu- 
tion, “which supposes the perceptions 
to be distinct and successive states 
of mind,” the very idea of succes- 
sion involving order and necessary lapse 
of time. 

The important inference to be drawn 
—and it is clearly and emphatically de- 
ducible from the experiments above 
described—is this: the nervous fluid is 
not identical with the electric fluid: 
nerve-force is not electricity. We will 
add—-still farther to distinguish correla- 
tion from identity—that on the very 
same grounds we may separate light 
from electricity, notwithstanding New- 
port’s assertion; and, proceeding with 
the same line of argument, we shall re- 
fuse to consider the other “modes of 
motion,” as they are now entitled, how- 
ever apt they may be to produce each 
other reciprocally, as in any true sense 
the same or mere modifications of one 
single force. 

Let motion be the central idea; let it 
be the test and the measure of force, and 
see how wide the separation among 
them. Sound perhaps exhibits to us 
the slowest rate of motion noted. Every 
one is familiar with the interval between 
the flash and the report of a gun; be- 
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tween the fall of an axe or hammer seen 
at a distance, and the impulse on the 
ear; between the glare of the lightning 
and the roar of the thunder following. 

Heat passes rapidly through the air, 
whether radiated or conveyed by waves 
of a special or the ordinary atmosphere. 
In its transmission through conducting 
bodies it is much slower, though vari- 
ably, and refuses to travel through non- 
conductors. 

Light moves with great and well-as- 
certained velocity, at the rate, according 
to Foucault, of 190,000 miles per second, 
more than a hundred times quicker than 
thought or sensation. 

Now compare these with the electric 
fluid in its movements, and they all ap- 
pear absolutely laggard. It propagates 
itself, or, as we Americans say, “ pro- 
gresses,” along the wires with an inex- 
pressible, nay, an inconceivable, rapidity. 
It will “put a girdle round about the 
earth in forty minutes,” as Puck pro- 
mised Oberon to do. It outstrips light 
so prodigiously that if it had been des- 
patched to bear it on to us at the time 
when the great Atlantic cable was laid, 
from some distant fixed stars of our sys- 
tem, whence light has been supposed by 
astronomers to have been on its linger- 
ing way hither for three thousand or 
four thousand years without having 
reached us yet, we should, ere this, 
have had brought to our firmament 
tidings from—nay, why not shining pre- 
sentments of—one and another of those 
glorious suns, perhaps new hosts of 
them to adorn our spangled heavens ? 
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[’ was a theory propounded half in 
jest, half in earnest, by my learned 
friend, the late Mr. Evelyn, that all the 
good sayings of modern times might be 
traced back to some two or three jests 
which have come down to us from the 
remotest antiquity. Before his death, 
which took place a few years ago, he 
became a convert to the development- 
theory of Darwin, and, applying it to 
literature, he conjectured that these two 
or three primeval Jon mots might, per- 
haps, by future discoveries in Sanskrit, 
be reduced to one. 

This was, perhaps, carrying the joke 
a little too far; but I generally found it 
more easy to deny his theory than to 
prove that any brilliant remark of mo- 
dern times, any anecdote, any particu- 
larly beautiful line of poetry, is original. 
No matter what I quoted, he could 
match it from the vast stores of his 
reading. The dear old gentleman used 
frequently to come out to my little cot- 
tage in Germantown to tea, after which 
we would adjourn to the library, light 
our pipes (to produce an intellectual 
halo), put our feet up American fashion, 
and talk till one or two o’clock in the 
morning. And such talk! He was the 
only man I ever met, except the late 
John Quincy Adams, who knew every- 
thing. From theology to the pedigrees 
of horses, from the Egyptian language 
to the art and mystery of cobbling shoes, 
he seemed to be omniscient. But his 
favorite topic was the PARALLELISMS IN 
HUMAN THOUGHT, upon which, he used 
to say, a capital book might be written. 
In following out the researches first 
suggested by Mr. Evelyn during those 
charming conversations, I came across 
So many curious resemblances that it has 
occurred to me to embody some of them 
in the present shape. 


In Beaufort District, South Carolina, 


the negroes—whose conceptions of the. 


arch-enemy of mankind are as lively, if 


not so elevated, as those of Milton— 
are fond of telling the story of a man 
who went into partnership with Old 
Nick in the business of farming. The 
contract was that, at harvest-time, Satan 
should have all the roots and the man 
the tops of the crop. That year the 
man planted corn only. The next year 
the poor devil insisted upon having the 
tops for his share, whereupon the man 
planted potatoes. The story is an odd 
one; but the most curious part of it is 
that the same legend is now current, 
according to the reports of recent tra- 
velers, among the inhabitants of the 
Himalaya Mountains. This may be a 
mere coincidence, but if not, it would be 
interesting to trace the steps by which 
the legend has traveled so far from 
home. No less curious would it be to 
ascertain how the German story of 
Reynard the Fox, of which Dr. Bleek 
discovered traces among the Hotten- 
tots,* happened to turn up in such an 
unexpected quarter. Again, in Mr. 
Tylor’s Researches into the Early His- 
tory of Mankind, it is stated that there 
is in the popular traditions of Central 
America the story of two brothers who, 
starting on their dangerous journey to 
the land of Xibalba, where their father 
had perished, plant each a cane in the 
middle of their grandmother’s house, that 
she may know by its flourishing or 
withering whether they are alive or dead. 
Exactly the same conception occurs in 
the Household Stories of Grimm, who 
traces the idea in Hindoo legends. 
Here again the difficulty of supposing a 
common origin for these narratives is 
almost insuperable. 

In the case of other tales, however, 
we are enabled to see some of the points 
of connection. According to D’Israeli, 
the celebrated story of the Ephesian 
Matron, versified by La Fontaine, and 
dramatized by Bickerstaff, was borrowed 
from the Italians, and will be found in 


* Chips from a German Workshop, vol. ii. p. 212. 
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Petronius, who got it from the Greeks. 
But substantially the same narrative is 
given in Captain Scott’s Zales and An- 
ecdotes from the Arabian Writers. And 
whence did the Arabian fabulists borrow 
it? From the Chinese, apparently, for 
it is found in Du Halde, who collected 
it from the versions of the Jesuits. This 
coincidence is still very remarkable, when 
we reflect that there is a radical differ- 
ence between the languages of the Indo- 
European and the Chinese races. 

When, on the other hand, we find an 
anecdote repeated in various languages 
within the Aryan group, or even when 
it is known to the Semitic races also, 
there ought to be nothing to surprise us. 
Voltaire wrote a learned essay to show 
that most of our best modern stories and 
plots originally belonged to Eastern na- 
tions ; and Douce collected materials for 
a similar work. Mrs. Piozzi’s apologue 
of the Zhree Warnings, beginning 

“The tree of deepest root is found 

Least willing still to quit the ground,” 
appears to have been suggested by a 
Persian tale. (See Motes and Queries, 
Dec. 14, 1867.) The Amphitryon of 
Moliére was an imitation from Plautus, 
who borrowed it from the Greeks, and 
they, apparently, from the Asiatics: it 
is given in Dow’s History of Hindostan. 
Mr. Baring-Gould, in his recently-pub- 
lished Curious Myths of the Middle 
Ages, has taken various legends as they 
are found in the oldest literatures of the 
teeming East, and shown how, changing 
with time and place, they have come 
down to us, in forms greatly altered in- 
deed, but still plainly recognizable. 

And we find among the Oriental na- 
tions not only many of our legends, 
but also some of our proverbs and 
scientific maxims. iat experimentum 
in corpore vili is equivalent to the 
Arabic proverb: “The surgeon prac- 
tises on the orphan’s head.” Again, we 
say: “The burnt child dreads the fire” 
—a thought which is still more forcibly 
expressed in Arabic thus: “ The scalded 
horse dreads cold water.” 


It is not often, however, that we can 
trace our modern (non-theological) ideas 
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outside of the Aryan tongues, or even 
farther back than to the Creeks—a limi- 
tation which is doubtless owing, in part 
at least, to our ignorance of the tradi- 
tions of other nations; but it is not 
difficult to follow up to Hellenic origi- 
nals a large part of the remarkable say- 
ings, both in prose and verse, of modern 
authors. 

This is especially true in poetry. 
Thus, to take a familiar example, one of 
the most beautiful stanzas in Gray's 
Elegy is this : 

“For them no more the blazing hearth shall burn, 
Or busy housewife ply her evening care: 

No children run to lisp their sire’s return, 

Or climb his knees the envied kiss to share.” 

Thomson, Klopstock, Collins, Dyer 
and Gessner all have passages very 
similar to this, and so has Virgil 
(Georgics ii. 523) : 

“He feels the father’s and the husband’s bliss; 

His infants climb and struggle for a kiss.” 
But all these copy Lucretius (iii. 907) : 


‘ But thy dear home shall never greet thee more ; 
No more the best of wives !—thy babes beloved, 
Whose haste half met thee, emulous to snatch 
The dulcet kiss that roused thy secret soul, 
Again shall never hasten !”” 

This exquisitely beautiful address is 
said by Good, to whom we owe the 
above translation, to be “a perfect copy 
of the Athenian Dirge ;” or, perhaps, the 
immortal author got the first germ of the 
thought from Homer’s lines, thus ren- 
dered by Pope: 

* Know thou whoe’er with heavenly power contends, 

Short is his date, and soon his glory ends. 

From fields of death, when late he shall retire, 

No infant on his knees shall call him sire.” 

Lucretius is a great storehouse for 

imitators. His famous Swave, mari 
magno— 
“‘ How sweet to stand, when tempests tear the main, 

On the firm cliff and mark the seaman’s toil ! 

Not that ther’s danger the soul, 

But from such toil how sweet to feel secure ! 

How sweet, at distance from the strife, to view 

Contending hosts, and hear the clash of war !”"— 
quoted by a host of prose writers, has 
been imitated by Akenside, Dryden and 
Beattie ; but the figure is perhaps no- 
where better preserved than in the follow- 
ing lines from an old song, quoted by 
Ben Jonson in Every Man Out of 
Humor: 
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“I wander not to seek for more : 

In greatest storm I sit on shore, 

And laugh at those that toil in vain, 

To get what must be lost again.” 
But Lucretius himself is indebted for 
the idea to Isidorus, who says: “ Nothing 
is more pleasant than to sit at ease in 
the harbor and behold the shipwreck of 
others’”—a sentiment which La Roche- 
foucault repeats, but with French delicacy 
of expression: « Nous avous tous assez 
de force pour supporter les maux d’au- 
tru.” This maxim is commonly attribu- 
ted to him in the brutal form: « There is 
something in the misfortunes of our dest 
friends which is not altogether disagree- 
able to us.” 

Perish those who said our good things 
before us! In very truth most of them 
have perished, and not even their names 
survive ; but, every little while, we find 
that the best things in our favorite 
modern authors are as old as the Latin 
writers, who almost invariably copied 
from the Greeks, and made no scruple 
in confessing the fact. It is astonish- 
ing, when one comes to examine into it, 
what a large proportion of the choice 
passages of the English poets, particu- 
larly those of the last century, are bor- 
rowed from the classic authors of Greece 
and Rome. Cowper says, for example : 


“God made the country, and man made the town ;” 


and Cowley: 
“God the first garden made, and the first city, Cain ;’’ 


but Varro was before them: 

Divina Natura dedit agros, ars hu- 
mana @dificavit urbes. 

Moore has left the English-speaking 
race some charming poetry, but the 
following couplet is sufficient to im- 
mortalize him: 


“You may break, you may shatter the vase, if you 


But the scent of the roses will hang round it still.”” 


The idea was probably taken from Hor- 
ace, who appears to be speaking of the 
odor of wine which is retained by an 
earthen vessel into which that liquid has 
been poured, when he says: 
semel imbuta recens, servabit odorem 
~ Testa diu. 

The vase will long the scent retain 

It chanced, when newly made, to gain. 

Vor. 1.—48 
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By the way, St. Jerome (Zfistola ad 
Letam) uses almost the same words to 
illustrate the importance of the kind of 
instruction given to a young girl. 

Thomson’s phrase, Loveliness, . . . 
when unadorned, adorned the most,” is 
as old as Athenzus, where we find it 
addressed to a skinned eel! The same 
writer, who lived in the third century, 
records also the joke about a bottle of 
wine being very little of its age, which 
has been fathered on a hundred others 
since his time. 

Dryden tells us, in his 4// for Love, 
that 

“Men are but children of a larger growth”— 
a view which Seneca took in his 7veatise 
on Anger: “Men are but children too, 
though they have gray hairs and are of 
a larger size.” 

I had occasion, some little time back, 
to set right a young friend who was 
boasting of the wisdom of his ancestors, 
as developed in their proverbs. He 
meant, of course, his English ancestors ; 
and by way of proof he cited the saying, 
“ There is many a slip ’twixt the cup and 
the lip.” He was astounded when told 
that, in order to come at the author of 
that renowned aphorism, he must go con- 
siderably farther back than any ancestors 
he could find in England ; for it was ad- 
dressed to Anczus, one of the comrades 
of Jason in the Argonautic expedition, 
the date of which is usually placed in the 
thirteenth century before the Christian 
era, at which period, if there were any 
inhabitants in England, they must have 
answered to Dryden’s description of 
primitive man: 

“ When wild in woods the noble savage ran.” 


The story is, that Anczeus had been told 
that he would not live to taste the wine 
of his own vineyard; and, some time 
afterward, when he was on the point of 
tasting it, he turned to the person who 
had uttered the foreboding and laughed 
at him. The seer replied to this sar- 
casm in the well-known words, «There 
is many a slip ’twixt the cup and the. 
lip,” or (to render the original Greek 
accurately), « There is much between lip 
and cup.” (Multa cadunt inter calicem 
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supremague labra.) At the same in- 
stant Anceus was, told that a wild boar 
was near; whereupon he put down the 
cup without tasting the wine, went out 
to attack the animal, and was killed 
by it. 

It was Aristotle—that close observer 
of nature—who said: « One swallow does 
not make a spring ;” and also, « There 
is no great genius without a touch of 
madness.” Seneca borrowed this thought 
from him, and Dryden versified it : 

“Great wits are sure to madness near allied, 

And thin partitions do their bounds divide.” 
This idea must have been in the mind 
of the distinguished Mr. Tazewell, of 
Virginia, when, to the remark in his 
presence that John Randolph of Roanoke 
was mad, he replied, «I wish he would 
bite me /” 

Bacon says: “He that hath wife and 
children hath given hostages to fortune ;” 
and so does Lucan, in the Pharsalia 
(vii. 661) : 


Conjux 

Est mihi, sunt nati: dedimus tot pignora fatis. _ 

The saying, commonly attributed to 
Napoleon, that « There is but one step 
from the sublime to the ridiculous,” has 
been traced to Longinus ; and Breen, in 
his Modern English Literature, cites 
about forty parallel passages of the same 
idea. 

Our proverb, « Necessity is the mother 
of invention,” is as old as St. Gregory 
Nazianzen: “For there is nothing more 
inventive than suffering.” The Latins 
have it, Water artium necessitas. 


Among the most interesting imitations 
are those which occur in early Christian 
writers. St. John Chrysostom was 
learned in Greek literature, and it would 
be curious if we could trace to a classic 
model the exquisite prayer composed by 
him: “Fulfill now, O Lord, the desires 
and petitions of thy servants, as may be 
most expedient for them.” This is not, 
I believe, a scriptural idea, but there is 
something not unlike it in a prayer by 
an unknown poet, which is highly com- 
mended by Plato: “Father Jove, grant 
us good, whether we pray for it or not ; 
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and avert from us evil, even though we 
pray for it.” Compare the lines : 

“ Unasked, what good thou knowest, grant ; 

What ill, though asked, deny,” 
in Pope’s Universal Prayer. Also the 
Collect, beginning: «Almighty God, the 
fountain of all wisdom, who knowest our 
necessities before we ask, and our igno- 
rance in asking.” 

It has been remarked that the words 
(in the Collect for Peace), “whose ser- 
vice is perfect freedom,” are not unlike 
those of Philo Judzus: «To serve God 
is better not only than liberty, but even 
than a kingdom.” 

But these adaptations are seemingly 
not confined to uninspired writers. The 
Bible, in various places, recognizes what 
Max Miiller calls “the sparks of truth 
that light up, like stars, the dark yet 
glorious night of the ancient world.” 
St. Paul, who elsewhere quotes from the 
classic writers of Greece, if not of Rome, 
says: “How unsearchable are his judg- 
ments ! and his ways past finding out.” 
This is almost identical with the phrase: 
Fudicia Dei sunt ita recondita ut quis 
tlla scrutari nullatenus possit. This 
passage—literally, «The judgments of 
God are so hidden that no one can by 
any means search them out”—will be 
found in Bohn’s Dictionary of Latin 
Quotations, where it is attributed to 
Cicero, but without any specific reference 
to book and chapter. After spending 
an hour or two in careful search, I came 
to the conclusion that this reference is a 
mistake, and was confirmed in it by 
finding that Olshausen and other com- 
mentators make no allusion to such an 
amazing coincidence as this would be, if 
genuine. There is no doubt, however, 
about the following parallelism: In 2 
Peter iii. 10, we read: “The heavens 
shall pass away with a great noise, and 
the elements shall melt with fervent 
heat ; the earth also, and the works that 
are therein, shall be burned up.” Com- 
pare Ovid’s Esse guogue in Fatis: «He 
remembers also that it was in the de- 
crees of Fate that a time should come 
when the sea and the earth and the 
palace of heaven, seized by the flames. 
should be burnt, and the laboriously- 
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wrought fabric of the universe should be | 
in danger of perishing.” — Metamor- 
phoses, i. 256. 


But not only have the moderns bor- 
rowed from the ancients, and the ancients 
from one another, but the writers and 
speakers of the last few centuries have 
imitated one another to a surprising ex- 
tent—sometimes consciously, sometimes 
unconsciously. 

If ever any man was original, it was 
the late President Lincoln, whose capital 
sayings have enriched what the Emperor 
Alexander is good enough to call the 
American language. And yet many of 
his best things were, unconsciously to 
himself, but repetitions. At first sight, 
nothing appears more fresh than a re- 
mark he made on being informed that 
the enemy had “gobbled up” two briga- 
dier-generals and fifty horses: «I am 
sorry for the horses,” answered Lincoln, 
«but I can make plenty of brigadiers.” 
The good President is said to have been 
familiar with Burns’ songs, many of 
which he knew by heart. Perhaps there 
was even then floating in his memory 
the famous stanza of the Scotch bard: 

“A king may make a belted knight, 
A marquis, duke and a’ that ; 
But an honest man’s aboon his might : 
Gude faith, he mauna fa’ that.’ 
Where did Burns get the idea? Per- 
haps from Goldsmith. In the year 1770, 
when Burns was eleven years of age, 
was published that exquisite poem, Zhe 
Deserted Village, in which occur the 
lines : 

“Princes and lords may flourish or may fade : 

A breath can make them, as a breath has made ; 

But a bold peasantry, their country’s pride, 

When once destroyed, can never be supplied.” 
And Goldsmith himself, like all great 
writers, was not above taking an idea 
from another, as when he imitated the 
following epigram on Fréron: « Un ser- 
pent mordit Jean Fréron. Eh! bien, le 
serpent en mourut.” Goldsmith has it: 

“The man recovered of the bite— 
The dog it was who died.” : 
Now if Goldsmith knew of this epigram 
on Fréron, the writings of Fréron him- 
self, the father of French newspaper 
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criticism (the same whose passionless 
satires, stinging Voltaire almost to mad- 
ness, gave occasion to some of the most 
spiteful passages in Candide), were 
doubtless not unfamiliar to him. If so, 
Goldsmith had probably met with the 
following anecdote of Louis XIV., re- 
lated by Fréron in the Année Littéraire 
a few years before the publication of 7he 
Deserted Village. The Grand Monarch 
was walking one day in the garden of 
Versailles, with his nobles around him 
uncovered. Mansard, the able architect 
and amiable man (the inventor of the 
curb-roof which is now coming again into 
fashion), was of the party, and the king, 
knowing he was indisposed, directed him 
to put on his hat. The courtiers looked 
astonished at so great a condescension, 
but the monarch rebuked them by say- 
ing, “Gentlemen, / can make as many 
dukes as I please, but I never could 
make a man like Mansard.” 

Probably the thought was original 
with the French king, but possibly also 
it was selected from Van Mander’s Life 
of Holbein, published in 1604, or thirty- 
four years before Louis was born. That 
author. (quoted in Wornum’s Life of 
Holbein) relates that the painter was 
engaged in finishing the portrait of some 
lady of whom King Henry VIII. was 
enamored, when a certain earl, one of 
the noblemen of the court, visited his 
studio, and, finding the door locked, 
knocked for admission. Holbein ex- 
cused himself, and informed his lordship 
that he was engaged and could not then 
be disturbed, but requested him to come 
another time. Such a refusal from a 
low painting fellow was not to be borne, 
and the nobleman made a great noise at 
the door, threatening to break it open if 
he were not immediately admitted. This 
was too much for the ‘patience of the 
sturdy German, and, opening the door, 
he unceremoniously thrust the obtrusive 
courtier headlong down the stairs which 
led to it, hurting him seriously. Holbein 
just heard his adversary’s exclamation 
of “O Lord! have mercy on me!” 
fastened his door again, and then, not 
knowing whether his man were dead or 
alive, made his escape through one of 
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the windows of his room, and hastily 
sought the apartment of the king. He 
approached him with trembling, and fell 
on his knees, at once soliciting his pardon 
for a great offence that he had committed 
against his majesty. The king con- 
sented, provided Holbein gave him an 
honest account of what had happened. 
When Henry heard the details of the 
story, he somewhat repented of his too 
hasty compliance: however, he told the 
painter not to go away, but to wait in 
one of the adjoining rooms. Shortly 
afterward the peer arrived, carried in a 
chair, smarting with indignation under 
the affront, to whom the king, after hear- 
ing his complaint, said: «J tell you, my 
lord, that out of seven peasants, I can, if 
Ll please, any day, make seven earls, 
but out of seven earls I could not make 
one such artist as Hans Holbein!” 
Now these sayings of Lincoln, Burns, 
Goldsmith, Louis XIV. and Henry VIII., 
‘so different in form, but so identical in 
substance, are but illustrations of the 
idea to which Pope has given words: 


“Honor and shame from no condition rise : 
Act well your part, there all the honor lies.” 


The Germans express it in the proverb: 


Edel seyn ist gar viel mehr, 
Als adlich seyn von den Eltern her. 
That is: 
The noble in himself is worth much more 
Than the mere heir of such as lived of yore— 
a good democratic maxim, embodied in 
substance in the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, and one which might fitly be 
adopted as the motto of the Liberal 
Party of Europe. The thought itself, 
indeed, is as old as human nature: we 
find it in the most ancient books—the 
Talmud, for example, where it is ex- 
pressed thus: «Not the place honors 
the man, but the man the place.” The 
practical illustration of the idea is re- 
ported by Phzdrus in the epilogue to 
the second book of his Fadles: 


sopi ingentem statuam posuére Attici, 
Servum collocarunt zterna in basi. 


The curious felicity of the use of the 
word collocdrunt evaporates in Smart’s 
version : 
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“A statue of great art and fame 
Th’ Athenians raised to /Esop’s name— 
Him sitting on the eternal base, 

Whom servile rank could not disgrace.” 


Another commonplace idea, which 
must have struck men more forcibly 
before the invention of clubs than it 
does now, is the utility of taverns. Bos- 
well remarks that “there is nothing which 
has been contrived by man by which so 
much happiness is produced as by a good 
tavern or inn ;” thus repeating in prose 
the lines of Shenstone, ending— 


‘* His warmest welcome in an inn.” 


Archbishop Leighton used to say that 
if he were to choose a place to die, it 
should be an inn. Perhaps, uncon- 
sciously even to himself, the thought 
was suggested originally by the lines of 
Walter de Mapes : 

Mihi est propositum, in tabernd mori, 

Vinum sit appositum, morientis ori, 

Ut dicant cum venerint, angelorum chori, 

Deus sit propitius huic potatori. 
But the good Archbishop, we may be 
sure, only approved of the first line. 


Watts, if I mistake not, has the fol- 
lowing stanza: 
**So, when a raging fever burns, 
We shift from side to side by turns ; 
But ’tis a poor relief we gain, 
To change the place and keep the pain.” 
Who would suppose that this was 
taken from Ariosto, and from a passage 
the context of which would hardly have 
answered Watts’ devotional purpose ?— 
‘* Thus the sick patient seeks to assuage his pain, 
While the fierce fever throbs in every vein ; 
From side to side he shifts his place by turns, 
But unremitting still the fever burns.” 
Orlando Furioso, 28, 90; translation. 
Coleridge, in his Biographia Literaria, 
copied some nineteen pages almost ver- 
batim from Schelling, without one dis- 
tinct word of acknowledgment on the 
part of the transcriber ;* and Disraeli 
« conveyed” a considerable part of the 
eulogium on Wellington, which he pro- 
nounced in the House of Commons, from 
Thiers’ panegyric on St. Cyr. 
Quite recently a French author has 
written a book to show that Moliére de- 


* Blackwood’s Magazine, vol. xlvii. p. 296. 
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rived not only most of his plots, but the 
dialogue of whole scenes, from Italian 
comedies. TZartuffe, he maintains, was 
taken from an Italian play called Z’/ppo- 
crito. We knew before that Bickerstaff 
took his comedy of the Hypocrite from 
Tartuffe. Corneille, on the other hand, 
borrowed largely from the Spanish dra- 
matists. Again, the character of Don 
Juan has been developed in succession 
by Tirso de Molina, Moliére, Mozart, 
Hoffman, Byron and Musset. 

Milton says (Paradise Lost, viii.): 

“ Grace was in all her steps, heaven in her eye ; 

In every gesture, dignity and love.” 
The first words are an adaptation from 
Tibullus’ Sudpicia : 
Illam quidquid agit, quoquo vestigia vertit 
Componit furtim subsequiturque decor. 

In this, as well as in that above quoted 
from Phzedrus, the exquisite beauty of 
the original vanishes in the translation 
which I now venture to give, as it does 
in all other versions I have seen: 

Whate’er she does, where’er her steps she turns, 

A furtive grace the artless girl adorns. 
This passage was imitated also by Car- 
dinal Bembo and Count Castiglione : the 
latter inserted his Latin adaptation in 
a poem he addressed to his wife, Eliza- 
beth Gonzaga. But whence did Milton 
borrow heaven in her eye? Perhaps 
from Shakespeare’s Troilus and Cressida 
(iv. 4): 

“The lustre in your eye, heaven in your cheek, 

Pleads your fair usage.” 
But more probably from the Pzlaster 
of Beaumont and Fletcher (iii. 1): 


‘How heaven is in your eyes ;” 


or from Dante (Paradiso, xviii. 21), where 
Beatrice says : 
“Not in mine eyes alone is paradise.” 

In all countries the disenchantment 
which too often occurs to married people 
when the honeymoon is over, and the 
passion of Love is not supplemented, as 
it should be, by Respect and Friendship, 
has given occasion for satirists. Thus 
the Germans say : 

Der Ehestand ist ein Hiihner-Haus 

Der eine will hinein, der andre will heraus. 


Which might be rendered : 
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The marriage state is like a coop, built stout— 
The outs would fain be in, the ins be out. 


There is an English parallel to this 
rather curious illustration which I have 
never seen in print, but I heard it once 
from a fair lady’s lips, in my hot youth, 
when William Fourth was king: 
Marriage is like a flaming candle-light 
Placed in the window on a summer’s night ; 
Inviting all the insects of the air 
To come and singe their pretty winglets there : 
Those that are out butt heads against the pane— 
Those that are in butt to get out again. 
Again, we make the horse say: 


Up hill force me not ; 
Down hill urge me not ; 
On level ground spare me not. 


The German is better, because shorter: 


Berg auf, sachte ; 
Berg ab, achte ; 
Grad’ aus, trachte. 

When the convents of Mexico were 
confiscated in 1863 by Juarez, Mr. G. 
Naphegyi rescued some of their precious 
books and manuscripts from destruction. 
Among them was an ancient set of rules 
for the preservation of health, written in 
monkish Latin and purporting: to be 
copied from a work of the date of 1100 
A. D. (Sacado de una obra del Ano de 
Nuestra Senor Mil Cien). 1 am indebted 
to him for a transcript of that paper, 
which contains twenty-one maxims, the 
eleventh being: 

Post prandium nihil aut parum dormire, 
Post coenam vero, mille passus ire. 
Of this our English maxim is almost a 
literal translation : 
“ After dinner, rest a while; 
After supper, walk a mile.”” 

Even Servius’ absurd derivation of 
Lucus & non lucendo—that is, Lucus, a 
grove, 4 non lucendo because it does not 
shine—has its parallels. Some crities 
have imagined that /udus, a school, was 
so called @ non ludendo because no play 
was allowed in it: del/um, war, a nullé 
re bellé because it has nothing pleasing 
in it; and Varro rather inclines to think 
that celum, heaven, may be derived @ 
celando from “to conceal,” because it is 
open. In like manner Millville, in New 
Jersey, was originally so called because 
there were no mills there, only glass 
factories. 
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“Is there anything,” asks Solomon, 
“whereof it may be said, See, this is 
new?” Certainly not tarring and feather- 
ing, which, though generally supposed to 
be an American invention, is really as old 
as the Crusades. In the laws and ordi- 
nances appointed by King Richard the 
First for his navy, occurs this passage 
(Hakluyt, p. 7): “Item, a thiefe or felon 
that hath stolen, being lawfully convicted, 
shall have his head shorne, and boyling 
pitch powred upon his head, and feathers 
or downe strawed upon the same, where- 
by he may be knowen, and so at the first 
landing-place they shall come to, there 
to be cast up.” This latter portion of 
the punishment corresponds pretty ac- 
curately, I am told, with a custom once 
prevalent on the Mississippi river. 


The foregoing examples—and they 
might be multiplied indefinitely, did space 
permit—go again to confirm the saying 
of the Wise Man (a saying which was, 
perhaps, not original with him), that 
“there zs nothing new under the sun.” 
And why should there be anything new? 
Human nature remains the same as at 
the beginning ; we have the same stock 
of perceptions : we love, hate, envy, rev- 
erence, we hope and fear, as did the men 
of Homer’s time. That Father of Lit- 
erature has noted all the various passions 
of human nature, together with their out- 
ward signs of gesture, attitude and ac- 
tion; and his descriptions have never 
been equaled, save by Shakespeare. The 
superiority of Homer and Shakespeare 
themselves over other poets consists not 
so much in their discovery of new sen- 
timents or images, as in their striking 
and refined manner of expressing them. 
And as the moral world, with its beauties 
and deformities, lies open to the view of 
all observers, so the material world also, 
with the living things upon it, has not 
changed essentially during the three or 
four thousand years which have elapsed 
since the dawn of literature. Here also 
the poet, let him have never so much 
genius, can find nothing new to describe: 
his art consists wholly in manner—in 
placing an idea in a clearer light, and 
presenting it in a neater form of expres- 
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sion, than his predecessors. For exam- 
ple, the phenomena of sunrise have al- 
ways been the same, and nothing was 
more natural than that the poets should 
personify the sun in the act of coming 
above the horizon. Thus Homer speaks 
of him as shooting forth from the ocean, 
and Virgil as rising from the rocks of 
Ida; but it was reserved for Shakespeare 
to say: 
‘Look what streaks 

Do lace the severing clouds in yonder east: 

Night’s candles are put out; and jocund day 

Stands tiptoe on the misty mountain-top”— 
thus adding the further touch of stand- 
ing tiptoe, the attitude of Mercury eager 
to shoot away on his errand. 

Shakespeare, like all true poets, was 
absolutely careless where he got the clay 
which his genius moulded and into which 
he puta living soul. Take, for example, 
his exquisite play of Romeo and Fuliet. 
Shakespeare had read the story of the 
two lovers in Paynter’s collection of 
tales, which Paynter had translated from 
the French vecuezl of Pierre Boisteau, 
the latter having himself translated it 
from the Italian collection of Bandello. 
It appears to have been originally gath- 
ered from popular tradition both by Gi- 
rolamo della Corte and Luigi da Porto. 
But what would it have been if Shakes- 
peare had not breathed into it the breath 
of life ? 

To come down to details: Shakes- 
peare’s comparison of the world to a stage 
will be found in Petronius—gudd fere 
totus mundus exerceat histrionem. This 
is the germ. For ages it enjoyed, as it 
were, only an inferior and rudimentary 
life, until its development in the match- 
less soil of Shakespeare’s mind : 

‘All the world’s a stage, 
And all the men and women merely players : 
They have their exits and their entrances; 
And one man in his time plays many parts, 
His acts being seven ages ;” 
and so on. 
Again, Catullus says : 
Qui nunc it per iter tenebricosum, 
Illuc unde negant redire quenquam. 
That is, «Who now is traveling along 
the shaded path to the spot from which, 
they say, no one ever returns.” How 
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immensely improved is Shakespeare’s 
line: “That undiscovered country from 
whose bourne no traveler returns” ! 

Take another example: Virgil, in cu- 
rious accordance with rabbinical ideas, 
which Dante also followed, speaking of 
the infernal regions, says : 


“And some are hung to bleach upon the wind, 
Some plunged in waters, others purged in fires, 
Till all the dregs are drained and all the rust expires.” 
DryveEn’s £neis, vi. 1003. 


And see what the idea becomes when 
the master-artist puts his hand to the 
work ; 
“Ay, but to die and go we know not where ; 

To lie in cold obstruction, and to rot ; 

This sensible, warm motion to become 

A kneaded clod; and the delighted spirit 

To bathe in fiery floods, or to reside 

In thrilling regions of thick-ribbéd ice ; 

To be imprisoned in the viewless winds, 

And blown with restless violence about 

The pendant world.” 


It is a remark of Bishop Hurd—to 
whom I am indebted for some of these 
illustrations—that in all cases of imita- 
tion by Shakespeare of the classic writers 
the expression of the sentiment is in pure 
idiomatic English. 

Pope, who stands at the head of the 
English didactic poets, was equally free 
in appropriating the ideas of others, and 
he had genius enough of his own to 
afford to make this frank acknowledg- 
ment: “I freely confess that I have 
served myself all I could by reading.” 
And Moliére said: “Je prends mon 
bien ott je le trouve ”—I take my prop- 
erty wherever I find it. Both might 
have added, that, like those capitalists 
who, by putting them into a useful 
shape, reap most of the profit of others’ 
inventions, so the author of the Zssay ox 
Man and the author of Le Misanthrope 
have justly earned a fame greater than 
that of those whose ideas they have imi- 
tated. In taking something from others, 
they have added much of their own, and 
made that valuable which otherwise would 
have been useless. Take, for example, 
the lines : 


“ For modes of faith let graceless zealots fight : 
His can’t be wrong whose life is in the right ;”” 


and note what an improvement they are 
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on Cowley’s eulogy of his friend Cra- 
shaw : 
“ His faith perhaps in some nice tenets might 
Be wrong ; his life, I’m sure, was in the right.’? 
Compare Ovid also (77istia, ii. 353): 
Whate’er the variance of my song may be, 
My life is modest, though my muse is free. 
The Essay on Man furnishes many 
other examples where Pope, though a 
free imitator, surpassed his original. For 
instance: 
“Men would be angels, angels would be gods,”’ 
is an improvement on Sir Fulk Grevil: 
“Men would be tyrants, tyrants would be gods.” 
Again: 
“ Man never is, but always to be blest,’ 
the germ of which thought is perhaps 
from Manilius (iv. 5): : 
Victuros agimus semper, nec vivimus unquam. 
And, 
“ Just as the twig is bent the tree’s inclined,” 
from Petrarch, if I recollect rightly : 
Dum tener est ramus, flectitur obsequio. 
But the original is in Ovid (xxi. 179): 
Flectitur obsequio curvatus ab arbore ramus. 


Waller wrote: 


“The eagle’s fate and mine are one ; 
Which, on the shaft that made him die, 
Espied a feather of his own, 
Wherewith he wont to soar on high.” 
But Byron’s amplification is an improve- 
ment: 
“So the struck eagle, stretched upon the plain, 

No more through rolling clouds to soar again, 

Viewed his own feather on the fatal dart, 

And winged the shaft that quivered in his heart. 

Keen were his pangs, but keener far to feel 

He nursed the pinion which impelled the steel, 

While the same plumage that had warmed his nest, 

Drank the last life-drop of his bleeding breast.’’ 

English Bards. 

Byron was not a very deep reader ; 
indeed, he died too young for that; but 
he probably had read Shakespeare’s 
Sonnets, and what he once read he rarely 
forgot. Now there is a passage in the 
nineteenth sonnet which may or may not 
have suggested a famous line in Childe 
Harold (iv. 182): 

“ Time writes no wrinkles on thy azure brow— 

Such as creation’s dawn beheld, thou rollest now.” 
The passage in Shakespeare is this ; the 
poet is addressing Time : 
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“But I forbid thee one most heinous crime. 
Oh carve not with thy hours my love’s fair row, 
Nor draw no lines there with thine antique fen.” 


I think Byron’s is the better. 

“All that is left us,” says Pope, “is 
to recommend our productions by the 
imitation of the ancients ; and it will be 
found that in every age, the highest 
character for sense and learning has 
been obtained by those who have been 
the most indebted to them. For, to say 
truth, whatever is very good sense must 
have been common sense in all times.” 


And here, perhaps, we in America 
may learn a lesson. Not only is there 
a lack of profound classical learning 
among our writers, but in the few who 
have it there is too great a dread of imi- 
tation, as if imitation were of necessity 
borrowing or stealing ; and as if our best 
poet was not also the one most familiar 
with the whole range of classical, medi- 
eval and modern poetry. 

Edgar A. Poe brought an absurd 
charge of plagiarism against Longfellow, 
based upon resemblances which would 
have equally convicted Shakespeare, 
Pope, and indeed all the’ great poets 
since Homer’s time. In Headley’s 
Beauties of English Poetry, Poe points 
out the following stanza: 

“ But hark ! wey pulse, like a soft drum, 
Beats my approach—tells thee I come ! 
And slow howe’er my marches be, 
I shall at last sit down by thee.”’ 
But who does not see how Longfellow 
has improved upon it ?— 
“ Art is long and time is fleeting, 
And our hearts, though stout and brave, 
Still like #euffed drums are beating 
Funeral marches to the grave.” 
Instead of censure, the author of these 
lines merits praise. 

If, like the Flathead Indians, we try 
to make our heads of a different shape 
from those of our ancestors, we shall, if 
we succeed, produce originality indeed, 
but with it, also, deformity. It is not 
by neglecting Goethe, Pope, Moliére, 
Milton, Shakespeare, Dante, Virgil and 
Lucretius that our young authors will 
drink in inspiration ; still less by turning 
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away from that perennial fount of whose 
crystal waters every great writer of later 
times has freely drank, at either first or 
second hand. 

“Read Homer once, and you can read no more, 

For all books else appear so mean, so poor ; 

Verse will seem prose ; but still persist to read, 

And Homer will be all the books you need.” 

Advice similar to that which is given 
to the aspirant for fame in literature 
must be addressed to the youthful com- 
poser of music. He must study and 
even imitate the works of Beethoven and 
Mozart. Those immortal composers 
have expressed in tone-language the 
pathetic, the joyous and the heroic 
thoughts of man with a fullness which 
leaves very little room for originality in 
their successors. Accordingly, we find 
that while many of the secular and re- 
ligious melodies whose popularity is a 
proverb are traceable to composers of a 
very early date, many reputed new com- 
positions in harmony are but imitations 
of the unrivaled works of the master 
tone-poets. On the other hand, Wag- 
ner’s attempts at originality in his « Music 
of the Future” have not been sufficiently 
successful to give much encouragement 
to others. It is true that the musicians 
of the future may perhaps recognize in 
Wagner and his school a higher merit 
than is accorded to them by their con- 
temporaries ; but this at least is certain, 
that if his discords and resolutions are in- 
deed an advance on the music of the past, 
that advance would not have been possi- 
ble but for the progress already made in 
the science of harmony. In other words, 
Music obeys the general Law of De- 
velopment. 

The same difficulty in producing works 
of marked originality which is experienced 
in Literature and Music, meets us in 
every branch of the Fine Arts; so that it 
may be reverently said that the history 
of the expression of human thought, 
whether in words, music, painting, sculp- 
ture or architecture, is strictly analogous 
to the history of the universe itself— 
that glorious expression of the thought 
of God—in regard to which the last 
word of science is—ConrTINUITY, 
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HE air we breathe on the Eastern 

side of the Atlantic has much in it of 
the suffocating atmosphere which pre- 
cedes the hurricane. Europe is decidedly 
drifting into a war, compared to which 
the most sanguinary struggles of old 
will perhaps be recorded by future his- 
torians as mere child’s play. Let us 
briefly state the facts before we draw 
the conclusion. 


Every one is by this time aware that 
France is saddled with an Army bill 
confessedly intended to make the French 
army an irresistible engine of destruc- 
tion. The term of service has been in- 
creased from seven to nine years—five 
years to be spent under the colors, and 
four in the reserve. 800,000 men will 
be called upon to enable France to «hold 
her head up in Europe.” In addition 
to this, a movable National Guard is 


created, with a view to garrison all the 
country in war-time, and to strengthen, 
by 400,000 men, the fighting resources 


of the Empire. Thus the Army bill 
places 1,200,000 drilled soldiers at the 
disposal, not of the people, mark you, 
but of one man. And this is not meant 
only to provide for remote contingencies : 
no; it is well understood that the pro- 
visions of the bill are to come in opera- 
tion at once. The young men hitherto 
exempted from military service, and now 
doomed to form part of the movable Na- 
tional Guard, which Marshal Neil sig- 
nificantly declared to be “destined to 
have a great future,” are all available. 
They can be drilled within a few months 
—can be summoned to their respective 
battalions immediately. Fortresses have 
been repaired. The artillery is in a per- 
fect state. Twenty thousand cavalry 
horses, purchased in Hungary, have 
been forwarded to Trieste and thence 
to Marseilles. Gun-makers are busy 
manufacturing those Chassepot rifles 
which did, at Mentana, such fearful exe- 
cution, and are expected to meet with ad- 
Vow. I.—49 


vantage the Prussian needle-guns. But 
a few days ago a placard was posted on 
the walls of the Ministry of Finance, in 
Paris, announcing that, in a few weeks’ 
time, the government will be pre- 
pared to receive tenders for the supply 
of 2,588,800 powder-boxes. Nor are 
warlike preparations confined to the land 
forces, The greatest activity prevails in 
the French maritime arsenals. Thirty- 
nine ships of different sizes are at present 
in course of construction. When they 
are built, the fleet ready for sea—which 
already comprises three hundred and 
forty-eight men-of-war steamers and one 
hundred and sixteen sailing ships—will 
amount to five hundred and three vessels. 
It is asserted by the Kronstadt Wiestnik 
—the official organ of the Russian ad- 
miralty—that every arrangement has 
been made at Toulon to embark forty 
thousand men. So much for the naval 
forces. As to the land forces, France, 
before long, will be armed to the teeth, 
and Napoleon III. will have at his com- 
mand a more formidable army than that 
which, under his great uncle, invaded 
Russia. 

Now, what are they doing on the 
other side of the Rhine? Baron von 
Beust is said to have sent to foreign 
governments a circular informing them 
that «Prussia was effecting considerable 
and threatening increase in her arma- 
ment.” It is also given out that she is 
sending needle-guns and officers of in- 
struction to Saint Petersburg. At all 
events, one may safely infer, from the 
eagerness with which Count Bismarck 
strives to tighten the bonds of German 
unity—as shown by his sharp remon- 
strance to the government of Hesse 
Darmstadt on its separate acceptance 
of a European conference—that the 
German Premier clearly foresees a stout 
contest, and that he intends to make 
ready for it. 

Russia could not remain behind her 
neighbors in preparing for battle. She 
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also found it necessary to improve her 
guns, and the /zvalide Russe took care 
to acquaint the world with the fact that 
the Russian government has decided 
on adopting the Karl breech-loader—a 
weapon the accuracy of which, we are 
told, is not impaired by thirty thousand 
shots. 

The reported reduction of the Aus- 
trian military force is contradicted point 
blank by the Gazetta Naradowa of Lem- 
berg, stating that in Austria military 
preparations on a vast scale are being 
pressed on; that Austria’s stores are 
full of provisions ; that by next spring 
there will be a concentration of troops 
around Cracow; that the hussars of 
Count Halley’s corps have received no- 
tice to have their stores ready and to be 
prepared for a campaign. «Should any 
power presume to attack Austria,” ex- 
claimed, the other day, Count Andrassy, 


the President of the Hungarian ministry, 


«it would be found that Austria, backed 
by us, is not to be ranked among in- 
valid nations.” Meanwhile, numbers of. 
Austrian workmen are described manu- 
facturing Wentzel guns and moulding 
bullets and casting cannons. The ef- 
fective of the regiments cantoned in 
Galicia is about to be completed, and 
they will be reinforced by Hungarian 
troops as soon as the Carpathian moun- 
tains, at present snowed up, become 
passable. 

Whether there be any foundation in 
the boast of the Neapolitan papers that 
Italy is in possession of a new rifle in- 
vented by Cav. Badiole da Prota, Cap- 
tain Domenico Gamanna and Signor Do- 
menico Antonio Scarfo, which is capable 
of being fired at the rate of fifty shots a 
minute, may require some further eluci- 
dation; but that Italy is boiling with 

_rage is a matter of course. What can 
be more characteristic than the letter 
written on the 22d of December by 
Garibaldi to the survivors of Mentana: 
«I have received from a lady the follow- 
ing motto: ‘Victory is achieved by per- 
severance.’ I hope Italy will remember 
this motto next spring.” It is obvious 
that the Italians have not forgotten how 
effectually the defeat of Custozza hap- 
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pened to contribute to the victory of 
Sadowa. They bide their time, till the 
French difficulty becomes the Italian 
opportunity. 

And what about England? England, 
if not smitten with anything like war 
spirit, is, at any rate, worried into han- 
kering after the discovery of the best 
means by which her army, her militia 
and her volunteers might be brought 
shoulder to shoulder in defence of the 
kingdom. After having, during ten years 
of uninterrupted peace, considerably in- 
creased her naval and military establish- 
ments, she feels rather inclined to mea- 
sure her necessities by the bloated arma- 
ments of the military nations of the Con- 
tinent. Seeing that Prussia, with a pop- 
ulation of nineteen millions only, had been 
able, at a cost of less than £7,000,000, 
to put into the field half a million sol- 
diers, well equipped and trained, the 
Times, one fine morning, complained 
bitterly that the United Kingdom could 
do nothing of the kind with a population of 
thirty millions, a revenue of £70,000,000, 
and the power of spending upon the ar- 
my. £14,000,000, instead of £7,000,000. 
Ever since, the complaint has been 
echoed by almost every organ of public 
opinion. Are, then, the shores of Eng- 
land defenceless? Is her military or- 
ganization effete? Never was in this 
country the fact so generally and so 
sharply asserted. I have before me a 
letter of Lord Ranelagh, in which he 
does not hesitate to term the English 
volunteers «a mere crowd of coated 
playthings.” So keenly is England 
alive to the impending danger, that the 
prince of her peace-loving philosophers 
has begun to sound the note of alarm. 
In the last session Mr. John Stuart Mill 
went so far as to call upon England 
boldly to disown the Declaration of Paris 
of 1866, respecting the right of seizing 
enemies’ goods in neutral vessels. The 
strengthening to the utmost of naval 
powers Mr. John Stuart Mill was heard 
to advocate, on the ground that now-a- 
days military powers must by all means 
be checked ; warring against the com- 
merce of the enemy, he, a great econo- 
mist, recommends as ¢ie weapon which 
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England ought to resume without delay, 
because “it is for the general interest 
of the world, if there is to be fighting, 
that every power should fight with its nat- 
ural weapons and with its best strength.” 
In the mean time, the English fleet in 
the Mediterranean has, according to the 
last accounts, received orders to take in 
provisions and to be ready on a short 
notice ; many officers on furlough have 
been recalled, and all ships on foreign 
stations ordered home that could possi- 
bly be spared. 

Such are the prospects of Europe. 
True, soothing assurances are not want- 
ing; so much so that, if Language had 
not been invented, in M. de Talleyrand’s 
phrase, for the express purpose of con- 
cealing Thought, we might rest and be 
thankful. 

Nothing, for example, can be more 
pacific than the present declarations of 
Prussia, and it is quite edifying to see 
how cordially the Berlin press grasps 
the cordial hand held out to it by the 
Vienna press... 

General Menabrea, the head of the 
Italian government, protests more loudly 
than ever that all rashness must be 
avoided in the settlement of the Roman 
question—all thought of violence defin- 
itively dismissed. 

M. Rouher, the mouthpiece of Na- 
poleon III., made it a point, when ad- 
dressing the « Corps Législatif,” to style 
the Army bill a pacific measure; M. 
Vuitry, the Minister-President of the 
Council of State, said in as many words : 
“The government has a firm conviction 
‘that the law will be tested during a time 
of peace ;” and the Emperor of the 
French, in his turn, expressed, on New 
Year’s Day, before the Diplomatic Body, 
his “constant desire to remain at peace 
with all the powers.” 

Unfortunately, words are not always 
the wings of actions. «We are told,” 
writes the Zuvalide Russe, with much 
show of reason, «that peace will not be 
disturbed, should Italy give up Rome, 
should Prussia refrain from crossing the 
Main, should the Eastern Christians 
leave off stirring, and trust to the vain 
promises of Turkey. But are such sup- 
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positions at all admissible ? Will history 
cease to march in its appointed track to 
facilitate the success of artificial combi- 
nations ?” 

No doubt Prussia will speak peace so 
long as she wants time to absorb the 
remaining little German States ; but the 
question is, whether Napoleon can afford 
to wink at the violation of the treaty of 
Prague ? 

The exchange of unwonted civilities 
between the Prussian journalists and 
their Austrian brethren is sufficiently 
explained: on the part of the former, by 
a desire to ward off the danger of the 
offensive alliance which France and 
Austria are supposed to have in view; 
and, on the part of the latter, by the 
fear that Prussia may be led to counte- 
nance the Pan-Slavonic agitation which 
not only spreads along the Lower Dan- 
ube, but threatens to convulse Bohemia. 

The finances of Italy being at the 
lowest ebb, she has at present nothing 
better to do than to gnaw the bit; but 
it does not forebode peace that she 
should be thirsting for vengeance, silently 
panting for the completion of her unity, 
and looking by turns to Berlin and to- 
ward Rome. 

If there is any sincerity in the would- 
be reassuring utterances of MM. Rou- 
her and Vuitry, how is it that so many 
French provincial and ministerial news- 
papers—the de la Meurthe, 
the Moniteur du Cantal, the Memorial 
des Pyrénées—were made to publish the 
following bellicose article, which was 
manufactured in Paris and despatched by 
the same post to the north, centre and 
south of France ?—«Sons of ’89, let us 
be up and doing. Our fathers fought to 
establish the liberty and independence 
of the country. Let us arm to defend 
her greatness. . . . Let us arm to show, 
Europe that the powerful fibre which 
vibrated in the hearts of our forefathers 
has not died out in ours,” etc. How 
reconcile those flaming appeals to war- 
like passions with the friendly reception 
which Baron von Goltz, in his new cha- 
racter as representative of the North 
German Confederation, met at the hands 
of Napoleon ? 
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The French Army bill, if not intended 
as a war measure absolutely unavoidable, 
would be a stupendous piece of folly ; 
for never was a scheme contrived so 
likely to weigh down the minds and 
interests of men. Nothing short of 
pressing, undisputed necessity could 
have justified the imperial government 
in bringing every adult and sound French- 
man under military discipline; in re- 
ducing all the able-bodied youths to the 
forced celibacy of seven years’ military 
service; in draining the reserves of 
population ; in paralyzing agriculture by 
want of hands and hampering national 
education by want of money ; in paving 
the way to bankruptcy through the sub- 
stitution of a sterile but all-devouring 
employment for a productive labor. A 
peace so maintained and nursed would 
evidently be more ruinous and hateful 
than any imaginable war. 

The question then remains, What 
kind of necessity brought the Second 
Empire to that pass ? 

Shortly after the coup d’état of De- 
cember, 1851, as I was talking with Mr. 
James Wilson of the manifold perils 
likely to beset the new régime, «The 
task of Napoleon,” said my clever inter- 
locutor, “will be one of tremendous 
difficulty: he must startle the world once 
a month.” A true remark this, suggested 
by a profound knowledge both of the 
history and the character of the French 
nation. By no danger, no pang, no 
sacrifice, was France, toward the close 
of the last century, deterred from grasp- 
ing at freedom. No nation on earth 
ever attempted so much, achieved so 
much, suffered so much, and was so 
lavish of her blood, in order to be free. 
To such an extent did France carry the 
love of freedom that, at the risk of losing 
it herself, she did not hesitate to set 
despotism at defiance all over the world ; 
and if, in her history, periods of depres- 
sion have not unfrequently succeeded 
periods of generous enthusiasm, the 
reason is that liberty had inspired her 
with a passion too violent to be con- 
trolled. Could a nation so inclined have 
for ever dismissed the hope of enjoying 
the fruit of almost superhuman efforts ? 
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No; but the moment came when she 
felt exhausted, and, being in need of 
rest, she allowed a despot to have his 
own way. On the other hand, hers is 
essentially a communicative genius, and 
she covets the part which that quality 
implies. She dislikes to remain inactive. 
Living in obscurity is repugnant to her 
pride. She would be ashamed to sink 
into a sleep resembling death—a dream- 
less sleep. If prevented from exercising 
her influence abroad by the free develop- 
ment of her inward life and the unop- 
posed diffusion of her ideas, she must, 
as a compensation, be supplied with 
some other means of displaying her 
activity. It would not do to try to 
change her into a mere money-making 
people: trials of this kind can have no 
permanent results. A nation, when the 
constitutive elements of the — national 
genius are exhausted, does not alter, but 
dies. Hence the impossibility for a des- 
pot to have even a momentary hold on 
France unless he contrives continually to 
feed her political activity, to soothe her 
pride, and to divert her thoughts from 
the mental view of her own internal 
wrongs. The moment despotism fails 
to provide the requisite compensation, 
its downfall is imminent. 

Now, what has been the result of the 
battle of Sadowa? Up to the 3d of 
July, 1866, Napoleon seemed to have the 
destinies of Europe in the hollow of his 
hand. It was in his power to shake all 
the money-markets by a nod or a frown. 
Whenever the representatives of the 
diplomatic world waited upon him, on 
New Year’s Day, a word from his lips, 
a glance from his eyes, were to every 
human being on the Continent matter 
for anxious expectation. Even his si- 
lence kept Europe in awe. So mighty 
is a man who wields unconditionally the 
resources of a nation like France! To 
this the battle of Sadowa put an end 
with decisive abruptness. The imperial 
star darkened on a sudden, whilst a new 
one was rising. When Count Bismarck 
was seen, with Austria at his feet and 
the minor German States at his mercy, 
working out the unity of Germany, little 
was left to Napoleon of his prestige. 
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Count Bismarck, by making Fortune his 
accomplice, had become the “observed 
of all observers.” England, who used 
to load him with abuse, proclaimed him 
the greatest of living statesmen, and his 
achievements have been, ever since, the 
pet subject of her admiration. 

No wonder. The English can now 
listen without emotion to the voice of 
the French ruler when he speaks, and 
take no notice of his silence when he 
does not. It is to them a most welcome 
relief, for which they are indebted to 
Count Bismarck. He is the man who 
took from Napoleon the mastery of Eu- 
rope and the privilege of moulding events 
to his own idea. Did not the war break 
out after Napoleon had said, on the 2d 
of January, 1866, “Peace seems to be 
everywhere secured”? Was not Aus- 
tria ignominiously driven out of the 
German Confederation after he had de- 
clared, in his famous letter of the 11th 
of June, 1866, to Mr. Drouyn de L’huys, 
that he wanted the proud position of 
Austria, in Germany, to remain unim- 
paired? In the same above-mentioned 
letter the following words are to be read: 
“We might think of extending the 
boundaries of France if the map of 
Europe happened to be remodeled for 
the exclusive benefit of Prussia.” Well, 
the map of Europe was remodeled for 
the exclusive profit of Prussia to an 
almost incredible degree ; and when the 
imperial government applied to Berlin 
for a slight rectification of frontiers in 
the way of indemnification to France, 
the request was haughtily spurned. Well 
might the Pall Mall Gazette exclaim, 
on the morrow of Sadowa: “We regard 
the oracle less because we begin to be- 
lieve that it is not so easy for him to 
fulfill his utterances.” 

To Napoleon, personally, the result is 
humiliating to the utmost degree: to 
France, however unwilling to make com- 
mon cause with her ruler, it is hardly 
less galling. She feels deeply that her 
military supremacy is lost—that she 
cannot any longer rely on her old as- 
cendancy in the councils of Europe. 
Surrounded by minor States which were 
wont to look up to her, she grieves to 
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see those States—and among thei Italy 
herself—gravitate toward Prussia. More- 
over, she writhes at the prospect of her 
eastern frontiers open to the possible 
attacks of a nation of fifty million in- 
habitants, strongly organized, and taught 
to move like one man in obedience to 
the will of a military despot. How 
could she be blind to the danger of being 
stifled between united Germany and 
united Italy, in the event of both acting 
in concert against her ? 

Hence a feeling of anxiety, restless- 
ness and discontent, all the more threat- 
ening to Napoleon as the decay of 
France is the obvious consequence of 
his personal uncontrolled and blundering 
policy. For there is no denying that it 
was he who, without meaning it, most 
effectually assisted in the creation of 
Italian unity; he who afterward con- 
verted the gratitude of the Italians into 
rancor ; he who encouraged the designs 
of Prussia in Germany, thinking the 
struggle would be one of long duration, 
and would enable him to get his share 
of the spoil of the exhausted victor. 
The French, naturally enough, find such 
decrease of strength abroad a poor com- 
pensation for the loss of freedom at 
home—a reflection little calculated to 
improve the prospects of the Napoleonic 
dynasty! 

Maintenance of power and preparation 
for military action must therefore be con- 
vertible terms in the eyes of the present 
ruler of France. This—so far as he is 
concerned—accounts for the urgency of 
the Army bill, and also for the persist- 
ent, unabated uneasiness of the public 
mind. 
When and how the storm will burst 
it is somewhat difficult to say. This 
much is sure, however, that the materials 
for a European conflagration are not 
wanting. It is very well to speak of 
the pacific programmes of Baron von 
Beust, and of the Austrian army being 
in progress of reduction. The removal 
of Austria from the active field of West- 
ern politics, far from simplifying the 
Eastern question, as the Economist will 
have it, is a fresh cause of entanglement. 
It is precisely because Austria now de- 
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pends in a great measure upon maintain- 
ing the Danube as a river free from the 
control of Russia, it is precisely because 
the integrity of the Turkish empire is 
more than ever an Austrian question, 
that Vienna must be prepared to face 
Saint Petersburg—unless, indeed, the 
Russians think no longer of going to 
Constantinople. Is it so? Just the 
reverse. There may be some exaggera- 
tion in what is reported of their under- 
hand dealings in Bulgaria, Servia and the 
Principalities ; undue importance may 
be attached to the.fact that Russian 
staff officers are making maps of the 
Bosphorus. But other circumstances, 
less open to controversy, or of a more 
serious import, like the presence of the 
Russian flag in Cretan waters and the 
undeniable support given by Captain 
Boutakoff to the insurgents, show that 
the clouds are gathering in the East, 
whilst the recent declaration of the /z- 
valide Russe, that any understanding be- 
tween Austria and France for the sake 
of protecting Turkey might convert an 
armed peace into a terrific struggle, 
points to the explosion as not unlikely 
to arise out of the efforts of Napoleon 
to secure the alliance of the Cabinet of 
Vienna in order to set bounds to the ex- 
pansion of the Prussian power. 

The truth is, that the love of aggran- 
dizement—a passion certainly not un- 
known to our forefathers, but at no pe- 
riod so deep-seated, so widely-spread as 
it appears now—has become the common 
malady of all the nations of Europe, and 
for this the establishment of the Second 
Empire must be held responsible. The 
attempt of Napoleon to lord it over the 
Continent, the better to keep under the 
French people, awakened that feeling of 
indignant anxiety and wounded pride 
which made all Germany sing once 
more, “ No wave shall turn a French- 
man’s mill, no drop of our own river,” 
and supplied Bismarck with the lever he 
wanted. The prodigious aggrandizement 
of Prussia, besides disquieting the French 
people and provoking their anger, could 
not fail to spur on the ambition of Rus- 
sia: a new impulse was given to the 
Pan-Slavonic agitation. But then it 
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dence for any minor State to act upon 
the principle of a quiet, hopeful, unsus- 
pecting policy. Every government had 
to prepare for the worst—to strain its 
resources. And so, through a concate- 
nation of causes traceable to the estab- 
lishment of the Second Empire in France, 
Europe happens to have been transform- 
ed into a vast barrack and bristles with 
bayonets. 

Surely it is bad enough that the in- 
evitable consequences of such a state of 
things should be waste of human energy, 
depression of trade, contraction of credit, 
scarcity of employment, smouldering ha- 
tred, looming bankruptcy and general 
impoverishment ; but that is not all. 
Czesarism, no longer content with feed- 
ing on the flesh of France, is now hover- 
ing, like a bird of prey, over the whole 
continent of Europe. You, Germans, 
beware! Nothing is better calculated 
to favor the soaring of Czsarism than 
the new-fangled doctrine of the fusion 
of races, when put forth to cloak a spirit 
of encroachment, because it requires, to 
be fully realized, both a vast amount of 
physical force to be set in motion and 
an enormous concentration of power. 

Struggles for independence and strug- 
gles for empire are, of course, two very 
different things. It is quite right that 
oppressed nationalities should shake off 
the yoke, as Greece did and Poland at- 
tempted to do. Nor is the maintenance 
of national unity to be confounded with 
covetousness, more especially when it 
involves, as in the case of the American 
Commonwealth, the triumph of a great 
moral principle. But the theory of the 
fusion of races, if understood in the sense 
of the formation of gigantic States, ren- 
dered as formidable as possible by the 
concentration of their forces in the hands 
of a military despot, is a snare which 
crafty statesmen lay for the people they 
are determined to enslave. 

Observe what has occurred in Ger- 
many. There was there a minister who, 
in 1847, made his appearance on the po- 
litical stage as the most uncompromising 
champion of the feudal party. From 


that moment he never ceased to oppose 
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freedom, maddening the Liberal party by 
violent and taunting language, turning 
constitutions and parliaments into ridi- 
cule, scoffing at the claims of educated 
intellect to political power, and insisting 
that “the main questions of the day were 
to be decided by iron and blood.” Still, 
’ no sooner had that man identified his 
despotic policy with the national German 
pride than he became absolute master 
of the situation. Worth noticing, in- 
deed, is the result of the elections in 
Prussia since the formation of the North 
German Confederation. Whocould have 
foreseen, three or four years ago, that in 
1868 Count Bismarck would command a 
parliamentary majority of three hundred 
on a vote of confidence, and would be 
heartily supported by about ninety-five 
members of the old Liberal majority ? 
The report of the Prussian parliamentary 
committee, entrusted in 1866 with the 
examination of the project relative to the 
annexation of Hanover, Electoral Hesse, 
Nassau and Frankfort, affords another 
striking illustration of the way in which 
principles are sacrificed to the lust of 
empire. The committee declared that 
the right of conquest would exist as long 
as war itself; that the right of con- 
quest was acknowledged to give a just 
claim to the acquisition of foreign terri- 
tories ; and that the idea of strengthen- 
ing that claim by universal suffrage 
ought to be dismissed, because aiming 
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at something unreal—which amounted 
to saying: Might is right! 

Far from us to raise a voice against 
German unity! If the Germans think 
it is conducive to their happiness, they 
are welcome to it. It is no fault of 
theirs if the overbearing attitude of the 
French ruler has at last brought his 
neighbors to a stand. But the Prus- 
sianization of Germany was forced upon 
some—and those not unimportant—por- 
tions of her great and gifted people in a 
manner to which no lover of freedom 
can give his unqualified approbation. 
Would to God German unity were the 
offspring of a spontaneous popular move- 
ment, unmixed with soldier-like violence, 
unalloyed with despotism ! 

Be this as it may, the system of ag- 
gregation of races into single enor- 
mous States is one which politicians and 
thinkers will do well to study in con- 
nection with the present distracted situ- 
ation of Europe—without forgetting that 
that system was advocated by the founder 
of modern Cesarism, Napoleon I., and 
his continuator, Napoleon III. Is there, 
after all, nothing higher to aim at than 
collective strength and national power ? 
Yes, it is freedom—dignity with freedom. 
When the possession of those treasures is 
imperiled, instead of being secured, by an 
increase of power, the nation which re- 
joices at the result and overlooks the dan- 
ger takes the shadow for the substance. 


RANLOCK 


The 


RAN LOCK was in an uproar. 
navvies had struck work on the 
Branch. They had had no money for a 
month and more; the weather was se- 
vere, the nights almost unbearable in the 


wretched shanties along the line. The 
Snow and wind came in through the 
gaping boards so freely that the men 
had their ears frozen lying asleep ; and, 
rising in the dark mornings, stepped 
into drifts knee-deep by their bedside. 
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Roscommin, the contractor, had put 
them off from time to time with prom- 
ises of pay, till, destitute, in debt and 
out of credit, some of the bolder spirits, 
on the Carroll Extension five miles east, 
organized and, at a preconcerted signal, 


| threw down their tools and demanded 


payment of their hard-earned wages. 
The money not being forthcoming, 

they armed themselves with shovels, 

spades, crowbars and picks, and marched 
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down the line, driving every man from 
the grade. The next day, Roscommin 
came up from the city with all the money 
he could raise, and paid off the bolder 
portion of the men, thinking that they 
would go to work again and the others 
follow suit. But he was mistaken: all 
those who were paid immediately left 
and came into Ranlock to take the stage 
for the three o’clock train at Beeline 
Junction. 

Ranlock was in an uproar, and no 
wonder. Fifty wild Irishmen, with their 
pockets full of money, let loose in a 
quiet country village, made a rush, of 
course, for the taverns, and, wild before, 
were soon fired up with bad whisky to 
the fighting point, and ripe for any dev- 
iltry that might turn up. The half-dozen 
bar-rooms supplied them without stint 
with their villainous compounds, and the 
men were in a short time engaged in a 
number of quarrels and fights, that, how- 
ever, passed off without bloodshed. 

A number of the villagers collected 
casually at the “ Norfolk Hotel,” intend- 
ing to take the stage for the Junction. 
The horses were harnessed, but the 


drivers, fearing that the navvies would 
fill the stages as soon as they were 
brought out, got out a farm-wagon, and 
after some trouble persuaded a dozen or 


more of the navvies to get in. All was 
ready now, and Sam Laddering got up 
in front and was in the act of starting 
the horses, when, suddenly, the. powder- 
magazine behind him exploded. One 
minute they were hooraying and shouting 
good-byes to Pat and Teddy—the next 
the wagon was one confused mass of 
heads, feet, arms, legs and bodies—all 
fighting desperately, cursing, yelling, 
struggling, rolling over and under. 
Among the oaths and cries could be 
heard, many times repeated in various 
forms : 

«‘ Kill the heretic! Give him another, 
Con! Here’s for a pickpocket ! Where’s 
the domned haythen? Kill him! kill 
him !” 

The confusion cleared itself a little 
presently, and it became evident that it 
was a one-sided affair of a dozen against 
one; and that that one was getting 
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enough of it very speedily. He hung 
partly out of the wagon, and the rest, 
with the “vitriol madness” in their 
brains, and more mad devils than men, 
beat him about the head and face with 
clubs and fists, and with heavy brogans 
kicked and trampled upon his legs and 
body as one might trample a snake, and 
only as one Irishman can trample an- 
other. It was plain enough that the 
poor fellow would not need much more 
of that treatment; and half a dozen men 
stood by and saw it done, as you, reader, 
would doubtless have stood by also. It 
was sure death to interfere. Would you 
take a man from a tiger’s paws, think 
you? 

Down the village street comes a tall, 
slight man, with a quick, light run. Never 
stops, but goes right at the swaying 
crowd where murder is being done— 
right at it and into it with a bound. 

“Back, men!” he shouts. «You 
cowards! Is this the way you fight— 
a dozen to one ?” 

And those wild fellows, drunk with 
whisky and the sight of blood, shrink 
away from him ashamed. For they 
know him—know him for a brave, just 
man! It is Clamp, the foreman of the 
tracklayers, and most of these men have 
worked under him and learned to respect 
him and to like him thoroughly. They 
have found him a master who would 
have no shirking and no disorder, and 
yet thought of them and used them as 
men and not as animals or machines, 
out of whom it was his business only to 
get as much work as might be. And 
so, even in their drunken madness, they 
know his familiar voice and obey it in- 
stinctively. But there is one ugly-look- 
ing fellow, who has only been on the 
Branch a short time and has not worked 
under Clamp, who only answers him 
with a curse, and lifts his club to strike 
another blow. But Clamp catches him 
by the collar and flings him heavily 
among the crowd. 

“Keep him away, boys! I guess 
you’ve had enough of this,” he says, 
sternly, between his teeth. 

They hustle him away, and Clamp, 
with some help, lifts the bloody face and 
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form, in a swoon now and terribly cut 
about the head, and carry him away to 
a butcher’s shop over the way, where he 
is cared for by rough, but kindly hands, 
and comes to life again presently, to find 
his body a very sore and uncomfortable 
dwelling-place indeed. 

- The Norfolk is all ablaze with light. 

There is a ball to-night, and the dan- 
cing population of Ranlock and the country 
about have come out in their strength. 
The sound of scraping fiddles and clat- 
tering feet, the ring of laughter and hum 
of many voices, come out clearly on the 
ketn air of the winter night. It is past 
midnight, and the revel is at its highest. 

_ Fiercely scrape the fiddles—swiftly clat- 
ter the dancing feet. 

A door opens and two men come out. 
The light of a window flashes full upon 
them. As they turn their flushed faces 
and glare fiercely at one another, we 
recognize that one to the right, tall and 
slight. It is Clamp, the tracklayer. The 
other, shorter than Clamp, stouter and 
handsomer, is Charles Coffin, foreman 
of the grading gangs on the Carroll Ex- 
tension. They are both honest, brave 

_ fellows, and have been good friends till 
to-night. And now, flushed with wine 
and excitement, they are going to quar- 
rel and hate each other for the sake of a 
silly girl with a doll’s face and an empty, 
giddy head. They exchange a few hot, 
taunting words, and then Coffin goes in 
and mingles again in the gay throng in- 
side. Clamp takes his horse from the 
stables, mounts and rides away through 
the still December night. And though 
both are very good fellows, as men go, 
and incapable of a base or underhand 
action, each of those two goes his way, 
thinking only evil of the other and lay- 
ing up wrath against him. 


' The more turbulent element of the 
navvies having departed, the rest went 
to work again, and the Branch grew 
Steadily toward completion. A long 
thaw had followed the great snow-storm, 
and the contractors were very anxious 
to finish the road to Ranlock before an- 
other came. The men were induced by 
increased pay to work harder and longer. 
Vor. I.—so 
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From daylight to dark, Sunday and Sat- 
urday, the shovels rattled steadily and 
the great spike-hammers rang out clearly 
on the frosty air. 

The Christmas-time came on, and, of 
course, no Irishmen could be got for 
money to work on ¢hat day. They cele- 
brated the day in their usual manner, 
and all but a very few continued to cele- 
brate it for a day or two afterward. It 
was the third day after before the men 
could be fairly got together again, and 
that day they worked with a will. The 
engine came down from the Junction with 
two or three flats loaded with iron, threw 
it off at the end of the rails already laid, 
and then set at its day’s work of hauling 
sand from the cut two or three miles 
back. 

Clamp was there, of course, regulating 
the whole work, each gang of a dozen or 
so having its foreman under him. He 
kept mostly with the tracklayers proper, 
ten picked and practised men. They 
load a dozen rails on a truck and run it 
along by hand. Five on each side of 
the line lift two of the long rails, weigh- 
ing six or seven hundred a-piece, and run 
them forward clear of the truck, fit the 
ends into the clamps on the ends of the 
last-laid rails, and a Celtic voice shouts 
“ Right!” The men at the other ends 
put them down, one at each rail seizes a 
heavy hammer with a three-foot handle, 
and drives the rail back with quick, clang- 
ing blows, till the same voice again shouts 
“« Right !” 

The gauge is placed between the ends 
of the two rails, the clamps fitted on, and 
two stalwart fellows, with their long, pick- 
like hammers, stand, one on-each side of 
either rail, and with swinging, alternate 
blows, one striking left-handed and the 
other right, they drive the spikes straight 
home, until their flat heads bind firmly 
on either side the rail’s broad base. 
Flinging the hammers forward the length 
of a rail, they bring the heavy truck for- 
ward with a strong swing, and quick! 
forward comes another pair, and the 
same work over and over again. And 
so they go, every man on the strain, all 
day long. Only at noon the engine 
comes down and runs back again, black 
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with men, whom it drops here and there 
at the shanties along the line, and ina 
little while comes back and picks them 
up. Then at it again like mad till 


One of the spike-drivers, Bally Mike, 
as they call him, is a remarkable man. 
Large and well made, very strong and 
active, quick asa flash. There is some- 
thing wild in his composition—some un- 
developed element of madness, perhaps, 
inherited from forgotten ancestors. He 
is a privileged character, and does pretty 
much as he pleases, for Clamp has a 
strange liking for the man and his wild 
ways, and knows, besides, that he will 
get through more work than any man 
on the line, and infuse some of his own 
spirit into the others. This press of 
work is no strain for him: he glories in 
it. The rush and swing of the regular 
and oft-repeated motions harmonize with 
his wild nature and bring him out strongly. 
He works left-handed, and drives his 
spikes with a swift, powerful stroke, that, 
you can tell, after a while, from all the 
rest. He comes forward now and then 
with a quick bound from the last stroke, 
swings his hammer above his head, and 
shouts his favorite, familiar cry— 

«Come on, b’ys! Bally-dugan and 
the sky over us! Fire away, me dar- 
lints, fire away !” 

The afternoon wears away and the 
dusk comes on slowly. Still the shovels 
crash in the gravel and the hammers 
clang on the spikes. The engine comes 
down from the Junction with more iron, 
and part of the men are set to throw it 
off. Clamp stands by the engine talking 
to the driver, and weary of the long, hard 
day. A stranger comes along the line 
from the east, speaks to no one, but keeps 
his face carefully averted, as, closely muf- 
fled, he threads his way through the busy 
crowd. It is the brutal fellow whom 
Clamp handled rather roughly the day 
of the fight in Ranlock. He, at least, 
remembers that fact quite distinctly ! 

«Yuh see, boss,” the driver is saying 
to Clamp, “ther’s another haul o’ iron 
comin’ up to the Junction that th’ Ole 
Man wanted me t’ run down here t’-night, 
so ’s th’ boys kin chuck it off fust thing 
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in th’ mornin’. It’s loaded onto three 
flats that Colyer’s goin’ to fetch up along 
of th’ 9.30 Ex. I kin jist run these off 
onto th’ switch an’ fetch th’ others right 
along when they come. Time I git that 
done, an’ the Spitfire put up an’ raked 
out, it ll make a pooty good day. So 
I don’t think I kin git her fired up an’ 
down here to th’ gravel to-morrer much 
*fore nine ’clock.” 

“ Well, anyhow, Ryder,” says Clamp, 
“get down as early as youcan. We'll 
do the best we can till we see you.” 

The iron is all off now, and the men 
are free for to-night. Bally Mike steps 
up to Clamp, and, with his exceptional 
license, addresses him : 

«Arrah, Misther Clamp, an’ I’m dom 
fond o’ ye. Wid ye gim me a cigarre?” 

Clamp smiles good-naturedly at the 
man’s strange ways, and draws from his 
pocket the desired article, with which 
Mike turns away, and, with a very pro- 
nounced wink to his fellows, proceeds to 
light it. Meanwhile the stranger has 
been lurking about unseen, and steps up 
now to the edge of the shallow cut, just 
above where Clamp is standing, and be- 
hind him; draws a heavy club quickly 
from under his coat, and, with a strong 
swing, aims a swift, powerful blow right 
down upon Clamp’s head. But all this 
while Bally Mike’s sharp eyes, with all 
his apparent carelessness, have followed 
the ill-looking stranger. 

And just as the murderous bludgeon 
poises for its fall, Mike utters a wild yell 
that makes Clamp jump, and sends a 
spike that he holds in his hand with such 
a sure aim and such force that it strikes 
the miscreant’s arm from underneath, and 
breaks the weight of the stroke which 
must otherwise have killed on the spot. 
But the blow is hard enough as it is, 
and Clamp staggers heavily and falls 
with a sensation of burning sparks in 
his brain and eyes. But he rises almost 
instantly, with the warm blood trickling 
down his face, and is rather uncertain 
for a minute whether he is awake or 
dreaming. But the sharp pain clears 
away his giddiness presently, and he 
understands what has happened. He 
sees the villainous stranger struggling 
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1868:] 
vainly in Mike’s strong grasp, but does 
not recognize him in the dim light. 

He does not remember having had 
trouble with any of the men, and is 
much perplexed to understand the fel- 
low’s motives for wishing to harm him. 
Suddenly he remembers his quarrel with 
Coffin, and the thought flashes upon him 
that 4e has employed this infamous and 
cowardly means of taking revenge for a 
fancied insult by the hand of a hired 
assassin. And yet Coffin would sooner 
have suffered death than been guilty of 
so dastardly an action. The workmen 
crowd in upon the two men who lie on 
the bank grappled together, and would 
soon make an end of the “murtherin’ 
villain,’ but Clamp steps between and 
waves them back. 

«Stand back, men!” he commands. 
«If I thought this fellow came of him- 
self, I’d let you have your will. But I 
believe he was sent. I never knowingly 
wronged one of you, and I don’t know a 
man but one who has cause of grudge 
against me. So, as I said, I believe this 
sneaking coward is only another man’s 
tool, and unworthy of an honest Irish- 
man’s blow. Take away his club, Mike, 
and see that he has no arms about him, 
and then let him up.” 

«Sure, thin, Misther Clamp,” answers 
Mike, “that’s aisy done, all but littin’ 
him up. Sure I tuk away his bloodgeon 
win he wouldn’t lie still, an’ gave him 
joost a dilicate tap on the skull o’ him, 
that was as good as soothin’ surrup. 
He’s slep’ as swate as a blissid babe 
since he got it, intirely.” 

Mike loosened his grasp, and the 
fellow got up slowly and stupidly and 
looked about him vacantly. Clamp took 
him by the shoulders and shook him 
roughly, until, from the scared look that 
came into his ugly face, swart and brutal 
in the glare of the engine’s light, it was 
plain that he had come to himself. 

“Look here, you villain!” speaks 
Clamp. «It isn’t your fault that you’re 
hot a murderer to-night. If I didn’t be- 


lieve that you-was sent on this business, 
I'd let these men have their way, and 
they'd show you what honest, open- 
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sneaks in the dusk and strikes a man 
behind his back. But I let you go this 
time. I never struck a man in my life, 
but you may tell the one that sent you 
that if any man tries this again I’ll put a 
bullet through his heart.” 

The man shrank away, scared and 
abashed before the freely-expressed con- 
tempt of his countrymen, and was soon 
lost to view. Clamp sat down faint with 
loss of blood, and a minute after fell back 
in a swoon. And there, in the dreary 
winter woods and the chilly evening 
gloom, those rough fellows lifted him up 
with womanly gentleness, bound his 
wounded head as they could, and laid 
him gently on a bed, hastily improvised 
of spare garments, in the driver’s room 
of the locomotive. Clamp had lodgings 
at a farm-house some distance back on 
the line, and Ryder, the driver, promised 
to see him well home. He put the en- 
gine in motion and moved off slowly 
amid a general cheer. 

The Spitfire had hurtled away out of 
sight, and the men began to pick up 
their coats and prepare for scattering to 
their shanties, when O’Mara, the over- 
seer of one of the gangs, climbed upon 
the pile of iron beside the track and ad- 
dressed his fellow-workmen. He was a 
rough, thick-set Irishman, who had been 
advanced from the shovel and pick for 
punctuality and industry. 

«“ Gintlemin,” he began, «I want to 
say a few words to ye. I want to ax ye 
one quistion: Ain’t ye iverfound Misther 
Clamp act loike a gintlemun, and ain’t 
he iver trated ye loike gintlemin in- 
toirely ?” 

Here the orator was interrupted by 
shouts of «Shure we have,” and « Hoo- 
ray for Misther Clamp.” 

«“ Gintlemin,” he continued, in imita- 
tion of the last disinterested friend of 
humanity who had asked their free and 
intelligent suffrages for the only party 
that could save the country from inevi- 
table ruin—Gintlemin, I belave ye. 


. Ye know a man win ye see one. Ye ain’t 


to be desaved wid make-belave. And 
wot I want to ax ye to-noight is joost 
this: Win a man is been thrue to ye, 
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stood by ye, ain’t ye a goin’ to stan’ by 
him ?” 

Here he was again drowned in a storm 
of « Who says we ain’t ?” «“ Here’s for a 
fight! Where’s the haythin ?” « Who’s 
to be smashed?” And Bally Mike’s 
voice clear above the rest: “Give us 
another, O’Mara! Fire away, me dar- 
lint, fire away! Bally-dugan an’ the 
sky over us !” 

Then O’Mara went on again: 

«“Gintlemin, ye saw that domned 
scoundhrel to-night, an’ ye hurd wot 
Clamp said by that same. Me frinds, 
do ye know who he mint that sint the 
murtherin’ villain to sthrike him behoind 
his back? I know, me frinds, an’ I’m 
immagitly agoin’ to pursade to tell ye 
his name. His name, me frinds, is 
Charles Coffin, an’ he’s foreman of the 
gradin’ gangs on the Carroll Ixtinsion.” 

This announcement caused a great 
sensation in the audience. Some be- 
lieved it and cursed Coffin very heartily. 
Others doubted, knowing the two had 
been on very good terms. But O’Mara 
recounted to them an exaggerated story 
of the quarrel at the Norfolk the night 
of the hop; taking pains to make 
Coffin’s side of the affair as black as 
well might be, and exciting his hearers 
to a high pitch of excitement and indig- 
nation. O’Mara had previously worked 
under Coffin, and got into some trouble, 
in which he had been pretty roughly 
treated; although more from a hasty 
spirit on Coffin’s part than cruelty or 
malice. But the injury was not for- 
gotten, and now O’Mara used all his 
skill to rouse these wild, impulsive, riot- 
loving sons of Erin to the highest pitch 
of animosity against an innocent and 
unsuspecting man. And he succeeded 
so well, by appealing to their liking for 
Clamp, their jealousy—as one set or 
clique—of the graders of another set, 
their love of excitement and adventure, 
and also of whisky by promise of a 
general “trate,” that when they sepa- 
rated they had almost unanimously ac- 
ceded to his proposition to go out that 
night and give Coffin the punishment he 
deserved. 

Before making the matter public, 
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O’Mara had sent off a few of the 
roughest féllows whom he could trust 
to keep guard over Coffin’s house, and 
let no.one pass in who might inform the 
inmates of the danger impending. Cof- 
fin lived in the old homestead,,a mile 
from the Junction, with his three sisters 
and his father—a bent, white-haired but 
active old farmer of near seventy. Bally 
Mike had formerly been in their service, 
and they had all liked the fellow’s wild 
ways and his faithful attention to his 
duties. He, on his part, had taken a 
great fancy for Coffin, and had a very 
friendly feeling for the whole family. 
And when he heard the accusation 
against his old master, and the purpose 
of O’Mara to set these wild men on to 
wreak their savage fury upon him, he 
knew that Coffin was incapable of such 
infamy, and was sorely perplexed how he 
might aid him in his deadly peril and the 
innocent household that would be in- 
volved. He shuddered when he thought 
of the women that had shown him kind- 
ness when he was a stranger in a strange 
land, and oh, so green! He knew the 
men who were keeping guard were des- 
perate fellows, and there was no hope of 
getting through. He came to the con- 
clusion very soon that there was but one 
way in which he could hope to save 
them, and he proceeded to act on that 
conclusion. 

He lodged with an Irish family close 
by Ranlock, and after eating a hasty 
supper went down into the village to see 
what was going on. A number of the 
navvies had already collected there, and 
more were fast coming in. 
to the whisky of course, and went from 
one saloon or bar-room to another, 
working up very speedily to the fighting 
point. O’Mara was everywhere, treat- 
ing freely and watching his time. He 
waited till he saw that they had taken 
enough, and then gave the word « March!” 
It was passed quietly from one to an- 
other and spread very speedily through 
the whole body. In a few minutes they 
had all left the village and were march- 
ing in a disorderly crowd, with O’Mara 
at their head, hooting, yelling, cursing, 
fighting now and then; but always rush- 
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ing on again over the lonely country 
road that led to Coffin’s house, four miles 
away. 

By this time Mike was making his 
way through the darkness back to the 
point on the Branch where they had quit 
work that night. Arrived there, he sat 
down and waited impatiently for Ryder 
and the Spitfire. The time dragged 
very slowly in his hot impatience, but 
before long he heard the far-off vibration 
that grew steadily till he could plainly 
hear the engine’s quick clatter. Then 
the bell clanged clearly at some highway, 
the long whistle sounded shrill and wild 
over the sleeping woods and hills, and a 
minute after the flats, piled with iron, 
came backing down, slowing as_ they 
came, and stopped opposite Mike. He 
hailed Ryder, who was astonished to see 
the strange fellow there at such a time. 

“I’m goin’ up t’ th’ Joonction wid ye, 
Misther Ryder, if ye’ve no objections.” 

And so he got up on the engine as 
the boy Pat, who acted as stoker, loosed 
the.coupling. Ryder started the loco- 
motive and they went slowly at first, and 
then swiftly through the cuts and over 
the embankments of the new road. As 
they rushed along, Mike told Ryder how 
the household at the Coffin homestead 
were so sorely beset, and asked his aid 
in a plan to get them efficient help. 

He proposed that Ryder should run 
the Spitfire to Farmley, a large town 
where a police force was kept up, and 
have a squad of men detailed to come 
down to the Junction. 

“It’s but fourtane mile, they say, an’ 
Shure the Spitfire can make six-an’- 
twenty mile in an hour. It can’t be tin 
yit, an’ they ain’t half-way from Ran- 
lock. Think o’ the women, Misther 
Ryder, an’ ye can’t refuse !” 

But Ryder did refuse. He had a 
grudge against Coffin of long standing. 
But he tried to persuade himself and 
Mike that he had other sufficient reasons. 
It was worth his place, he said, to drive 
the Spitfire to Farmley without orders. 
He had women depending on him for 
support, and had no right to deprive them 
of it. They might not get the police if 
they went; and they might be too late 
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if they did get them. While they talked, 
the uncanny Irishman urging the course 
of mercy and self-forgetfulness, the so- 
ber, intelligent driver retiring behind 
defences of plausible prudence and self- 
ishness, they neared the Junction and 
went slowly through it and beyond, Pat 
leaping down and changing the switch 
to run the locomotive into the engine- 
house. 

Just at that moment a girl stepped 
out of a house opposite and stood on 
the piazza, waiting. It was Fanny Ry- 
der, who had been waiting here at a 
friend’s to go home with her father. A 
quiet-faced girl of eighteen, perhaps ; not 
beautiful truly, but not ill-favored in any 
sense, and with the nameless charm and 
grace of thoughtful, kindly character. 
Standing there, warmly muffled against 
the keen winter night, her face turned 
toward the Spitfire, and the broad light 
of the windows full upon it, you can see 
the bright glow of health and cheeriness 
in her brown cheeks, that tells of long. 
tramps over stubble-fields and hilly coun- 
try roads. A bright, true-hearted girl, 
who takes a womanly interest in little 
children—in gores, tucks, ribbons, feath- 
ers, tatting, braiding, flouncing, crochet- 
ing and all the innumerable mysteries of 
needlework ; but likes a good book, too, 
and would rather go plainly clad and 
have time to read and walk, than weary 
herself, day after day, and week «:‘er 
week, with ceaseless sewing and em- 
broidering, and pay, for the occasional 
doubtful pleasure of being seen in her 
finery and comparing with her neighbors, 
the costly price of health, of true profit 
and enjoyment—a girl who can talk 
without giggling, and laugh too, on occa- 
sion, very merrily. 

Meanwhile the locomotive has started 
slowly back toward the engine-house, 
and Mike is eagerly making a last appeal 
to Ryder, who stands silent and gloomy, 
with his hand on the lever, and the loco- 
motive running slowly and steadily back 
on the switch. All this while that mad, 
brutal mob of a hundred raging men is 
pushing on steadily over the desolate 
country roads, yelling, hustling, fighting, 
cursing, hurrying on ! 
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As the engine comes running down 
the track, the girl sees her father stand- 
ing silent and inexorable with his hand 
on the lever. She sees and recognizes 
Bally Mike also, who is known all about 
that vicinity ; and presently she hears 
his eager words, and can distinguish a 
phrase occasionally. A name catches 
her ear that makes her start and flush: 
she steps forward now and listens in- 
tently. She and Charles Coffin have 
long been fast friends, and a month ago 
she promised him that when her father’s 
stern opposition should relent, or when 
she could see her way clearer than now, 
she would be his wife. So now, when 
she hears this wild fellow talking so 
eagerly, and her father listening sullenly 
and evidently opposing—when she sees 
this, and then hears Coffin’s name more 
than once eagerly repeated—it is no won- 
der she starts and flushes and listens 
intently. Running across, she stands in 
the deep shadow of the ticket-office, and 
before the engine stops before the closed 
doors, her quick woman’s wit has gath- 
ered enough to know that Coffin is in 
danger of some terrible evil, which might 
be averted if her father would run the 
engine to Farmley, and that her father 
refused to take the responsibility. 

« Pat,” says Ryder, roughly, “go over 
to the tavern an’ git the key from Ran- 
kin; an’ be quick about it too, d’yuh 
hear ?” 

A minute after, remembering some 
message he had for Rankin, the station- 
master, he stepped down and followed 
Pat. Mike leaned against the building 
in despair. He could think of no other 
plan of carrying sufficient help to the 
family so sorely beset. As the door of 
the tavern banged behind Ryder, Fanny 
stepped up to Mike with a pale, firm face. 
She knew Mike of old—knew that the 
Coffins had found him trustworthy in 
every way. He had even carried notes 
and messages for the lovers when Ryder 
had forbidden any communication be- 
tween them. Mike gave a surprised 
start when he saw her. 

« Hillo !” he exclaimed. «Shure if it 
ain’t Miss Fanny!” 

But she stopped him sharply. 
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“Hush!” she said. «They will hear. 
I know why you're here. I can drive 
the Spitfire as well as father. Will you 
go with me to Farmley? Quick! There’s 
no time to lose.” 

“Bliss yer heart, Miss Fanny!” he 
answers, fervently, «I will.” 

He helps her up without another word, 
and follows himself. Fanny takes the 
starting-lever in her skillful hands and 
moves it quickly. The throttle opens 
in the dome; like light the steam rushes 
through passages and valves into the 
cylinder ; the piston moves ; the wheels 
revolve. The eccentrics communicate 
their wonderful motion to the steam- 
chest valves, and the piston goes back 
and forth, whirling the drivers round 
and round. The waste steam puffs out 
through the blast-tubes—chook, chook, 
chook, chook. Ryder hears the sound 
and comes rushing out, raging and shout- 
ing vainly. 

Fanny stands quite still, her face clear 
white and her teeth firmly set, her hand 
on the lever and her eyes steadily for- 
ward on the track, where the great white 
light goes rushing on into the darkness 
far ahead. The Spitfire is at her speed 
now, and goes thundering on like a de- 
mon gone mad, his great eye glaring 
straight before, and the great smoke- 
dragon pursuing silently, trailing out far 
on the night. There is something ter- 
rible in the ponderous, flying rush of a 
locomotive, and very many people would 
get down from their first engine-ride with 
a feeling of relief and a very pleasant 
sensation of being well out of it. But 
Fanny has had experience of the wild 
flight before, having been about engines 
from a child and taken by her father now 
and then. And as for Mike, the fierce 
rush harmonized with his wild nature 
and his hot impatience, and he only 
longed for a swifter flight. 

The familiar Beeline hills and fields 
are all behind now, and they rush through 
hills and woods all strange. On they 
roar, with a great clatter and ponderous 
rush, through fertile fields and barren 
plains, over trestles and high embank- 
ments, through deep cuts and roaring 
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Fanny held the lever, and drove on 
till the first station swung into view and 
went sweeping behind. All the while 
she had not spoken nor looked round 
once. She spoke now, as they rushed 
on, without turning : 

« Tell me all about it, Mike.” 

Then he told her the story in few, 
respectful words ; and her cheek turned 
a whiter hue and her lips set more firmly 
as she heard. 

« Put in coal!” was all she said. 

And she showed him how to make the 
fire burn more fiercely. She said no 
more, but drove the engine to its ut- 
most speed. 

Through Holcombe they rush like a 
breath: half the way is passed and the 
speed is terrible ! 

“What time would they arrive ?” she 
asks, suddenly. 

« They left Ranlock,” Mike answers, 
«I sh’d think, about half-after nine. 
What toime d’ye make it now, Miss 
Fanny ?” 

She did not turn her head, but drew 
her watch from her belt and said: «Ten 
o'clock.” 

“Thin Hivin hilp thim !” says Mike. 
“The mad divils may be on thim in half 
an hour.” 

On they go, hurling through the night 
with a fearful velocity. The Spitfire 
never made such speed before. The 
gauge goes up and up, and the engine’s 
fiery pulse throbs terribly hot and hard. 
And now Fennerty Station leaps sud- 
denly into view, comes swimming down 
the path of light ahead, and runs away 
It is only four 
miles to Farmley now, and they are 
making four miles every five minutes ! 
No word is spoken now, but they go 
thundering on through the darkness with 
an awful clatter and roar. Still Fanny 
stands and drives the engine on, firm 
and white of face, mouth firmly set, eyes 
steadily ahead and turning now and then 
to this or that. Now and then she tries 
the gauge-cocks, to make sure that the 
water-level is above the fire-tubes in the 
boiler ; or puts her deft and ready hand 
to the lever that governs the pump at- 
tachment. The head-light glows and 


flies, the smoke trails out behind on the 
rushing wind, and the speed is terrible! 

Fences trail dimly by; trees, rocks, 
telegraph poles, cross-roads, houses here 
and there, go whirling past. The houses 
thicken, the suburbs of the town appear ; 
the whistle screams, the bell clangs stead- 
ily, the speed slackens, and slowly the 
engine rolls on through the paved streets 
and stops at the station opposite the 
tank. Coming those last four miles, 
Fanny had given Mike a few plain in- 
structions, and she now left him in charge 
of the engine, and, leaping down, ad- 
dressed an astonished policeman, who 
had come up and was staring in open- 
mouthed amazement. 

“Wot in thunder!” he ejaculated. 
«Where yuh frum? An’ wot the dooce 
yuh doin’ heah this time night ?” 

“We're from Beeline Junction,” an- 
swered Fanny, “and we want help from 
the police. Show me the way to the 
nearest station-house, and I’ll tell you as 
we go.” 

Roundsman Trumbull was a soft- 
hearted fellow, though rough on the 
surface, and was not ill-pleased to have 
the care of the bright, fair-spoken girl. 
So he sat off briskly to show the way, 
and she told him the errand on which 
she came as they went along. He 
watched her askance with increasing 
wonder as she told her simple story 
clearly and modestly. When she had 
finished, he suddenly stopped, pulled off 
his cap, scratched his head with a doubt- 
ful air, and then said, coaxingly : 

“IT say, young ooman, jest take that 
’ere club, will yuh? an’ poke me a good 
un’ with it till I jes’ see if-I’m wake or 
dreamin’.” 

She saw that the man was in earnest, 
and so, although half smiling at the gro- 
tesque situation there in the lonely street, 
she took the club from his hand and 
punched him sharply in the side. It 
was a comical scene enough; and yet, 
often and often in every-day life, tragedy 
shrieks and curses in one house, while 
comedy and farce dance madly and laugh 
their wild laugh next door. 

«Oh !” he ejaculated and shrank away 
a little. «Wal, I am awake, an’ that’s a 
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fac! So yuh drove the loco y’rself, did 
yuh? My gizzard! I never hearn such 
a yarn. But we must git help fur them 
poor critters. Come on! comeon! An’ 
three women in the house too, eh? I 
never hearn—cuss the brutes! Come 
on! come on!” 

Round the corner now, up the steps 
of this ugly old building and-in at the 
door. There, at a desk, sat Captain 
Thorn, in the uniform of a captain of 
police—a little man, wiry and rather 
fierce-looking, writing in a big book. 
Trumbull saluted the captain respect- 
fully, wisely leaving Fanny to plead her 
own cause, and only introducing her as 
a young person who had desired to be 
brought to the captain. 

“Well, young woman, what’s the row 
now?” the captain-asked, rather sharply. 
And Fanny, nothing daunted, told her 
tale simply and clearly, with such earn- 
estness of appeal, and such a rush of 
red blood to her cheek when she men- 
tioned Coffin’s name, that Captain Thorn 
heard her with increasing wonder and 
admiration ; and by the time she came to 
the end of her brief narrative, so thor- 
oughly was he imbued with the girl’s 
own fervent spirit, that he leaped up 
from his desk, swore roundly at the mad 
navvies, gave a few sharp orders to 
Trumbull, and in a very short space had 
a squad of trained and resolute men 
marching rapidly toward the station, him- 
self escorting Fanny at their head. 

Tramp, tramp, along the lonely streets 
—tramp, tramp, tramp. Now they turn 
a corner with a swing, and there is the 
hissing Spitfire a block away. But she 
must have water and oil before she can 
start on her fiery homeward run. Trum- 
bull has often watched the drivers taking 
water from the tank, and now, with a 
hasty word of instruction from Fanny 
and a little help, he fills the tender-tank, 
while she, with her own hands, takes the 
can and pours the oil into the heated 
bearings. The switch is luckily open 
toward the engine-house as the locomo- 
tive of the 7.15 Eastern train had used 
and left it. So Fanny mounted, let on 
the steam and ran the Spitfire forward 
upon the turn-table. Captain Thorn 
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ordered the men into the pit ; they leaped 
down, and with a strong heave sent the 
engine swinging round. 

Fanny ran the Spitfire forward a little 
now, clear of the table; the men climb 
up on the tender, and with Fanny driv- 
ing as before, the captain standing by 
watching her, and Mike acting as stoker, 
they roll away through the paved streets 
of the town. The moon had come up 
unnoticed a while ago. It is at the full, 
and sheds its white glimmer over the still 
night scene that had been dark: the 
suburbs swim slowly back in mingled 
masses of light and shade. The quarter 
of shanties, vacant lots, goats and dogs 
is behind now. The speed increases mo- 
mentarily. You can feel the great heave 
of the fiery-hearted monster hurling you 
on. The speed increases still—faster, 
faster. The gauge goes up, up, up. 

The captain (brave man as he is, who 
will go into any garret or cellar in the 
great town at any time of night or day) 
blanches just a little at the awful flight; 
and the men, in the open tender outside, 
would remonstrate if they could, but the 
hurricane their fierce rush makes hurtles 
the words from their lips and whistles 
through their hair like a wild sea-storm. 
They can only cling for their lives, and 
feel the engine’s terrible power hurling 
them on like a thunderbolt of heaven. 
The captain has his eye upon the gauge, 
and sees it rise, rise terribly high, but 
somehow, when he looks at Fanny, he 
cannot interfere, for her perfect confi- 
dence, her quiet, unceasing watchfulness, 
inspire him with confidence too, and he 
trusts her thoroughly, though he trembles 
just a little. And she too, is watching 
the gauge, and sees that it can safely go 
no higher now. So she governs the 
pressure by a movement, and the speed 
is regular now, but the pace is terrible ; 
and on they go, roaring, devouring space 
and time, fifty miles an hour, on their 
mad race to help and to save! 

Fennerty suddenly looms up away 
ahead, comes flying on dreamily in the 
moonlight, sweeps past and is gone. On 
they go, rushing, roaring. The captain 
takes out his watch, opens it and says: 

« Half-past ten !” 
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He sees a shiver pass through the 
girl from head to foot: her white face 
pales a shade, but she speaks no word ; 
only drives on, firm and watchful as ever. 
The gauge rises a little higher and the 
Spitfire rushes on a little faster than be- 
fore. Mike mutters to himself, as he 
freshens the fire and makes it burn like 
the fiery furnace : 

« Divil sit ’um foightin’ boy the way, 
till niver a mother’s son o’ ’um’s widout 
a broken hid !” 

On they rush; through fields and 
orchards, gaunt, naked woods and bar- 
ren plains; over high embankments and 
trestle-bridges, through roaring culverts 
and down deep cuts,—on, on, on! Hol- 
combe comes swimming on nowfar ahead, 
passes with a quick sweep and rushes 
away behind. Swiftly the telegraph poles 
fly by like bars of a whirling cage. The 
white head-light glows far ahead—the 
long smoke-snake trails far behind. And 
the Spitfire still whirls on, with a terrible 
clatter and roar, like an avenging Neme- 
sis. Here and there a rough cottage by 
the track, or weather-worn farm-house 
on cross-country road, shows a solitary 
light where some weary one lies in pain; 
and a wondering face gazes out blankly 
from a lifted sash at the little company 
flying so wildly through the lonely night. 
But though they fly never so madly, they 
cannot reach their destination much be- 
fore eleven; and Heaven grant that that 
wild Irish blood be delayed on its mur- 
derous march ! 

But on they go with the same terrible 
pace—no break, no halt! It is a rocky 
country between Holcombe and Preston, 
and hilly. They roar along now, one 
minute the rocks twenty feet sheer above 
them on the right—the next, an embank- 
ment of fifty feet down on the left. But 
the awful flight slows not—still on, on, 
on, with the same wild, hurling speed. 
And there is Preston now: it passes by 
like a flash. Only four miles now! And 
every man holds his breath, impatient 
even of that fearful flight. 

Fences and trees whirl past like mad; 
corn-fields with their lines of last year’s 
Stumps, a belt of woods, the trees like 
gaunt skeletons in the weird light, snow- 
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banks under the fences, spared by the 
thaw. Fanny begins to recognize the 
hills and woods and houses scattered 
here.and there. The Junction is only a 
mile away; the whistle sounds long and 
loud over the hills, the bell clangs out, 
the speed slackens, and a minute after 
the engine runs up to the platform and 
stops. : 

Ryder stands there waiting, black with 
wrath. 

“Is that your father, Miss Ryder ?” 
asks the captain. 

“It is,” she says. “But for Heaven’s 
sake don’t mind me !” 

«“ Trust me,” he answers. “If they 
can hold out till my boys get over, we'll 
give the villains all they want and more. 
But I must have a word with your father 
first.” 
And leaping down, he takes Ryder by 
the button, leads him a little aside, and 
speaks to him in a low tone. Reuben 
Ryder possessed, in common with very 
many more, an instinctive awe of consti- 
tuted authority ; and whether the captain 
appealed to this instinct by threats or to 
his pride by praising Fanny, certain it 
is that Ryder never uttered one word of 
reproach to his daughter for her behavior 
that night. The police, with Thorn at 
their head and Mike showing the way, 
filed in at a farm-gate and went away at 
the double-quick across the fields. Ry- 
der put up his engine, raked out the fire 
and made all right; and then Fanny, 
with a very anxious heart, accompanied 
her father home, neither speaking a word. 


That same evening the little family at 
the Coffin homestead were all gathered 
in the “south room,” quietly employed 
in reading or sewing, and occasionally 
laying aside their books or papers to 
discuss some topic of local interest. 
The house was an old-fashioned frame 
building, two stories high and very strong- 
ly built. The “south room,” where the 
family always sat, was a very pleas- 
ant one on the south-east corner of 
the ground floor. The house did not 
face directly south, but a little west, so 
that on bright days this room had the 
sunshine in it from the earliest gleam 
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above the eastern hills till the mellow 
rays were sinking in the west. 

The evening wore away quietly but 
pleasantly. The father, weary of his 
work about the barns, went off early to 
bed; and a little after ten the girls— 
three pleasant-looking young women, the 
youngest about eighteen and the cldest 
eight-and-twenty—put away their books 
and work and followed their father’s ex- 
ample. Their brother, interested in the 
book he was reading, stirred the fire, 
drew the light nearer and settled him- 
self for a pleasant hour. 

He had sat thus perhaps half an hour 
when he was startled by a sound he had 
heard faintly several times before. It 
was a wild shout, far off and rising out 
of a confused and continuous murmur. 
He had heard the same sound dimly be- 
fore, but given little heed and gone on 
with his reading. He got up now, went 
to the window and looked out. The road 
past the house fell away to the west, and 
then curved round to the south through 
the open pasture-lands, so that he could 
see the line of the highway winding away 
white in the moonlight. Half a mile 
away he saw in the winding road a dark 
moving mass coming slowly nearer, near- 
er. He threw up the sash and listened. 
The murmur came clearer now through 
the frosty air. He could distinguish 
the tramp of many feet on the frozen 
ground, the mingling of a hundred rough 
voices, with a wild shout or a wilder laugh 
rising now and then above it all. 

The leaders of that mad throng had 
vainly endeavored to enforce order and 
silence as they approached the end of 
their tramp. The fire they had kindled 
had blazed up fiercely and got beyond 
all control, and roared on, now subject 
only to its own wild will. Coffin easily 
saw that a crowd of excited men was 
pressing up the road; but what could 
be their object or destination of course 
he had no means of conjecturing. But 
he thought of the helpless ones under 

his care, and knew it could do no harm 
to be on the safe side; so he went about 
and saw that the doors and windows were 
all made fast. The doors were of heavy 
oak and fastened by a strong bar across 
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the middle, and each window was pro- 
vided with heavy outside shutters. He 
carefully closed all on the ground floor, 
and then went up to his own room and 
looked out. They were close at hand 
now, coming along the level beyond the 
foot of the hill. He looked at his watch, 
wondering: it wanted fifteen minutes of 
eleven. But his wonder did not last 
long. Up the hill came the mad swarm 
with a rush, yelling, cursing, laughing 
wildly. The men who had been on 
guard, hidden behind fences or out-build- 
ings, received their comrades with a wild 
shout, which was answered by a mad yell 
from a hundred hoarse voices, that sound- 
ed far on the lonely night like the terrible 
roar of savage beasts. The father and 
sisters, waked by the fearful sound, rose 
and looked out, to see that mad mob 
rushing up the hill to their very door. 
Charles hastily closed the shutters on 
the second floor, and by that time a 
number of the foremost had reached the 
house and waited for the rest, calling to 
them to come on. As he watched them 
cautiously from a south window, he rec- 
ognized several of those already arrived, 
and among them O’Mara. It was plain 
enough now that this house was their 
destination, and by the frequent use of 
Coffin’s name it was evident that they 
had no friendly intentions toward him. 
But, determined to know their object, 
and unable to understand their motives 
for this strange proceeding, he threw 
open the window, and, boldly showing 
himself, demanded to know what they 
wanted and why they disturbed honest 
people at that time of night. But at 
sight of him there rose one angry shout 
that drowned his voice, and a shower of 


stones hailed round his head like rain. © 


He closed the shutter and turned away. 
There was blood on his face: he had 
been struck and slightly wounded bya 
stone. 

“Father,” he said, «these devils are 
drunk and half mad. They have been 
set upon us, and will show as much 
mercy aS so many tigers. We must 
fight them to the death.” 

He ran down quickly, and came back 
a minute after with two double-barreled 
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fowling-pieces. He loaded them both 
with heavy bullets, and his father watched 
from the window. Properly disciplined 
and armed, the navvies might have easily 
broken into the house; but wild with 
drink and excitement, they could not be 
got to act in concert, but rushed about 
trying doors and windows and effecting 
very little. They had been pretty well 
provided with spike-hammers and crow- 
bars at the start, but had lost most of 
them on the way in their wild hustling 
and larking. 

Charles and his father watched them 
sharply, and whenever half a dozen 
would gather at a door or window and 
begin pounding upon it, a shutter would 
open a little over head, a gun bang 
sharply, and one of the rioters would 
cry out and be carried off by his fellows, 
with a bullet in his arm or leg. This 
same procedure was repeated several 
times, and O’ Mara saw plainly that noth- 
ing could be done in that way. So he 
got together a few of the less excited 
fellows and talked to them earnestly. 
Coffin saw the group and fired at them, 
but missed, and the whistling bullet only 
excited the men to fiercer eagerness. 

“Come on, O’Mara!” they shouted. 
“We're wid ye.” 

They hunted out a long and heavy 
rail, and forming on each side of it, so 
as to use it as a battering-ram, marched 
to within a few rods of the hall-door, 
and then, with a quick run, brought the 
log against the heavy door with such 
force as made the whole house tremble. 
But the ‘stout old door stood firm, the 
heavy rail rebounding from it like a ball. 
Coffin and his father watched them 
Sharply, and the two guns rang out 
above the tumult. Still the clearest 
heads of the navvies saw that this was 
their surest plan, and they gathered most 
of the men about it. So when the beam 
came back, though one fellow limped 
away and another was carried into the 
barn, a dozen more seized the pole, and 
it went up again with a rush—a wild 
shout and a heavier stroke than before. 

It was a wild scene—the mad mob 
tushing this way and that, yelling and 
cursing each other, the battering party 
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going up regularly now with a wild 
shout, the guns banging steadily at regu- 
lar intervals, the fierce cries of the 
wounded, the resounding strokes on the 
stout old door, all mingled in a horrible 
din and confusion. And still the. tumult 
roared on. The rush and stroke of the 
beam were kept up steadily, though the 
guns banged steadily too, and seldom 
missed their mark. The great door be- 
came sensibly weaker, and it was soon 
evident that it could not stand against 
many more such blows. 

“At her agin, b’ys!” shouts O’Mara. 
“At her wid a will! We’ll have the 
door down in five minutes. At her 
loike mad !” 

And forward again they go with a 
shout and a terrible crash. A minute 
after there is another crash, and the door 
gapes wide at the top. 

«Once more!” shouts O’Mara. “One 
more ’ll do it. At her agin wid your 
moight !” 

And with a wilder shout and a fiercer 
rush, up again they go with a swing. 
The heavy stroke crashes right through 
the panel ; the splinters crackle and fly. 
The upper hinge flies out, and the door 
yawns widely at the top, but still hangs 
and holds. But one good stroke will 
certainly finish the breach. Back they 
go again and prepare for another rush. 
But just as they start for the final charge, 
Bally Mike leaps into the road, the police 
following in close order, and comes on 
with a shout: «Bally-dugan an’ the sky 
over us! Fire away, me darlints, fire 
away!” 

He swings a great club over his head, 
and, with the police at his heels, follows 
straight in the wake of the party charg- 
ing at the door. The beam goes up 
with a great rush, strikes with a loud 
crash, and the door goes down before it. 
With a yell of triumph they drop the 
beam and leap forward to rush into the 
house. But just at that moment Mike 
comes among them with a great bound, 
goes right through the doorway beyond 
them, turns and beats them back with 
his might. And before they know what - 
has happened the police leap in upon 
them with their clubs and lay about 
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them thick and thin. The wild, undis- 
ciplined crowd melts away before them 
and gathers again at a safe distance. 
Captain Thorn leaves a few men to 
guard the door with their clubs and pis- 
tols, and with the rest charges the rioters 
wherever they are thickest ; and though 
the navvies are reckless fellows and 
make a bold stand, they are no match 
for the discipline and trained skill of the 
police, who know that their strength 
consists in mutual support, and keep 
well together, while the rioters fight in- 
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discriminately, and are easily scattered 
when the clubs come thumping about 
their heads. In fifteen minutes the be- 
siegers are entirely routed, and the po- 
lice have time to take breath and con- 
gratulate the beleaguered family on their 
rescue from great and imminent peril. 

And but for Fanny Ryder’s ready 
resolution and brave achievement, who 
knows what wild work might have been 
done in that old farm-house that lonely 
winter night ? 


INCE De Quincey gave to the world 
his famous “Confessions,” people 
have been content to regard opium-eat- 
ing as a strangely fascinating or as a 
strangely horrible vice ; most imagining 
that it transports to realms of ideal bliss 
unsurpassed by all that poet ever penned 
or dreamt—inducts into reveries that cast 
into the shade all the promises of an 
Oriental paradise ; while all have unde- 
fined and undefinable conceptions regard- 
ing it. Indeed, De Quincey’s mode of 
narration (and this is said with all due 
deference to the memory of that illustri- 
ous scholar) is calculated to foster, to 
some extent, this idea. The mass of 
persons regard an opium-eater as at best 
but a mythical being. If they give him 
any corporeal existence at all, they think 
of him as they would of a human vam- 
pire, or some other creation bordering 
on the domains of the fabulous. Those 
who see or hear of him in the flesh, as 
moving about and performing his duties 
and functions, either regard what they 
hear of the evils of the habit with in- 
credulity, or think of these so-called 
«dreams ” and “reveries” as something 
enviable, and entertain a feeling much 
akin to making «I dare not wait upon 
I would.” They argue—If he suffers, 
he also enjoys:. he tastes of raptures 
they know not of. They ponder—Here, 
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then, is that which cam “minister to a 
mind diseased, pluck from the memory 
a rooted sorrow, raze out the written 
troubles of the brain ;” and so, by easy 
steps, to the “sweet oblivious antidote ” 
they go. Again and again have I had 
said to me, “I should so like to try it, 
to see what the visions are like.” Now, 
it is notorious that this practice is on 
the increase in England, and, as I have 
recently learnt, in this country also. It 
should be well understood that no man 
continues an opium-eater from choice : he 
sooner or later becomes the veriest slave; 
and it is the object of this paper, origin- 
ally intended for a friend’s hand only, to 
deter intending neophytes—to warn them 
from submitting themselves to a yoke 
which will bow them to the earth. In 
the hope that it may subserve the good 
proposed, I venture to give a short ac- 
count of the experiences of one who 
clasped this phantom “and found it air ;” 
of one who still feels in his tissues the 
yet slowly smouldering fire of the furnace 
through which he has passed ; of one 
who, all but too late, has discovered that 
the idol which he loved and worshiped 
so was but a poor, mean thing, «with 
feet of brass and front of clay.” That 
one is the present writer. 

I propose to give here a short sketch 
of my own case, with a few comments 
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thereon. I first took opium in the form 
of laudanum, nearly ten years ago, for 
insomnia, or sleeplessness, brought on 
by overwork at a European university. 
A late able writer on this subject has 
observed very aptly that there are cer- 
tain men to whom opium is as “fire to 
tow.” Of these, it turned out, I was 
one. It seemed as if my tissues lapped 
up the drug and reveled in the new and 
strange delight which had opened up to 
them. All that winter I took doses of 
from ten to thirty drops every Friday 
night, there being but few classes on 
Saturday of any consequence, so that I 
had the full, uninterrupted effect of the 
drug. Then I could set to work with 
unparalleled energy. Thought upon 
thought flowed to me in never-ending 
waves. I had a mad striving after intel- 
lectual distinction, and felt I would pay 
any price for it. I generally felt, on the 
Sunday, my lids slightly heavy, but with 
a sense pervading me of one who had 
been taking champagne. I never, how- 
ever, during this whole winter, took more 
than one dose a week, varying from thirty 
to sixty drops. Toward the close of the 
session I one day deferred the dose till 
Sunday evening. On the Monday fol- 
lowing, in the afternoon, I was in one 
of the class-rooms listening to the lec- 
turer on Belle Lettres and Rhetoric. 
This professor has passed away, but his 
name, were it mentioned, would be found 
to take high rank amongst men of letters. 
One hundred and more young men sat, 
on that Monday afternoon, listening to 
his silvery voice as he read, in the course 
of his lecture, several long extracts from 
Falconer’s « Shipwreck.” Not a breath 
but was held while the splendid concep- 
tions of the poem, its ever-changing 
images, the dignified mien of the reader, 
his grand voice and thrilling tones, the 
mellowed light of the old room, and the 
opium, to boot, taken on the Sunday 
evening before, were all doing their work 
on an imaginative young man of nine- 
teen. My blood seemed to make music 
in my vessels as it seemed to come more 
highly oxygenized singing to my brain; 
and tingled fresher and warmer into the 
capillaries of the entire surface, leaping 
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and bubbling like a mountain-brook after 
a shower. I knew not at first what it 
could be, but I felt as if I could have 
bounded to the desk and taken the place 
of the professor. For a while, I say, I 
could not realize the cause. At last, as 
with a lightning flash, it came. Yes! 
It was the opium! Eureka! Eureka! 

And at that moment, then and there 
was signed the bond which was destined 
to go far to wither all my fairest hopes ; 
to undermine, while seeming to build up, 
my highest aspirations ; to bring disunion 
between me and those near and dear to 
me; to frustrate all my plans, and, while 
“keeping the word of promise to the 
ear,” ever breaking it to my hope. As 
I trace these very characters, I am suf- 
fering from the remote consequences, in 
a moral point of view, of having set my 
hand and seal to that bond. 

For two years longer that I remained 
at college I continued to take laudanum 
three times a week, and I could, at the 
end of this period, take two drachms 
(120 drops) at each dose. All this time 
my appetite, though not actually de- 
stroyed, as it now is, was capricious in 
the extreme, though I did not lose flesh, 
at least not markedly so. On the other 
hand, my capability for mental exertion 
all through this period was something 
incredible ; and let me say here that one 
of the most fascinating effects of the 
drug in the case of an intellectual and 
educated man is the sense it imparts of 
what might be termed zz¢ed/ectual daring: 
add to this the endowments of a strong 
frame, high animal spirits, and on such 
an one opium is the ladder that seems to _ 
lead to the gates of heaven. But alas 
for him when at its topmost rung! His 
wings are burnt, the goal recedes, and 
crushed by his own guard he falls, and 
sees beneath a fathomless abyss too 
surely his—a pit purchased by his own 
blood, dug by his own hand. After ob- 
taining my degree I gradually eased off 
the use of the drug for about three 
months with but little trouble. I was 
waiting for an appointment in India. 
At the end of the period named I sailed 
for my destination, and had almost for- 
gotten the taste of opium ; but I found that 
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I was only respited, not redeemed. I 
found that I had not lost the memory it 
imparted of the grand self-dependence, 
the glorious courage to do and dare, the 
whetting of the intellectual appetite, the 
over-mastering desire for the exercise of 
the wit in controversy, the elevation be- 
yond all that was gross or sensual. All 
this had not passed from my memory, 
and two months after I had entered upon 
my duties and found myself quietly 
among my books, the bond was renewed. 
After two months, in which I passed 
from laudanum to crude opium, I finally 
settled on the alkaloid morphia, as being 
the most powerful of all the preparations 
of opium. I began with half a grain 
twice a day, and for the six months end- 
ing the last day of September of the just 
expired year, my daily quantum was sixty 
grains (a dose sufficient to destroy any 
two men not habituated)—half taken the 
instant I awoke, the other half at six 
o’clock in the evening ; and I could no 
more have avoided putting into my body 
this daily supply than I could have 
walked over a burning ploughshare with- 
out scorching my feet. 

For the first year, five grains, or even 
two and a half, would suffice for a couple 
of days; that is to say, there was no 
craving of the system for it during its 
deprivation for this space. At the end 
of this period there would be a sense of 
depression amounting to little beyond 
uneasiness. But soon, four hours’ de- 
privation of the drug gave rise to a 
physical and mental prostration that no 
pen can adequately depict, no language 
convey: a horror unspeakable, a woe 
unutterable takes possession of the en- 
tire being; a clammy perspiration be- 
dews the surface, the eye is stony and 
hard, the nose pointed, as in the hippo- 
cratic face preceding dissolution, the 
hands uncertain, the mind restless, the 
heart as ashes, the « bones marrowless.” 

To the opium-consumer, when de- 
prived of this stimulant, there is nothing 
that life can bestow, not a blessing that 
man can receive, which would not come 
to: him unheeded, undesired, and be a 
curse to him. There is but one all-ab- 
sorbing want, one engrossing desire—his 
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tongue syllables but one word—morphia. 

Place before him all that ever dazzled 
the sons of Adam since the fall, lay 
sceptres at his feet and all the prizes 
that vaulting ambition ever sighed and 
bled for, unfold the treasures of the earth 
and call them his ; wearily, wearily will 
he turn aside and barter them all fora 
little white powder. Let Aphrodite come 
before him even as she appeared to 
Paris— 

“Fresh as the foam new bathed, 
In Paphian wells,” 

and regard him with looks that would 
draw an angel from the spheres, and a 
corpse would as soon respond: it could 
not be more cold and impassioned than 
he, even though 


“ Her fruitful kisses came thick as autumn rain.” 


And oh! the vain, vain attempt to 
break this bondage, the labor worse than 
useless—a minnow struggling to break 
the toils that bind a Triton! Like the 
fabled task of Sisyphus, the effort only 
redoubles the labor and leaves him 
farther from its accomplishment. 

I pass over all the horrible physical 
accompaniments that accumulate after 
some hours’ deprivation of the drug when 
it has been long indulged in, it being 
borne in mind that it occurs sooner or 
later according to the constitution it con- 
tends against. Suffice it to say that the 
tongue feels like a copper bolt, and one 
seems to carry one’s alimentary canal in 
the brain; that is to say, one is per- 
petually reminded that there is sucha 
canal from the constant sense of pain 
and uneasiness, whereas the perfection 
of functional performance is obtained 
when the mind is unconscious of its 
operation. 

The slightest mental or physical ex- 
ertion is a matter of absolute impossi- 


bility, The winding of a watch I have | 


regarded as a task of magnitude when 
not under the opium influence, and I 
was no more capable of controlling, 
under this condition, the cravings of the 
system for its pabulum, by any exertion 
of the wd, than I, or any one else, could 
control the dilatation and contraction of 
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the pupils of the eye under the varying 
conditions of light and darkness. A 
time arrives when the will is killed abso- 
lutely and literally, and at this period 
you might, with as much reason, tell a 
man to wz// not to die under a mortal 
disease as to resist the call that his 
whole being makes, zz spite of him, for 
the pabulum on which it has so long 
been depending for carrying on its 
work. 

When you can with reason ask a man 
to aerate his lungs with his head sub- 
merged in water; when you can expect 
him to control the movements of his 
limbs while you apply an electric current 
to its motory nerve,—then, but not till 
then, speak to a confirmed opium-eater 
of “exerting his will;” reproach him 
with want of “determination,” and com- 
placently say to him, «Cast it from you 
and bear the torture for atime.” Tell 
him, too, at the same time, to “do with- 
out atmospheric air, to regulate the reflex 
action of his nervous system and control 
the pulsations of his heart.” Tell the 
Ethiopian to change his skin, but do 
not mock the misery and increase the 
agony of a man who has taken opium 
for years by talking to him of « wdd/.” 
Let it be understood that after a certain 
time (varying, of course, according to the 
capability of physical resistance, mode of 
life, etc., of the individual) the craving 
for opium is beyond the domain of the 
will, The desire for it is, so to say, 
automatic—is entirely involuntary ; and 
this physical craving differs in no way 
from, and may be likened, so far as vo- 
lition is concerned, to, the appeal of the 
stomach under the condition of hunger 
and to that of the fauces under thirst. 
These are local manifestations of a gen- 
eral want, independent of the will, and 
operating, except under peculiarly excep- 
tional circumstances (and then only for 
a time), in spite of it. So also is the 
uncontrollable want of the general sys- 
tem, which results in abstinence from 
the drug under the circumstances of 
habitual use, a purely automatic phe- 
nomenon, and as purely independent is 
it of the will as any other involuntary 
demand made by nature under particular 
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exigencies. And it is just here that the 
magnitude of the evil and the horrible 
thraldom is centred. This bodily neces- 
sity is quite a distinct and separate feel- 
ing from that which might be termed the 
mental call which dominates certain tem- 
peraments when opium is first indulged 
in. So intolerant is the system under a 
protracted deprivation that I know of 
two suicides resulting therefrom. They 
were cases of Chinese who were under 
confinement. They were baffled on one 
occasion in carrying out a previously- 
successful device for obtaining the drug. 
The awful mystery of death which they 
rashly solved had no terrors for them 
equal to a life without opium, and the 
morning found them hanging in their 
cells, glad to get «anywhere, anywhere 
out of the world.” 

I have seen another tear his hair, dig 
his nails into his flesh, and, with a ghastly 
look of despair and a face from which all 
hope had fled, and which looked like a 
bit of shriveled yellow parchment, im- 
plore for it as if for more than life. 

I have digressed somewhat from a 
narration of my individual case to speak 
generally. This was necessary toward 
something like an elucidation of the sub- 
ject. But to return to myself. I at- 
tained a daily dose of forty grains, and 
on more than one occasion I have con- 
sumed sixty. It became my bane and 
antidote ; with it I was an wxnatural— 
without it, less than man. To sign my 
name after four hours’ abstinence I re- 
garded as an achievement. All this 
while my hands never shook, nor were 
they in the slightest degree tremulous, 
except when abstaining. Nay, I regard- 
ed this firmness of hand as a special en- 
dowment; and, with twenty grains of 
the poison in me, I have again and again 
hit with an Enfield rifle the bull’s-eye 
of a target at four hundred yards. Yet 
ten minutes before I was prostrate for 
the want of it. Food, for months pre- 
vious to the time of my attaining to such 
a dose as sixty grains, became literally 
loathsome ; its sight would sicken me; 
my muscles, hitherto firm and well de- 
fined, began to diminish in bulk and to 
lose their contour; my face looked like 
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a hatchet covered with yellow ochre: 
and this is the best and truest compari- 
son-I can institute. It was sharp, fore- 
shortened and indescribably yellow. I 
had then been taking morphia for nearly 
two years, but only reached and sustained 


the maximum doses for the six months 


already indicated. 

Finally, even the sixty grains brought 
no perceptible increase to the vétality 
of which the body seemed deprived dur- 
ing its abstinence. It stimulated me to 
not one-tenth of the degree to which a 
quarter of a grain had done at the com- 
mencement. Still, I had to keep storing 
it up in me, trying to extract vivacity, 
energy, life itself, from that which was 
killing me; and grudgingly it gave it. 
Onward, ever onward, increasing, ever 
increasing, was to be the programme. 
To go on was death, horrible and de- 
based ; to stop was worse than death, 
worse than the tortures of the damned. 

I tried hard to free myself, tried again 
and again ; but I never could at any time 
sustain the struggle for more than four 
days at the utmost. At the end of that 
time I had to yield to my tormentor— 
yield, broken, baffled and dismayed— 
yield to go through the whole struggle 
over again; forced to poison myself— 
forced with my own hand to shut the 
door against hope. When I could think 
calmly over all this, I felt like one in the 
constant pursuit of a shadow that was 
ever eluding his grasp. Under the stim- 
ulating effects I was ever about to do, 
and yet never achieving. I was, in 
truth, a “walking shadow.” I felt my 
own unreality, and when under the spell 
of the demon I wove plans of ambition, 
built up hopes of renown. I came at 
last to feel that it was but tracing cha- 
racters in the sand—that the waves would 
soon pass over them and me, and “no 
man see me more.” 

With an almost superhuman effort I 
roused myself to the determination of 
doing something, of making one last 
effort, and, if I failed, to look my fate in 
the face.. What, thought I; was to be 
the end of all the hopes I once cherished, 
and which were cherished of and for me 
by others ? of what avail all the learning 


I had stored up, all the aspirations | 
nourished ?—all being buried in a grave 
dug by my own hand, and laid aside like 
funereal trappings, out of sight and mem- 
ory. i 

I will not detail my struggles nor speak 
of the ope which I had to sustain me, 
and which shone upon me whenever the 
face of my Maker seemed turned away. 
Let it suffice that I fought ® desperate 
fight: again and again I recoiled, baffled 
and disheartened ; but ome aim led me 
on, and I have come out of the melée 
bruised and broken it may be, but con- 
quering. One month I waged the fight, 
and I have now been nearly two without 
looking at the drug. Before, four hours 


was the longest interval I cguld endure. 


Now I am free and the demon is behind 
me. I must not fail to add that the ad- 
vantage of a naturally sound and preter- 
naturally vigorous constitution, and (ex- 
cept in the use of opium) one carefully 
guarded against any of the causes which 
impart a vicious state of system and so 
render it incapable of recuperative effort, 
was my mainstay, and acted the part of 
a bower-anchor in restoring my general 
system. This, and a long sea voyage, 
aided efforts which would have been 
otherwise fruitless. On the other hand, 
let us not too rashly cast a stone at the 
opium-eater and think of him as a being 
unworthy of sympathy. If he is not to 
be envied—as, God knows, he is not— 
let him not be too much contemned. 

I do not now refer to the miserable 
and groveling Chinese, who are fed on 
it almost from the cradle, but to the 
ordinary cases of educated and intellect- 
ual men in this country and in Europe; 
and I assert that, could there be a rea- 
lization of all the aspirations, all the 
longings after the pure, the good and the 
noble that fill the mind and pervade the 
heart of a cultivated and refined man 
who takes to this drug, he would be in- 
deed the paragon of animals. And I go 
further and say that, given a man of cul- 
tivated mind, high moral sentiment and 
a keen sense of intellectual enjoyment, 
blended with strong imaginative powers, 
and just in proportion as he is so en- 
dowed will the difficulty be greater in 
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weaning himself from it. I mean, of 
course, before the will is killed. When 
that takes place, he is of necessity as 
-powerless as any other victim, and his 
craving for it is as automatic as in the 
ase of any other opium slave. What 
he becomes then, I have attempted to 
describe, and in doing so have sup- 
sed much in consideration of the 
feelings of those who read. 
“This it is to be an opium-eater ; and 
the boldest may well quail at the picture, 
drawn not by the hand of fancy, but by 
one who has supped of its horrors to the 
full, and who has found that the staff on 
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which he leaned has proven a spear 
which has wellnigh pierced him to the 
heart. Who, knowing this, will form a 
compact with this demon, the penalty 
for which transcends in horror all the 
legends ever penned of souls sold to the 
devil? Let no man believe he will es- 
cape: the bond matures at last; he finds 
himself in the toils, and the siren sings 
no more; the drug must be taken still, 
but its sweetness has flown. Well may 
one thus trapped apply the words 
described by Dante as written over the 
gates of hell: « Abandon hope, all ye who 
enter here.” 


THE OLD VOLUNTEER. 


— old Granite State had already 
sent more than seventeen thousand 
of her children to danger and to suffering. 
Not the weak pen of a woman may tell 
of their fearless deeds, of their patient 
endurance, born of a patriotism that, 
where it truly and unselfishly exists, is 
a divine enthusiasm. 

One evening we were gathered round 
the fireside, talking of the efforts being 
made to apprehend a number of deserters 
at that time in the State, when a loud rap- 
ping at the door interrupted us. An old 
man, dressed as a soldier in full rig, his 
cap on and a large leather bag swinging 
from his hands, came in the room—not 
with the upright bearing and military 
salute of a regular, but with the familiar 
and genial kindness of an old friend. 
He came close up to General Blank, the 
military commander of the State : 

“Here I am, Gineral,” says he, in a 
jolly manner—« come to jine the army.” 

A nice-looking, fat old lady followed 
the soldier into the room. She wore a 
brown cloak, a great fur cape, blue yarn 
mittens and a red quilted hood. She 
took her stand behind the old soldier, 
and she in turn was followed by a youth 
about seventeen years of age—a delicate, 
mild-looking fellow. 

Vou. IL—s2 


« Here I am—come to jine,” said the 
soldier again. 

“Where do you come from?” said 
the General. 

« From home.” 

«‘ How long have you been there ?” 

‘Well, a little over a year, I guess.” 

«Who gave you leave of absence ?” 

«“ Nobody.” 

“ How did you get home, then ?” 

«“ T went in the cars.” 

«“ What did you go home for ?” 

“I wanted to see my old woman.” 

The General turned himself and his 
chair around, stared at the man, and 
said, quietly, “Then you are a de- 
Serter.” 

The soldier retreated a step, and an- 
swered, «Am I a deserter, Gineral ?” 

“I should think so. You enlisted as 
a soldier, and, from your own account, 
you have served your country by going 
home to see your wife.” 

“That’s so. But I did serve with the 
army for a spell.” 

«Oh! you have been South, then? 
Where ?” 

“I didn’t exactly go South, Gineral. 
I served with the army in Boston.” 

“In Boston? What were you doing 
there ?” 
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“1 fifed for the Eighth rigiment.” 

“You did; and when your regiment 
went South you deserted. I am looking 
up deserters now. I'll have you arrested 
as one.” 

The soldier looked back at his wife. 
How her eyes flashed! She had some- 
thing to say, but not just then. She 
was the forlorn hope; but his part was 
not acted out. 

«Don’t be too hard on me, Gineral,” 
said the soldier, mildly. 

“You will be treated as a deserter.” 

«I won’t be sent down South ?” said 
he, with a look of horror. 

“Probably. That is what we want 
soldiers for just now.” 

He came nearer to the General and 
said, coaxingly, «I'd look pretty, wouldn’t 
I, going anywhere to fight? Why, I’m 
seventy years old.” 

“How did you get in the army?” 
asked the General. «Who mustered 
you in?” 

“ You did.” 

“Then you did not tell me your age.” 

«Yes I did, Gineral.” 

“You did not,” said the General, «and 
you know you did not.” 

« Look here,” said the soldier, touch- 
ing him on the shoulder with his fore- 
finger. «“There’s no use in gitting in a 
passion. Be quiet, and I’ll tell you how 
it all came. I fifes for everything in our 
town. Whenever we have a jollification 
up there, Old John and his fife must be 
on hand. Now, when the fuss was raised 
about sending down soldiers, and the 
Eighth rigiment was a-gitting up, all 
the boys said, «Now, Uncle Jack, you 
must go to the war too.’ They all call 
me Uncle Jack,” he continued, laughing 
—«“they are fond of me and my fife at 
home. ‘Why,’ says I, «what’s the use 
of my carrying my old bones down South ? 

I’d rather be buried at home.’ «Oh, 
you must fife for us,’ they all said; and 
they coaxed and coaxed me, and I fifed 
for ’em until the rigiment was mostly got 
up, and then they said I must ’list and 
go down South, for they couldn’t go into 
battle without my fife ; and I says, « Boys, 
I’m seventy years old ;’ and they says, 
‘You go to Concord and tell the Gineral 
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you are only forty-four, and keep your 
hat on. There’s such a hurry and con- 
fusion there now, he won’t notice ; be- 
sides, you look younger nor any of us, 


He'll you.’ So I came to you and 
said, «I want to go and serve my country ;’ 


_and you looked kinder started, and asked 


me how old I was; and I said, « Forty- 
four,’ and you mustered me in. You 
see,” he continued, with a benevolent 
smile, “you was so hurried and so both- 
ered that you didn’t notice my gray head, 
and you took me.” 

«And you deserted. Well, you must 
take the consequences. How long did 
you stay with your regiment ?” 

The old fellow straightened himself. 
««Gineral, I stayed till the rigiment went 
South. As long as the boys stayed in 
Boston, I stayed; and, when they went 
off, I felt so bad I went home. Because, 
what was the use of my going South? 
I couldn’t kill anybody. I hate to see 
a mouse caught in a trap.” 

“What is the use of any soldier going 
South, then ?” said the General. «Sup- 
pose they all take it into their heads to 
.go home? By your own statement you 
deceived me about your age, and you 
have deserted. You must be punished 
as a deserter.” 

«Don’t be hard on me, Gineral. I’m 
an old man. You wouldn’t send an old 
man South, would you ?” 

“Certainly. That’s where we want 
all of our soldiers to be.” 

The old lady stepped forward and the 
soldier stepped back. Her time had 
come. 

_ “She, then, no longer Ae this champion call.” 

She looked very much excited as she 
drew from her pocket a large cotton hand- 
kerchief, with a village of a red brick 
color represented upon it. The houses, 
trees and pump were all very red; also 
the church, and a large rooster in the act 
of crowing, I suppose, judging by his 
triumphant attitude. The perspective 
of the scene was fine: the rooster’s tail 
was exactly parallel to the extreme point 
of the church steeple. The old lady took 


a chair near the General, smoothed this - 


handkerchief across her lap, moved her 
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chai: closer and looked resolutely in his 


@Gineral,” said she, «look here: 7’ve 

something to say about this. This 
man is my husband ; I’ve lived with him 
fifty years, and had fourteen children by 
him, and I can’t and won’t hear to his 
going South, ngs how. Don’t be getting 
viled now. I ain’t afeard of you. I 
don’t owe you nor the government 
nothing. John’s been a soldier more 
than a year, and has been home a living 
on me most of that time, and I ain’t had 
acent for his board. And I don’t ask 
nothing. But he’s going home with me 
Saturday morning. That’s to-morrow. 
I rode all day, to-day, in the cars, and 
I'm tired as I can be. I'll be right 
thankful to get John home, too: he’s a 
foolish old fellow that can’t take care of 
himself.” 

“Yes,” said the old volunteer, smiling 
and twirling his thumbs, «I’m a foolish 
old fellow.” 

- “Hush up,” she said to him, authori- 
tatively. 

The General took advantage of this 
moment to say: “ Your husband, by his 
own acknowledgment is a deserter ; but 
I am glad he has given himself up rather 
than to have been arrested. He will 
have to join his regiment. Desertion is 
a very great crime, but he can join the 
soldiers in the field at once, and by his 
good conduct make up for this fault.” 

“Gineral,” said the old lady, “he 
can’t go South; he—he—” and she 
burst into a loud fit of crying. Uncle 
John joined her. They both cried aloud. 
The scene was a melancholy one, but 
the old lady recovered her composure 
first. She had been repulsed, but only 
to make another charge. She wiped her 
eyes with the church steeple, and her 
nose with the rooster’s tail. The old 
Volunteer fumbled in his pockets, but 
finding nothing there, blew his nose on 
the cape of his coat. 
~ “You see,” said the old lady, com- 
posing herself, “it’s no use a sending 
him South. What use would he be in 
a fight ?” 

“Yes,” said her husband, «what use 
would I be in a fight ?” 
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“What use are any in a fight ?” asked 

the General. 
_ “Qh, Gineral !” answered the old man. 
«Some be of use. Them that’s worth 
more than me. Why look at my head.” 
He pulled off his cap and showed the 
snow under it. “And look at my 
knees!” He assumed a rheumatic atti- 
tude. 

“Oh, Gineral !” said his wife, « what’s 
the use of talking? He sha’n’t go. He’s 
an old fool.” 

«An old fool,” repeated the soldier. 

“John! hush! Gineral, don’t you 
see he ain’t fit for nothing but to play 
the fife? Id like to see him in a 
battle.” 

“Yes!” said he, with a sardonic smile, 
“I'd like to see myself in a battle !” 

«“Won’t you hush?” said his wife. 
« Gineral ! besides, having no sense, he’s 
sick. He has the phthisic awful; and 
the asthmy too, and he’s got some other 
awful diseases. I can’t think of the 
names of them. The doctors talk so 
dreadful big.” 

My reader! There is a tradition that 
relates how every cadet at West Point 
must swallow a sword that he may never 
again sufficiently unbend to look un- 
dignified. The General’s sword did not 
do its duty then, if ever he swallowed 
one. His dignity collapsed. He smiled 
a most unmilitary smile: it was, indeed, 
an honest laugh. But he managed to 
say, “Well! The doctor will “omnes 
him.” 

«“What’s the use of a doctor » said 
she. “You see yourself what an old 
hulk he is. I’ve got two sons down 
South now,” with another application of 
the rooster’s tail—« two of the fourteen ; 
and there’s another of them standing 
there, the youngest of all.” 

I knew then why the boy was there— 
to go, if it became necessary, in his 
father’s stead. His mother saw us all 
looking at him, and she laid her fat 
hands on the General’s shoulder. «Look 
here, dear,” she said, “John can go 
back—they can both go back with me 
to-morrow. Can’t they? I don’t ‘be- 
lieve you West Pint officers are half as 
bad as they say you are. You don’t 
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belong to no temperance society, do 
you? They tell me you are a dissipated 
set, and has wine put in your puddin’ 
sarces. Be that so?” 

The entrance of some gentlemen on 
important business relieved the General 
from the necessity of an answer to this 
embarrassing charge. He told the old 
lady he would see her to-morrow, sent 
Uncle Jack in charge to his appointed 
place, and turned to the new-comers. I 
shook hands with the old lady, and 
thought I detected in her honest, bright 
eyes, a vision of the Old Volunteer play- 
ing the fife in the corner of her warm 
and orderly kitchen, instead of facing 
Jeff Davis. As for the General, I be- 
lieve he would rather have confronted a 
whole army, alone and unaided, than to 
have had another interview with her. 
But he was: destined to one more, of 
which, however, I was not the witness. 

The next morning, and what a morn- 
ing it was! The winds screamed and 
hallooed as they chased each other 
around the steeple of the Old North 
Church. As to the elms that lined the 
main street, they stretched their branches 
over to the opposite sidewalks, and 
dashed their boughs to the ground, and 
jerked them back, cracking and crashing 
each other, so that I thought they were 
facing their last storm. Such a noise, 
too, as there was in the hotel! Parlors, 
halls and offices were full of men going 
to the war. David Parker, the chief of 
the Shakers, was there, urging every- 
body to be patriotic, but swearing to 
himself that he would never trust his 
precious body out of sight of the Shaker 
damsels that took such care of it. He 
had no idea of soiling his new suit of 
drab, and as to his gaiters, they should 
not come in contact with the rebellious 
soil of the South. »A great deal of taste 
had David in dress and women. On 
this, and every occasion, as he took his 
seat at the table, he looked carefully 
around to see where was the prettiest 
waiter-girl: he called her, and kept her 
very busy, providing the best dishes for 
him, while he talked and joked with her. 
David had a good time in this world, 
and he was, no doubt, very sorry to go 


out of it. There was another old man 
there—a very old man, walking up and 
down the halls, and catching hold of the 
young soldiers in the style of the Ancient 
Mariner, telling stories of Ethan Allen. 
Nobody would listen to him. Present 
history was making too fast to consider 
what had been acted out. 

Night came, and with it the time for 
the regiment to start for Washington. 
Crowds were inside the hotel and out- 
side; women weeping, men laughing, 
hallooing, drinking. 

Everything passes, and that evening 
passed away too. Soldiers and citizens, 
all were gone. The house was quiet, 
except when the step of some one going 
to his room broke the silence. My 
husband’s tired step came at last. For 
once I had the good sense not to ask 
any questions, as he, leaning back in his 
arm-chair, dozed and started, and dozed 
again. Suddenly I remembered the Old 
Volunteer. 

« General,” I said, and he started and 
was thoroughly awake, “where’s the 
old man?—old John and the fat old 
lady ?”? 

“That old fool—that”—here the Gen- 
eral forgot he was a member of the 
church, and used a word I do not like 
to write. “Why, the old villain deserted 
again this morning. All the fault of his 
wife. She had to come here and make 
afuss. These—women”—here he again 
forgot his Christian profession—« These 
—women are for ever meddling.” 

“I know they are—and men are 
angels. But did you put a very strong 
guard over the old fellow? However, 
his wife could have routed any guard.” 

“Well,” said the General, with a 
merry twinkle in his eye, “I wish you 
had seen her in my office this morning. 
She actually told me to hold my tongue, 
as she took her husband by the collar 
and led him out.” 

«But he was a deserter,” I said. 
«Have you sent him South ?” 

«I sent him to the devil,” said he, 
«and his wife with him, and Beelzebub 
will have a nice time when she gets 
there.” 

The next morning, after breakfast, I 
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was sitting by the fire, thinking of the 
old lady, when she walked in. Her 
bland countenance and shining eyes ex- 
pressed great peace of mind. She sat 
down near me, warming her hands and 
feet alternately. “Where’s your old 
man?” she asked. 
_ «Not in just now. May I ask where 
old manis?”. 

«He’s safe. He had the asthmy very 
bad last night: I tell him he made as 
much noise breathing as our horse did 
that died of the heaves. 

“Is he going to the war ?” 

«Bless you, no. Not he! All the 
generals in the world shouldn’t make 
him go.” 

. I hardly knew how to answer, and so 
was silent. She was quiet too, for a 
minute, and then, looking gravely at me, 


she said, « They tell me you came from - 


Washington. Did you ever see Jeff. 
Davis ?” 

“Oh, yes !” 

_. «Well, tell me—is he a mortal man 
or a born devil ?” 

“A little of both, some say.” 

“It’s likely,” she said. “Oh many’s 
the night when the wind is howling 
round our old house, I wonder if my 
boys are safe out of the fight. Safe out 
of one, and may be dead in the other. 
I can’t lay still, and I long for the morn- 
ing to go to work. The stars make 
me feel the worst. They go on shining 
as if a body wasn’t miserable as could 
be. John, he sleeps and snores as if 
his boys were safe in their bed at home; 
but that’s the way with men. Give 
them their victuals and let ’em go to 
sleep, and earthquakes won’t wake them.” 
. “And yet you seem to take a good 
deal of trouble for your husband.” 

“That’s so.” After a moment she 
continued, in a confidential tone, «I 
hadn’t been married to him long before 
I found out he was—well, a fool; and I 
never see him anyways different since. 
He aggravates me almost to death. If 
I scold him, he laughs—do what you 
will, he laughs. He was awful sick last 
year, and the doctor said, « John, ninety- 


nine chances out of a hundred that 
you'll die.’ ‘Well,’ says he, <I’ll take 
the one chance,’ and he laughed. So 
he got well. He never would work. I 
do all myself, outside and inside. For 
all that, he’s a good, honest man. He 
never harmed man nor beast. He’s old 
now, and foolisher than, when he was 
young. He can’t take care of himself. 
He ’listed and went off unbeknown to 
me—and what would he do with a gun? 
If the rebels did not shoot him, he’d 
shoot himself. Now, dear,” laying her 
hand on mine, «tell the Gineral he ain’t 
got no cause to fret. John ain’t no loss 
to him nor the government. But,” and 
she raised her voice, while her face 
flushed up, “he better not send no sol- 
diers after him. I don’t mean no offence, 
but I may as well speak plain. If he 
comes up to our place to take John for 
a deserter—he or his soldiers—he’ll get 
a tea-kettle of hot water on him. I'll 
spile his uniform for him. You better 
keep him where he is, if you. want to 
keep him out of harm’s way. Good-bye, 
dear,” she said, calming down. “God 
bless you.” 

« But your husband ?” 

«Don’t worry about him. I'll see to 
him. I'll take him home to-morrow. I 
couldn’t get there Saturday night, but 
to-morrow ’Il do.” 

A short time after I heard of the 
worthy couple. When last seen, the 
old volunteer was paring apples, by order 
of his wife, when he observed to a 
neighbor who had come in to talk about 
the war, « Them rigular officers be very 
stiff, and thinks a sight of themselves, 
but my old woman took the sperrit out 
of the one that ‘listed me in Concord.” 

“Hold your tongue, John,” said a 
voice from the next room. “He was 
glad to get rid of you. Keep that old 
apron of mine over your clothes. You’ve 
got enough soldier-clothes to last you 
the rest of your life. They didn’t cost 
me nothing, but it is of no use to spile 
them. Hurry up with them apples, or 
I'll take the sperrit out of you.” 
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Bea two easiest things in the world 
to do are sneering and bragging. 
It does not argue much for human na- 
ture to be obliged, at the same time, to 
add that few methods of argument, if 


diligently followed up, are usually more - 


effective. 

No community has suffered more from 
this species of injustice than New Jersey. 
Though she contributes more internal 
revenue to the general government, in 
proportion to her population and her 
size, than any other State in the Union, 
and though land in her borders is worth 
more per acre than in any other State, 
she is almost universally named with a 
sneer, as though her soil were waste and 
barren and her population next door to 
paupers; and as to education, she is 
spoken of as being utterly benighted and 
ignorant, without any system of public 
schools worthy of mention, and without 
any progressive or liberal spirit on the 
subject in the minds of her people. 

We do not propose to take up the 
cudgel in behalf of our neighbor across 
the Delaware. But it may be of some 
interest to our readers to know what 
New Jersey is actually doing in the way 
of popular education. 

In the first place, then, she has a gen- 
eral School law, which, for simplicity, 
comprehensiveness, ease of working, in- 
expensiveness in the matter of mere 
official machinery, and capability of ad- 
justment to the varying wants of her 
people, may safely challenge comparison 
with that of any other State. Instead 
of legislating for all the petty minutize 
of school routine, as most of our States 
have done, making a whole volume of 
school laws which it takes some months 
of study to master, New Jersey, in fram- 
ing her school law, has, in the main, put 
into the form of legal enactment only 
general principles, leaving the details to 
the decisions of a Board of administration 
composed of some of her ablest and most 
influential citizens. 
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Other States have, indeed, such edu- 
cational Boards, but in no case have the 
legislators been equally wise, either in 
the manner of constituting the Board 
itself or in the kind and amount of pow- 
ers committed to them. Let us look for 
a moment at the manner in which the 
New Jersey State Board of Education 
is constituted, and see if our assertion 
is not carried out. This Board, in the 
first place, is essentially a representative 
body, every part of the State having, by 
necessity, two or more members in it; 
and, secondly, it is as free from political 
and partisan influence as any body ema- 
nating from legislative action can well be. 

The members of the Board are all 
members officio—that is, by virtue 
of their holding some other office—the 
Board consisting of the Trustees of the 
School Fund and the Trustees of the 
State Normal School. 

The Trustees of the School Fund are 
the following six high officers of State, 
to wit: the Governor, Secretary of State, 
Attorney General, State Comptroller, 
President of the Senate and Speaker of 
the Assembly. These officers, from the 
necessity of the case, are well acquainted 
with public feeling. They know—better, 
probably, than any other six men that 
could be chasen—what are the wants 
and wishes of the people, and are poten- 
tial in reconciling the people to measures 
that are new.and that need easing. They 
possess great personal and official influ- 
ence, and can accomplish almost anything 
reasonable which they unitedly and heart- 

ily undertake, either in modifying the 
school law when necessary, or in carty- 
ing it faithfully into execution. While 
they are politicians, they are yet so far 
removed above the arena of small local 
and neighborhood partisanship, such as 
is apt to be mixed up in school matters, 
that the danger from this source is re- 
duced to a minimum. There are, more- 
over, some other checks, presently to be 


named, that would in a measure counter- 
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balance any tendency of the sort should 
it show itself. 

The Trustees of the Normal School, 
who compose the other and larger part 
of the State Board, are ten in number, 
two being taken from each of the five 
Congressional districts. This secures 
at all times a representation from every 
part of the State. The object of having 
two from each district is, that both po- 
litical parties may be represented—an 
object which has been faithfully carried 
out, there being in the Board five Demo- 
crats and five Republicans. The Trustees 
are appointed by the Governor, with the 
advice and consent of the Senate. They 
are all gentlemen of liberal education, 
and, like Judge Field, of the United 
States District Court, and ex-Chancellor 
Williamson, are generally men who have 
withdrawn somewhat from the activities 
of public, at least of political, life. 
Though appointed for a term of two 
years, the appointment is virtually a per- 
manent one, as they are uniformly re- 
appointed, unless death, or election to 
some incompatible office, prevents. The 
leading Trustees have been members 
since the first organization of the Board, 
having been regularly reappointed when 
their terms expired, without regard to 
their political character, and no matter 
what may have been, for the time, the 
political complexion of the Legislature. 

These two bodies, then—the Trustees 
of the School Fund and the Trustees of 
the Normal School—together with the 
Treasurer of the Normal School, consti- 
tute, ex officio, the State Board of Educa- 
tion. To these seventeen men are com- 
mitted large powers of general super- 
‘vision and administration, beside sev- 
eral most important specific powers. 
They have the appointment of the State 
Superintendent and of the twenty-one 

“County Superintendents, and they can 
‘at any time dismiss these officers for 
“cause. This gives a living, efficient 
power which is felt in every school- 
house in the State. The State Board 
is required, moreover, to take into con- 
Sideration the wants of the school sys- 
tem, and to make annually, to the Leg- 
islature, recommendations of any legis- 
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lation that may be needed. The ob- 
ject of this is to have the school laws 
shaped by a permanent body having the 
subject in charge, instead of being patched 
out by temporary suggestions and expe- 
dients growing out of some local friction 
or prejudice. The State Board, more- 
over, is expressly authorized, under each 
head of the general law, to make rules 
and regulations for carrying out the de- 
tails, giving it, in regard to these de- . 
tails, a semi-legislative character. 

We have spoken of checks upon the 
Board in regard to its making political 
and partisan appointments. The ten 
Normal Trustees, being not only a ma- 
jority of the body, but comparatively 
permanent, act, of course, as a sort of 
balance-wheel to the whole. How far 
this part of the Board is likely to be 
swayed by partisan considerations is evi- 
dent from the fact that, in all its ad- 
ministration of the Normal School since 
its foundation, it has never been even 
suspected of making an appointment on 
political grounds, from the appointment 
of principal to that of janitor. Of course 
it would be possible—as what is not 
possible in public life ?—for a Governor 
and Senate to violate the implied under- 
standing on which this Board is organ- 
ized, and to give a partisan character to 
it and its action. But in all the heats 
and bitterness of the last thirteen years 
this implied. compact has been preserved 
intact. Entire good faith in this matter 
has marked every administration, Demo- 
cratic or Republican. The Normal 
Trustees, therefore, from their position 
and the character of their appointment, 
are a natural check upon any tendency 
which the State Board might have to 
become a political machine. 

There is another important check upon 
the action of the State Board in the ex- 
ercise of its power of appointing the 
County Superintendents. These ap- 
pointments have to be confirmed. The 
Chosen Freeholders of each county, com- 
posed of representatives from the several — 
townships, and constituting a sort of local 
legislature, have a veto upon the appoint- 
ment for their county. The State Board 
has, indeed, the initiative, but it dare 
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not send into any county a superintend- 
ent who, for personal or political reasons, 
would be unacceptable to the body of the 


people. On this account it can never 


venture upon any wholesale partisan mea- 


sures in its appointments. Should a. 


Board having a Republican majority at- 
tempt this, its nominees would be rejected 
in the Democratic counties. Should a 
Democratic Board attempt it, its nomi- 


. nees would be rejected in the Republican 


counties. There was a practical appli- 
cation of this in the appointments which 
took place last summer. The Board 
having then a Republican majority, out 
of the twenty-one appointments ten were 
Republican and eleven Democratic. In 
like manner, a few years ago, in the Nor- 
mal School, when, accidentally, the Dem- 
ocrats were in the majority in the Board, 
and when, moreover, every branch of the 
State government was overwhelmingly 
Democratic, a principal for the school 
was appointed who was an avowed and 
open Republican. The choice was made 
not on account of his political character, 
but solely out of regard to his reputation 
and abilities as an educator. 

These instances show that Jerseymen 
have in some way managed to steer clear 
of the maelstrom of politics, both in the 
framing and in the practical administra- 
tion of their school law. It is a great 
achievement, as the failure of other States 
in this matter can testify, and it deserves 
the space we have given to explain it. 

The School Fund of New Jersey, 
though not large, is respectable, amount- 
ing to $557,115 39. The school law 
provides that the income derived from 
this fund shall be supplemented from the 
ordinary resources of the State, so as to 
make an annual distribution of $100,000. 


This sum of $100,000 is apportioned’ 


among the several counties in the ratio 
of the number of children between the 
ages of five and eighteen. Before the 
several townships and school districts 
can avail themselves of their portion of 
the State appropriation, they are obliged 


to raise certain other and much larger 


amounts, and to keep their schools open 
at least one half the year. The addi- 
tional amount thus raised by local tax- 
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ation was last year $726,264 09. . Thus. 


the whole annual amount spent by the 
State in the support of..her common 


schools is $826,264 09, and the amount- 


is rapidly -increasing. This sum does 
not include the amount expended in 
building school-houses, but only the cur- 


rent expenses for salaries of teachers. 


and incidentals. 


That these figures are not so utterly 
contemptible as some would represent 


them, is evident from the slightest com- 
parison with the corresponding statistics 
of other communities. Philadelphia and 
Pennsylvania claim to hold their own, in 
the matter of popular education, along- 
side of any of the cities and States of 
the Union. Philadelphia, with a popu- 
lation about equal to that of New Jer- 
sey, spends upon her public schools 
(omitting, as in the case of New Jer- 
sey, the amount for building purposes) 
$735,140 89, and Pennsylvania, with a 
population of 2,906,215, spends for the 
same purposes, $3,798,741 03. In each 
of the three cases the expenditure is 
about one dollar and a third per head of 
the entire population. The population 
of New Jersey at the last census was 
672,035. 

New Jersey early took decided and 
liberal ground on the subject of educa- 
ting teachers for her schools, and, in 
advance of most of the States, estab- 
lished a Normal School, which, from its 
beginning, has ranked among the best in 
the land. As a part of this institution 
is to be reckoned, of course, the Pre- 


paratory School at Beverly, which is: 


supported partly by State appropriation, 
and partly by the income of a bequest 
from one of her citizens, and which, by 


the very terms of its organization, is: 


auxiliary to the main school at Trenton. 
To give some idea of the liberal spirit 
in which these institutions have been 
conceived, it may be stated that the 
whole property belonging to the State 
Normal School and its adjuncts is valued 
at $220,000, subject to an incumbrance 
of only $26,000, which is in a rapid pro- 
cess of extinction; and that it has an 
annual income, from State appropriation 
and other sources, of $27,000, with an 
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attendance, as appears from the last 
annual catalogue, of twenty-seven pro- 
fessors and teachers, and one thousand 
and twenty-six students. 

~The State is already reaping the 
benefit of her wise liberality in estab- 
lishing an institution of this enlarged 
and generous character. As a result of 
the movement, new and commodious 
school-houses, of modern construction, 
have been erected in various parts of the 
State, improved methods of teaching 
have been introduced, and a liberal spirit 
on the subject of education has been 
very generally diffused. The graduates 
of the school everywhere make their 
mark. They are rapidly filling the lead- 
ing positions in the public schools of the 
State. They exert a controlling influence 
in the State Teachers’ Association. They 
were mainly instrumental in originating 
and perfecting the admirable system of 
school law which now prevails. The 
present State Superintendent of Public 
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Instruction, as also his immediate pre- 
decessor, are graduates of the school. 

Movements and institutions of a lib- 
eral character are never the work of 
chance. They spring from the brain 
and the heart of large-hearted and far- 
seeing men. New Jersey has many 
such within her borders, who have given 
freely of their time, their money and 
their thoughts to the shaping and estab- 
lishment of her system of public schools. 
While in this work there have been 
many laborers worthy of honorable men- 
tion, no one who knows anything of the 
history of the State for the~last forty 
years could hesitate for a moment in 
designating the Hon. Richard S. Field, 
of Princeton, as having been pre-emi- 
nently the leader in this work of popular 
education. To him unquestionably, more 
than to any other one man, is New Jer- 
sey indebted for whatever is wise, liberal, 
and progressive in her system of common 
schools. 


WOMANHOOD AND CHIVALRY IN AMERICA. 


ISTORY is repeating itself in the 

regard borne by the stronger and 
rougher moiety of creation toward the 
weaker and more delicate, as it repeats 
itself in nearly every detail of mental, 
moral and physical action, until the ques- 
tion sometimes arises whether we are 
not all traveling in a circle, after the 
manner of the lost man in the woods, 
making rapid and continual strides, with 
much expenditure of breath and vigor, 
but no progress whatever. History is 
repeating itself, in this important par- 
ticular, in that land of all the world which 
has best illustrated the extent possible 
to be’ reached by manhood in chivalric 
devotion to womanhood—America. 

- There is not so much bowing of the 
mental knee at the shrine of beauty to- 
day, in the best and most intelligent cir- 
cles of the New World, as there was five 


years ago. Five years ago there was 
Vou. L.—s3 


less than there had been at the com- 
mencement of the previous half decade. 
It might be .possible to go yet farther 
without straining the point of fact, and 
assert that ten years ago there was less 
of this chivalric devotion than in 1848; 
but so many changes have really taken 
place in American society during the 
period running back from ten to fifteen 
years, so many foreign elements have 
been introduced into it, and so many 
refinements have blended with it in cer-: 
tain directions, balanced by coarsenesses 
and vulgarities elsewhere, that perhaps - 
it would not be quite fair to extend the 
comparison beyond the ten years origin- 
ally contemplated. Nor is it of import- 
ance, for the purposes of this article, to 
consider whether a corresponding change 
has taken place within the same period 
in a society most nearly approximating 
to our own in a majority of regards—the 
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English: enough for the statement and 
the considerations following to embrace 
‘what is known as “respectable society ” 
in the United States. Not necessarily 
society exclusively fashionable, exclu- 
sively wealthy or exclusively highly edu- 
cated—all society above absolute want, 
reasonably well-informed, and supposed 
to possess the humanizing influences of 
_ comfort and an average proportion of its 
amenities. 

To this, then, must be applied the 
assertion already made, that chivalric 
devotion to womanhood has decayed 
from its height and glory among that 
large proportion of men which may be 
said to give tone to the whole mass ; 
that to-day, while there may be a dis- 
position to surround woman with as 
much comfort, and even luxury, as 
could have been accorded to her at the 
most over-liberal period, there is a mark- 
ed tendency to pull her down from the 
pedestal on which she is enthroned, 
look upon her with much less reverent 
eyes, and even speak the truth of her, as 
if she were merely mortal, like the other 
half of humanity. 

Is this true? If true, there may be 
those not disposed to regret the fact ; 
while others will feel, with the present 
writer, that in any decadence of 
chivalric feeling toward that sex from 
which come our sweethearts, wives and 
mothers, something of charm and beauty 
goes out of our daily life not easily to 
be replaced and long to be regretted. 
If false, the speculation will merely pass 
for what it is worth—the warning being 
yet possibly worth something in the event 
of any other nation, or ourselves, ever 
falling into the position which it is thus 
concluded that we have not reached. 

Assuming the decadence of chivalry 
among American men toward the women 
with whom they are thrown in contact ; 
that there are fewer true heart-poems 
addressed to them than there were ten 
years ago; that there is less joyful alac- 
rity in the giving up of seats to them in 
cars or stages; that there is a fainter 
feeling of honor in being allowed to 
conduct an “unprotected female” over 
a muddy crossing, or give up the use of 
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an umbrella, leaving the round hat ex- 
posed in behalf of a flower-garden or 
rosette of bonnet ; that there is a scarcely- 
acknowledged falling off in the alacrity 
of championing the defenceless, merely 
because of their sex; that the hat is a 
little seldomer lifted in the street than it 
was wont: to be when the fashion first 
«came in” from Paris; that there is a 
shade less of bewilderment in the thought 
of being allowed to kiss the empty toe 
of a dainty slipper, while the chance 
touch of a loose curl does not send such 
pronounced shivers through the frames 
of even the very young; that the anxiety 
to undertake the responsibilities of house- 
keeping is somewhat more slowly and 
guardedly expressed than at a late period 
which we all remember; that, in short, 
womanhood is less deified and more 
likely to be met on a common plane 
than it was when encountered ten years 
ago ;—assuming all this—and all this 
most close observers are disposed to as- 
sume in their sober judgments, whether 
they have or lack the candor to throw 
out the assertion before the bright eyes 
most peculiarly interested—there is a 
cause for this decadence, and the world 
of social life may not be the poorer for 
a plain statement of what this cause is 
believed to be. 

This cause is to be found, beyond ques- 
tion, in the ignoring, by some of those 
most deeply interested, of a homely but 
expressive axiom. which gives warning 
that “You cannot eat your cake and 
have it too.” Too much has been 
grasped, or perhaps only grasped af, 
the matter being rendered much worse 
by the fact that the coincident clutch 
has been made at advantages diametri- 
cally opposed to each other. To put 
the statement in plainer words, woman 
has lately been demanding at the same 
time the tender protection proper to be 
extended to those physically weak and 
incapable of making the hard fight of 
life side by side with manhood, and the 
deferential respect belonging to those 
who have the power to make their way 
through all combats without demanding 
a lightened blow from the strongest. 
The world may be, in some regards, a 
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generous one ; but it is not generous 
enough to accord this double and con- 
tradictory estimation. 

Womanhood and manhood differ, men- 
tally as well as materially, and quite as 
much in constitution and capability as in 
physical conformation. The old non- 
«sense about the “superiority” of one sex 
4o the other, and the higher or lower 
plane” which each occupies, is of 
course exploded; but, in all rational 
minds, something of the “sphere” idea 
remains. Not the idea of a higher or a 
lower sphere—only of a different one. 
And wherever that idea is waived, and 
the impression adopted in its place that 
there is really little or no difference in 
the capacities of the two sexes for meet- 
ing the different varieties of world’s work 
-and mastering them, it is inevitable that 
the sense of the duty to protect should 
correspondingly pass away ; that, more or 
less, that feeling should have birth which 
exists between equals and rivals in the 
same detail of life and action. 

., Ahomely axiom has just been used 
as conveying the truth involved: an 
equally homely incident may serve still 
further to illustrate this theory of esti- 
.Mation. 

Between a certain middle-aged fisher- 
man of the American coast, and his wife 
of many years’ standing, relations the 
teverse of pleasant were known to exist. 
Bickerings not unfrequently grew to 
quarrels, quarrels to scuffles, and scuffles 
to fights, with the final result which 
might have been expected—victory for 
the stronger sex and tearful and com- 
plaining defeat for the weaker. Those 
who had chanced to be present at any 
of these conflicts averred that the. wife 

-was invariably the first aggressor, not 
only in words but blows; and a wide 
section of country long canvassed with 
Satisfaction the pithy sentence with 
which the husband, after one of the 
Struggles, settled the moral question as 
he had before settled the physical. «Oh! 
oh! oh!” sobbed the chastised woman 
in the hearing of certain anxious neigh- 
bors. “Oh! oh! oh! Tom! you ought 
to remember that woman is the ‘weaker 
_Vessel!’” «Confound it, woman!” re- 
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plied Tom, taking up the scriptural 
phrase in a sense more appropriate to 
his own daily experience ; “if you are a 
‘weak vessel,’ and want anybody to use 
you like one, you mustn’t begin by 
carrying such an infernal crowd of sail!” 

The American, of any and all of the 
more respectable classes of society, is 
the most helpful of men, as he is the 
most active. No amount of labor, physi- 
cal or mental, is too great for his en- 
durance, where he has both a duty and 
a reward in the enduring. No amount 
of aid and protection overtasks his na- 
ture, at once generous and self-confident, 
when heart and hand are both appealed 
to in the demand. Up to the extremest 
point to which the two influences can 
travel together, he has probably more 
capacity for active, personal worship 
than the man of any nation, past or 
present. Make it clear to him that he 
owes a duty of self-sacrificing benevo- 
lence, and, in so large a percentage of 
cases that the opposite is not only an 
exception but a rare one, you may con- 
sider the benefit conferred. Make it plain 
to him that protection is needed at his 
hands, and the chivalry of all the mixed 
nations from which he has descended is 
likely to grow into knight-errantry before 
he stops to parley with the soberer 
herald—reason. Give him loving, lovely, 
confiding weakness as his object, and 
he will lay down more lives for it than 
for wealth, fame, honor, and all the other 
influences combined. 

But there is another side to the story. 
The world has given birth to no more 
determined-asserter of the doctrine that 
what he is to be called upon to make 
of extra effort shall be made with a fair 
understanding and candid acknowledg- 
ment of the requirement, and that the 
effort shall be made in his own way. 
No false pretences or double-dealing in 
enlisting his sympathies, or better that 
the demand had never been made! No 
evidence that he has been either paltered 
with or imposed upon, or something 
very like the bitterest enemy grows from 
the warmest friend! Neither his own 
turtle nor oyster has a sharper faculty of 
shutting self within the shell when he 
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sees, or believes that he sees, the ne- 
cessity for reaction. He is an Arab in 
one important point of view, and will 
deal as does Selim in measuring the 
confidence that has been placed in him. 
Approach Selim in his tent, and hand 
him a purse of an hundred sequins, with 
a request that he will keep it safely for 
your return, and he will often peril his 
life, sometimes lose it, to keep faithful 
his trust: attempt to hide it from him, 
and thus manifest a want of confidence 
in his honor, and he will at any moment 
peril life to steal what you keep from 
him. Earnestly helpful and protective, 
as well as lavishly generous on due 
occasion, the American can be the oppo- 
site of all, in quite a corresponding de- 
gree, when there is the faintest shadow 
of a suspicion that he is to be over- 
reached through the channel of his 
benevolence. 

It is no pleasant or grateful task to 
say that some of the women of America 
have for years been more and more 
illustrating those two forcible lines of 
Prime Minister Canning to the British 
_ Ambassador at the Hague: 

“In matters of commerce, the fault of the Dutch 

Is, giving too little and asking too much.” 

But the truth must be told—the truth, 
as many feel it, but as few have the 
courage (or the recklessness) to express 
it. There are too many of our fair 
countrywomen who, while demanding 
the consideration and care due to “the 
weaker vessel,” have been “carrying a 
heavy crowd of sail” in the way of de- 
mands for appreciation as the equal 
if not the superior of man in all the 
sterner regards. They have demanded 
to be at once protected and looked 
up to. They have been becoming, 
more and more for years, costly <olls 
in luxury of dress and appointment, 
inefficient because avowedly irresponsi- 
ble helpmates, claimants of more devo- 
tion and protection than have ever pre- 
viously been bestowed upon the wives, 
sisters and sweethearts of any nation 
since the “first syllable of recorded 
time ;” and they have been, at the same 
time, and in almost corresponding pro- 
gression, laying more and more claim to 
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those peculiar qualities usually supposed 


-to be found chiefly in the masculine 


brain and physique, the acknowledged 
possession of which, on their part, would 
relieve their protectors from more than 
half the tender care so lavishly bestowed. 

Now, it has never been demonstrated 
—however the mere opinion may have 
originated and gained ground—that an 
entire misplacement of the sexes did not 
long ago occur, the man taking severe 
labors, charges and responsibilities which 
should have been the property of the 
woman, and the woman accepting milder 
labors, shelterings, protections and minor 
worries which should have belonged to 
the man. Nor, probably, would there 
be any serious opposition made, on the 
part of the men, to an entire re-arrange- 
ment, by which the comparative privacy, 
home duties, bills paid to hand, costly 
array and other perquisites of the fairer 
moiety might become theirs, and their 
places at the desk, in the field, on ship- 
board, in professions and society, be 
transferred to the hitherto defrauded. 
No serious opposition to an entire re- 
arrangement: it is the partial re-arrange- 
ment to which they object. Men—at least 
American men—wish, and perhaps not 
unnaturally, to know within which of the 
two classes their fairer and dearer halves 
intend to place themselves; and it is 
perhaps not less natural that, while the 


present uncertainty exists, the chivalric’ 


should be temporarily replaced by the 
calculating and defensive. 

For, as before said, not even Ameri- 
can chivalry can quite consent to waste 
its vigorous tenderness. It loves to pro- 
tect, but it demands that the thing pro- 
tected shall both need and acknowledge 
the aid afforded. It delights to kneel, 
but the kneeling must be done to no 
insensate image: the idol must have 
blood, breath and willingness to receive 
and repay the devotion. It has a hat 
to lift, now as ever; but there must be 
a bend of the fair head in response, or 
the hand will, after a time, cease to per- 
form its pleasant office. It has dear 
loves to expend; but either it must first 
love its own manhood, or those loves 
cannot be expended on arrogant demand, 
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and at shrines of which the goddesses 


daily take “strong-minded” pains to - 


prove that they have not a weakness, a 
need or a capacity for thanks. And if 
it has vigor remaining to rise from seat 
in car or omnibus, and if it tacitly admits 
that seventy in broadcloth mwst rise for 
seventeen in poplin, perhaps it really 
marks no decay of positive chivalry, and 
no falling off in the loving respect due 
true womanhood, if it pauses a moment 
to imagine whether the recipient of the 
courtesy is or is not on her way home 
from a conclave in which she has just 
been demonstrating her right to the bal- 
lot and her inherent superior strength, 
physical and mental, to that of the “male 
monster” of whom she thus proclaims 
independence. 

Womanhood in America, and espe- 
cially in those larger cities of the East 
which give tone to “society,” has lately 
given too little, demanded too much: 
it has arrogated two positions at the 
same time—those of the superior and 
the authoritative pensioner—not easily 
held among a self-willed and sharp-think- 
ing people ; and if it finds to-day some- 
thing of the decadence first spoken of, 
let it read back to a well-known incident 
of those days of the “moyen age ” which 
both history and romance love to touch 
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with their brightest colors, and find, in 
that record, that though the knight per- 
formed a cruel and unreasonable require- 
ment of his lady-love, leaping down into 
the arena and bringing back her glove 
from the very midst of the beasts there 
ravening for blood, yet she had fatally 
overstrained the privilege of her woman- 
hood in the behest, and when he laid 
down the glove he left her presence and 
her for ever ! 

There is always a fear, especially in 
discussing an unpalatable subject, . that 
those least intended to be affected by a 
particular statement may be the most 
nervously rapid to apply it to themselves. 
A pity of pities if such should be the 
case in the present instance! For the 
too arrogant claim and the consequent 
failure and decadence are by no means 
universal among us. So far from it, that 
those of whom I have been speaking are 
the exception and not the rule. America 
has some of the truest womanhood that 
the whole broad earth can supply; and 
those who radiate it, however they may 
be affected as a class by the mistaken con- 
duct of some of their sisters, seldom find 
personal cause to complain of any falling 
off in that chivalry of true manhood 
which naturally belongs alike to our soil, 
climate and character. 


AN INTERLUDE. 


A wild bird lights on the crested pine, 
Swaying a-top of its tenderest spear, 

And down through the leaves to the trailing vine 
Carols his wood-notes sweet and clear. 


Through brush and brier, through glade and dell, 
Pierces the melody soft and low, 

’Till all within ear of its subtle spell 
He forces to list to it, willing or no. 


It twines in the dance of the eddying leaves, 
It blends with the tone of the shaded rill, 

And breathes in the sigh the west wind heaves 
When the days are long and the woods are still. 
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The swallow halts in his flight to think, 
The night-owl opens his great, calm eyes, 

While from her perch by the river brink 
The dove looks up with a coy surprise. 


The maid in the house at the forest edge, 
Who sits at her lattice and sings of love, 
And rests on her arms by the window-ledge, 
To peer through the trees to the depths above— 


Is dumb as she catches the sweeter strains, 
And dreams of a love she has never known, 
Of a faith that unshaken yet remains, 
When all that it clings to has careless grown. 


Deep in the shade of the silver beech 
The poet lies on the velvet moss, 

And seeks what the lore of the past can teach 
To sever the gold from the dregs and dross ; 


But starts from his page at the sudden hush, 
And wonders the birds no longer sing— 

That the lark is mute, and the whistling thrush, 
And the cuckoo-bird, and each living thing ; 


When there thrills through his brain a finer sense > 
Of truth and of beauty than e’er was sung, — 
And he looks to the sky in a rapt suspense, 
Lest from heaven those sounds divine have sprung. 


Then all is silent; the song is still; 
Breathless and eager the listeners wait 

To hear, by the far-off wooded hill, 
An answering call from the stranger’s mate. 


But it never comes ; and though, ere long, 
The oriole sings while the jays complain, 
Yet the ravishing notes of the wild bird’s song 

Are never heard in the woods again. 
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«LA REINA DE LAS ANTILLAS.” # 


“We left behind the painted buoy 
That tossed at the harbor mouth ; 
And madly danced our hearts with joy, 
As fast we fleeted to the South. 
* * * * 
Warm broke the breeze against the brow, 


ted 


* 
'—TENNYSON. 


ES, and a beautiful Queen she is, 

with the sapphire and emerald 
waters of the Gulf, sparkling ’neath the 
glories of a tropic sun, washing her 
stony feet in angry spray, or, where her 
golden shores stretch out, rippling in 
gentle waves upon the sandy levee, as 
though murmuring in low but passion- 
ate tones the love-notes of the South. 
Ah! Carissima, indeed ! 

Cuba! the land of the cocoa and the 
palm, of the golden banana and the 
luscious orange ! well may the hearts of 
thy sons, and the lustrous, dark eyes of 
thy maidens, glow and glisten with pride 
at the praises of thy sunny isle ! 

How few Americans there are who 
have formed any correct conception of 
« Life in the Tropics !”” To the generality 
of us, Cuba suggests the idea of heat 
and yellow fever, of venomous reptiles 
and insects, slaves and sugar, oranges 
and ever-blooming flowers—an idea in a 
great degree erroneous. 

Few indeed can realize that, leaving 
the snow-clad hills of New York harbor 
in the depth of winter, in three and a 
half or four days they will be sailing 
over the placid waters of the bay of 
Havana under a tropic sun, which, even 
in midwinter, rivals that of our own land 
in its season of dog-day heat, to see 
around them the verdure-clad hills, with 
the graceful palm and cocoa tree clear 
against the pure blue sky of the beautiful 
isle, so truly called «the most precious 
jewel of the Spanish crown.” 

“Cuba is in sight, sir,” says the stew- 


*“The Queen of the Antilles.” 


ard, as, after enjoying to a late hour the 
previous evening that most delicious of 
pleasures, a moonlit tropical night at sea, 
I lie dozing in my berth on the morning 
of the fourth day out. «You can see it 
from your window,” he adds ; and turn- 
ing in my berth, there, sure enough, are 
seen the hills of Cuba and the indistinct 
outlines of the Morro Castle, looking, as 
I see them through my window, like 
some beautiful painting, to which the 
oval of the « dead-light” forms a frame. 

We are fortunate in arriving so oppor- 
tunely ; for, had we arrived the previous 
evening after sundown, though it were 
still daylight, we would have been com- 
pelled to lie outside all night, as no ves- 
sels are allowed to enter after evening- 
gun fire at sundown, no matter what the 
weather may be. 

There are the signals flying in the 
morning breeze from the watch-tower of | 
the grim Morro Castle, and now we. 
have before us a full view of Havana 
and its surroundings—the Morro to the 
left; to the right, the city with the fort 
of «La Punta” (historic, too) on its ex- 
treme point, the white, blue and yellow- 
colored houses, with their red tiled roofs, 
looking fresh and bright in this breezy 
January morning. . 

Still later we are passing within easy 
stone’s-throw of the grim-looking Morro, 
from whose battlements the sentry hails 
us as we go swiftly by; then to the left, 
the white walls on the abrupt hills of the 
Cabafias fortifications ; to the right again, 
the bayside walls of the city, with the 
roofs of houses and towers of churches 
piled up in close proximity ; and there, 
fresh and green like an oasis in the 


‘desert of stone houses, the small but 


pretty « Paseo (promenade) de Valdez,” 
looking so invitingly cool in the shade 
of its trees; some of the other Paseos, 
in the outer portion of the city, being 
marked out by the long, regular rows of 
green trees that stretch away until they. 
are lost in the distant buildings. 
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Still swiftly gliding on up the bay, 
passing as we go the huge Spanish men- 
of-war, and vessels of all nations sailing 
in and out, we see to great advantage 
this far-famed, beautiful bay. A turn to 
the right, and we see the long line of 
covered wharves, with the shipping of 
the world lying side by side awaiting the 
completion of their cargoes ; to the left, 
the white walls of still another fort, the 
«“ Casa Blanca,” that commands the city, 
and farther on, in front of us, we see the 
little town of « Regla,” with its immense 
warehouses of solid stone and corrugated 
iron for storing the sugar of the island, 
as substantial and handsome in their 
structure as any the world can show; 
and now we are at anchor. 

Havana! shall I ever forget the 
agreeable yet strange impressions made 
upon me by thy walls, when, in the full 
blush of youthful vigor, landing at the 
Custom-House years ago, my foot first 
trod a foreign soil ?—impressions which 
now, after this lapse of years, and even 
after months of suffering, are in no wise 
marred by a second visit, but rather 
strengthened in their pleasurable emo- 
tions. Still the same sights, the same 
novelties ; the clattering of a foreign 
tongue ; the narrow streets; the hand- 
some stores with their entire contents 
exposed to view ; the variegated awnings 
which, stretched from wall to wall across 
the streets, while keeping off the sun, 
give a strangely pretty yet bazaar-like 
appearance to them; still the same funny 
names of stores, “Palo Gordo” (fat 
stick), “Leon de Oro” (golden lion), 
“ Delicias de las Damas” (ladies’ delight), 
etc. And yet again the gorgeous “qui- 
trin” or “volante” (two-wheeled gig), 
with its beautifully dressed, dark-eyed 
sefioras, who ogle you from behind their 
fans, with no covering upon their heads 
but that so magnificently bestowed by 
nature in the shape of “tresses dark as 
raven’s wing,” the horses of their con- 
veyance marshaled by a swarthy negro, 
gorgeous in gold-laced livery, boots that 
come up to his waist, and decked with 
silver spurs. And here again, too, the 
identical donkey of years gone by, not 
over four feet high, his head and hoofs 
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being the only portions of him visible 
from under his great load of sugar-cane 
tops for fodder. 

Your ears are still saluted too, at every 
square, by the cry of the peripatetic 
lottery-ticket vender, who, with his brass 
government badge, bawls out in fall 
periods of the rich Castilian dialect, 
« Boletas de Loteria—numero quinientos 
cincuenta y ocho” (558), which is one 
of the number he has for sale. 

Here, as we go by the “Café Do- 
minica,” which used to be the great 
resort, we will stop and try “una cosa 
de Cuba,” which goes under the name 
of «“Refresco,” and may be an orange- 
ade, lemonade, or the special Cuban 
drink of «Pafiales,” a sort of “eau 
sucrée,” made from the white of egg 
and sugar, and looking, as it stands in 
the glass, like a corn-cob in dissolution. 

Ah! this easy-going tropical life of 
Cuba, with its lack of bustle, its siestas, 
its universally courteous people, its 
highly-colored and graceful trees and 
vegetation, its breezy mornings, and 
calm, pleasant evenings in the « Plazas,” 
when beautifully decorated with tropic 
trees and flowers, and brilliant with gas- 
jets, smoking your fragrant Cabafia, one 
sits so pleasantly, drinking in the de- 
licious strains of the military band that 
performs every evening at the expense 
of the government; or watching the 
beautiful women as they sit around the 
square in their gorgeous volantes, or 
glide rather than walk in their brilliant 
toilettes through the flowery walks! 

Is this all to be some day changed 
by the influx or infusion of the energy, 
the restlessness and the bustle of a 
people from another land? Maybe it 
will be, as with the writer, that the influ- 
ence of the tropics will change their 
nature for the time, and the new-comer 
will fall into the courteous, gallant ways 
of «El Cubano,” who, passing some 
unglazed window, and seeing therein 
some dark-eyed, graceful sefiorita, doffs 
his sombrero as a mere passer-by, ex- 
claiming with antique gallantry, «I put 
myself at your feet, sefiora ;” or, “The 
surpassing beauty of thine eyes will not 
permit me to pass without doing them 
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homage,” grateful if he is rewarded, as 
he always will be, by the lady’s smiling 
yet stately, “ Gracias, sefior,” thus ac- 


_knowledging the tribute she deems only 
her just due. Ay de mi! 


_ But here we are at our hotel, and 
plenty of hotels there are to.satisfy every 


taste, though somewhat different from 


our great caravansaries like the «Conti- 


‘nental” or the «Fifth Avenue ;” to me, 
‘the ease and comfort of the «Santa 


Asabel,” “Hotel Telegrafo,” or «Hotel 
de la Inglaterra,” are more acceptable, 
with their «café con leche,” or “ choco- 


late,” at early morning, their eleven 


o'clock breakfasts of luscious fruits and 
cool salads, and their abundant and pleas- 
ant dinners at five or six o’clock: after 
dinner comes the delicious drive on the 
Paseo,” where magnificent equipages, 
lovely women, and well-dressed men, 
added to the beautiful surroundings of 
stately, graceful palms, and avenues of 
tropical trees, make up a scene that will 
vie with anything the world can show; 
the day ending, maybe, by a charm- 
ing stroll in the magnificent grounds 
of «El. Jardin Botanico” at the Gov- 


emor General’s, where, at no expense 
_and without let or hindrance, one can 


wander for hours at a time through 
a garden that, in its luxuriant magnifi- 


cence of trees, fruits and flowers, rivals 


anything the eye has ever seen in 
America. 

_ But we are dwelling too much upon 
Havana; so let us take a more general 


and practical view of the whole island - 


Cuba. 


Cuba is the largest of the West India 


Islands. Its greatest length is about 
seyen hundred and ninety miles; its 
width varies from twenty-eight to one 
hundred and twenty-seven miles ; so that 
the island has a very elongated shape. 
The area is about forty-three hundred 
Square miles. The coast line is about 
two thousand miles, but hardly one- 
third of it is accessible to vessels: the 
temainder is surrounded by banks, reefs 
and rocks, Only the south-eastern part 
of the island is mountainous—that which 
lies between Cape Cruz, Cape Maysi and 
the town of Holguin. This group is 
Vor. 
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known as the Sierra or Montafios de 
Maestra, or Cobre, and in its highest 
points rises more than seventy-two hun- 
dred feet above the level of the sea; in 
fact, “ Turquino,” the highest peak on 
the island and visible on the south coast, 
is said to be, by late measurement, eight 
thousand feet high. A few minor moun- 
tains occur in other parts. Along the 
southern coast large tracts of lowland 
occur; in fact, the whole country be- 
tween Batabano and Jagua (Cienfuegos) 
is nothing but a low swamp, which ex- 
tends three or four miles inland. The 
island generally is fertile and suited to 
agricultural and cattle-raising purposes, 
while in some of the mountains are found 
valuable minerals. 

There are no large rivers in Cuba. 
Some are navigable a few miles inland 
for small boats, others are used for irri- 
gating the adjacent fields ; but the wa- 
ters of all, without exception, are delicious 
and pure for drinking purposes, some of 
the streams, particularly those running 
from the mountains, being clear and 
cool. 

The climate is for the most part tem- 
perate, compared with that of some other 
islands in the same latitude; no snow is 
ever known to fall, even in the moun- 
tains ; hail-storms are rare; they occur 
only once in fifteen or twenty years, and 
always with a S.S.W. wind; hurricanes 
are less frequent than in Jamaica, and 
sometimes do not occur for five or six 
years, and even then they vent their fury 
rather upon sea than land, occurring 
more particularly on the southern coast. 
Occasionally, during what are known as 
the cold months, there are cold winds 
(40s nortes) blowing from the north, 
which last rarely longer than forty-eight 
hours, and which, even to a Northern 
man, would be deemed not half so un- 
comfortable as the March winds with us. 
No month of the year is free from rain, 
but the greatest quantity falls in May, 
June and July. Slight shocks of earth- 
quake are occasionally felt, but, judging 
from one that I experienced, they serve 
only to get up a pleasant excitement. 

In general in the torrid zone there are 
two seasons, known as the wet (W/uvic-a) 
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and the dry (seca); but, more properly, 
three can be admitted in Cuba: the dry, 
the wet and that of the northers, and they 
are very marked in their differences. 

The first comprises the months of 
March, April and May, though in the 
latter month the wet season sometimes 
begins, prolonging itself even into Octo- 
ber, while the northers are experienced 
from November to February. 

With the first rains begins the season 
of spring (primavera), during which it 
rains and thunders almost daily, and the 
temperature rises to a great height, 
with but little variation night or day: 
the showers, however, last sometimes 
only an hour or two, accompanied by 
thunder and lightning, which serve in 
some degree to dispel the intense heat 
existing before the rain. 

In the interior of the island the heat 
is never so extreme as on the coast, ow- 
ing in great degree to the superior ele- 
vation ; and there the terrible yellow fever 
(or vomito) is unknown. From ten to 
twelve in the morning are the hottest 
hours of the day, but about half-past two 


there always sets in the most delicious 
and refreshing sea-breeze (/a virazon), 
while at night copious and refreshing 
dews serve to refresh and strengthen 
the vegetation. 


When we come to understand the 
government and administration of Cuba, 
we can readily appreciate the intense de- 
sire pervading every Cuban breast for a 
Sree government. Starting upon the 
basis of the intense hatred existing be- 
tween the native Cubans and their Span- 
ish rulers (and that such a feeling does 
exist throughout every part of the island 
I was made fully aware), it is easy to 
see, taken in conjunction with their harsh 
government, why the natives are always 
ready for revolt ; and hardly a year passes, 
quiet though it may be kept by the Span- 
ish authorities, that some attempt is not 
made, though in a disconnected way, at 
insurrection. 

No greater offence can be given to a 
Cuban than to speak of or address him 
as a Spaniard, whom they unhesitatingly 
call a thief (fécaro) ; while, vice versd, 
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the Spaniard of Castile speaks in the 
most contemptuous tones of the natives, 
applying to them indiscriminately the 
word “coward.” 

It is hard at first to understand why 
all Cubans speak in such affectionate 
terms of the United States and the 
Americans. One does not hear them 
speak of Spain as the mother-country, 
neither do you hear them allude to any 
other European country in terms of affec- 
tion or respect ; but when a Cuban speaks 
of hope in connection with his isle, of 
a pleasure trip, of ambitious projects, his 
eyes glisten and his face lights up when 
he points to «El Norte” (the North), 
and he grasps with vigor the hand of an 
« Americano,” as though he were in per- 
fect sympathy with us. 

Never shall I forget when, upon com- 
ing up from Matanzas to Havana in the 
cars, I took a seat beside a gentleman 
who was traveling with his family. En- 
tering into conversation, he was curious 
about our war; and, when he had learned 
that I had served as an officer, became 
very much interested. When within a 
few miles of Havana he pointed to a 
beautiful place we were nearing, and said 
to me, “I am a planter; that is my 
place ;” and, in the usual hospitable 
words of the country, he added, «Mi 
casa esta 4 su disposicion” (my house 
is subject to your order); “and I shall 
be glad to have you visit me.” I smiled 
and thanked him, excusing myself for 
want of time, though he urged me that 
he was honest and sincere (/rancament) 
in his invitation. The train stopped at 
the station: his wife and children passed 
out, but he, stooping and seizing my 
hand, while his face lighted up with 
hope, whispered in my ear, « Good-bye, 
Sefior Capitan; I too hope to write my- 
self American before I die.” Other in- 
stances I could give showing the same 
strong hope and feeling. 

Some other causes add to this feeling 
too. First, no religion is tolerated but 
the Roman Catholic, and the consequence 
is, the island is priest-ridden, sustained 
as the Church is by the government. 
The men seem to have no religion: the 
women go to church for pastime, it being 
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their only hour of freedom from the 
shackles that custom throws around 
them. 

Secondly, the island is demoralized 
and cursed by the system of lotteries 
sustained by the government, and from 
which it derives a large revenue, but 
which makes almost every man, woman 
and child a gambler, -destroying their 
energy and sapping their morals. 

Thirdly, a standing army of nearly 
thirty thousand men, in which no creole 
Cuban is allowed to serve, is kept con- 
stantly upon the island, and maintained 
entirely from its revenues. Regiments of 
colored troops are organized, and threats 
have been made hitherto that, in case 
of any serious insurrection, the blacks 
should be freed and turned upon the 
whites. 

Neighboring families are obliged to 
give notice to the ce/ador, or alderman 
of the district, of the increase or diminu- 
tion of the family, of the advent of a new 
inmate or a guest, of a change of living, 
and of whatever reunion or party they 
may celebrate in their own house or that 
of a neighbor. An inhabitant cannot 
go from one part of the island to another 
without a pass or license, nor leave the 
island without a passport; neither can 
aman’s residence be changed from one 
place to another without permission of 
the authorities. The press has not un- 
til lately been free from the strictest cen- 
sorship, and even now perfect liberty in 
this respect is not enjoyed. 

Petitions signed by more than three 
neighbors are looked upon as seditionary, 
and the signers fined or imprisoned. No 
buildings, alterations or improvements 
are allowed to be made without the con- 
sent of the authorities; and this is often 
a mere matter of favor or pay, and in 
yd case is attended with many difficul- 


It often happens that if the govern- 
ment wishes to erect new buildings, bar- 
racks, etc., notice is given to the wealthy 
that subscriptions will be received : it is 
needless to aad that the hint is generally 
taken. The slave trade of Cuba has 
long been abolished, and the supply of 
labor in that respect is not up to the 
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demand. Coolies have been introduced, 
and the plan has worked well; but not 
enough of these have been imported, and 
the cargoes are immediately taken when 
landed. What, then, is to become of 
the great labor interests of the island? 
Do the planters want slavery? Do they 
expect they can retain it ? 

My answer to this is, They do not, 
but they do want a compensation for 
their slaves and a system of free labor 
that will enable them to work their 
valuable estates. Even now, as I write, 
comes the news that the Spanish gov- 
ernment proposes a plan of gradual 
emancipation, reimbursing the planters 
for all registered slaves, and declaring 
free without compensation all slaves not 
so registered by a certain time. This, 
if carried out, strikes at the root of the 
matter, and the planters will be satis- 
fied ; for many of them confessed to me 
that they knew the public sentiment of 
the world was against the institution, and 
that, after the experience of the Southern. 
States, they wanted the change to take 
place zow—gradually—that they may get 
into new systems of labor, and yet not 
lose the enormous capital represented by 
the slave population. 

In connection with this subject the 
question will be asked, Can foreign white 
labor succeed there? It has as yet never 
been tried. Some portions of the island 
offer superior advantages to white labor, 
as, for instance, the magnificent climate 
of the coffee hills on the eastern end of 
the island, where thousands and thou- 
sands of acres of the most fertile and 
naturally prolific land can be had for a 
song. Then, again, cannot machinery | 
be introduced to take the place of man- 
ual labor? It has been done in many 
instances successfully, as witness the 
steam-plough now in operation in many 
parts of the island, also all the best 
sugar-mill machinery. And I think 
McCormick’s invention of the reaper, 
applied to the cutting of the cane, will 
yet be made to answer in relieving the 
large gangs of negroes from that labori- 
ous and tedious work. 

In the smaller towns, in the suburbs 
of larger ones, and generally upon all the 
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tobacco farms (vegas), and on all the 
lesser farms, the work is done by native 
white labor, the difference being in the 
system of labor which avoids the heats 
of noonday and takes the cool hours of 
early morning and evening for work. 

The island has some of the finest 
ports in the world; as, on the north 
coast, Havana, Nuevitas, Mariel, Nipe, 
Matanzas, Bahia Honda and Cardenas ; 
while on the south coast there are Cien- 
fuegos, Trinidad, Santiago de Cuba, 
Guantanamo, and some few smaller 
ones, from all of which are shipped the 
valuable products of the island—rum, 
sugar, molasses, coffee, tobacco, and 
many delicious fruits, all of which con- 
stitute the sources of the great wealth 
of the island. ; 

The population of the island is about 
1,400,000, of which 800,000 are whites, 
400,000 slaves, and 200,000 free persons 
of color; which population, doubtless, 
would increase very fast by immigration, 
were there freedom of government and 
of religion, together with inducements to 
labor. 

As there are no manufactories of any 
importance in the island, the natural 
source of supply of dry goods, hardware, 
machinery, furniture, carriages, and such 
agricultural products as are not cultivated 
there, is the United States of America. 
By last reports the exports of the island 
amounted to over $60,000,000 and the 
imports to over $50,000,000, the customs 
being over $12,000,000. The total reve- 
nue of the island for the year 1860 was 
$20,000,000, from which are to be de- 
ducted the expenses, amounting to nearly 
$11,000,000, leaving a nice little plum 
for the home government, after paying 
all the expenses of an army actually 
useless, except it be to quell rebellion. 

Cuba possesses also many fine towns, 
and in every one, no matter how small, 
the traveler will be struck with the sub- 
stantial character of the buildings. With 
the exception of the smaller pueblos 
(villages), the houses are invariably 
built of a species of concrete known as 
«“ mamposteria,” which, on exposure, be- 
comes very hard and quite as durable as 
stone. They are rarely over two stories 
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high, sometimes but one ; windows large 
and extending to the ground almost, 
and never with any sash, but always 
protected by massive iron bars, behind 
which, when desired, drops a gayly-varie- 
gated cotton curtain to protect the in- 
mates of the rooms from the curious 
passer-by. 

The rooms are invariably large, with 
immensely high ceilings, and the entire 
flooring of the house is laid in either 
marble or variegated tiles, each room 
opening into the other by massive arch- 
ways. Always in the interior of the 
building is what is known as the 
“patio,” or courtyard, upon which all 
the rooms of the house open, and by 
which means there are always secured a 
free circulation of air, a shady place in 
which to sit or walk, and very often, 
when the patio is laid out with walks, 
flowers, fountains, and orange, pome- 
granate or heliotrope trees, a charming 
place in which to dream one’s idle hours 
away or flirt desperately with «las bo- 
nitas sefioras.” 

At the entrance will almost invariably 
be found the gorgeous vehicle, e/ guitrin, 
considered as much a part of the furni- 
ture with them as is the piano with us, 
and guarding which and the entrance to- 
gether is the ever-present “portero,” who, 
with his little table before him near the hall 
door, mounts guard, answers questions, 
and manufactures the little paper cigaritos 
which every one on the island smokes. 

Many of the towns are situated amidst 
the most beautiful scenes. Who that has 
visited Matanzas will ever forget the 
magnificence of the valley of « Yumurti,” 
over whose beauties the Cuban writer 
grows enthusiastic ; the wonders of the 
crystal caves of «Bellamar,” or those 
romantically delightful sails by moonlight 
up the San Juan river to “Los Mo- 
linos,” a portion of whose city banks, 
from the peculiarity of the architecture 
thereon, resembles Venice ; and on whose 
beautiful « Paseo” upon the banks of the 
sea, every afternoon (tarde), from five 
to dusk, the “pretty creatures” air their 
gauzy, brilliant robes in gorgeous equi- 
pages, while bestowing their smiles upon 
watchful « caballeros ?” 
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. Cardenas, too, in contrast to the 
above, with its commercial activity, situ- 
ated as it is directly upon the sea, with 
acountry around it literally overflowing 
with rum, sugar and molasses, is a most 
interesting town. 

. §o also is Trinidad, beautiful Trini- 
dad, on the balmy south coast, that, seen 
some distance out at sea, looks, as it 
lies far up the mountain side, its white 
walls glistening in the golden light, like 
a babe nestling on its mother’s breast ; 
while far above it towers «La Vigia” 
(watch-tower), from whence can be had 
views of mountain, vale and sea, such as 
it rarely falls to the lot of man to be- 
hold. 

Cienfuegos is another commercial town 
upon the south coast, with a magnificent 
bay and entrance, in which the navies 
of the world might rendezvous without 
crowding each other. 

And last, though not least, the queer, 
quaint, rambling old town of Santiago de 
Cuba, oldest and most historic of the 
island, with its superb harbor ; the town 
rising irregularly from its shores, and 
conspicuous in which appear the towers 
of the old cathedral that various earth- 
quakes have never been able entirely to 
destroy; while in the shadowy back- 
ground rise the verdure-clad hills of the 
Cobre Mountains, from ‘and around 
which stretch the coffee hills, which have 
for the depdt of their crop this queer 
old town of «“Cxba.” 

Ah! then too the country life of Cuba, 
where, upon some of the superb planta- 
tions in the « Vuelta Abajo” (lower val- 
ley), the stranger guest is made welcome. 
Those glorious, glorious days! How 
shall I describe them? The burning 
sun of the tropics, tempered by the 
cool breezes from the gently murmuring 
sea; the sky, so clear, so blue, rivaling 
even the “Gloria” eyes of the Virgin 
herself in its intensity of color; ay, 
and those inspiriting gallops in pleasant 
company in the early morning, when the 
bright green of the waving fields of cane 
through which we dashed served as a 
harmonizing foreground to the various- 
hued hills slipping softly away into un- 
fathomable distance. 
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Who is there that, on a glorious morn- 
ing in February, in such weather and 
amid such scenes as these, as he ex- 
pands his chest and distends his nostrils 
to take in more fully the invigorating 
tonic of such pure air, does not thank 
his God, if riot in words at least in feel- 
ing, that he is permitted still to live ? 

Precious indeed is this isle and climate 
to the invalid from the inhospitable North, 
particularly if he can follow me in our 
daily life on a sugar estate (cngenio), as 
follows : 

At six o’clock in the morning the ser- 
vant enters the bed-room with our «café 
con leche,” whereupon we arise, carelessly 
dress ourselves and proceed to our horses, 
already saddled and awaiting us at the 
door. We mount, and in the delicious 
morning breeze gallop down to the sea- 
shore, where, in some quiet cove or shel- 
tering bay, we take our morning bath in 
the dashing surf. 

Bathing in such scenes as these ‘it is 
almost impossible to describe. Fancy a 
long, low line of coast upon which the 
vegetation comes down almost to the 
water’s edge, but separated from it by the 
beach of golden sand, more or less wide 
as the tide is out or in, the very branches 
of the graceful palm almost washed by 
the spray from the dashing surf. The 
water far to seaward is of a beautiful ultra- 
marine color, while that near to the shore 
becomes of a transparent emerald-green, 
until, striking on the bars or rocks, it 
breaks into volumes of surf, or rushes 
foaming and boiling over the sloping 
sandy beach. The sky is deeply, won-. 
derfully blue, with a uniform cobalt tint, 
and, better than all, the air—the de- 
licious, invigorating air—is pure and dry, 
yet having that soothing balminess in it 
peculiar to the tropics and delightful to 
the feelings of an invalid. 

A roundabout ride, after our bath, 
through lovely valleys or over gentle” 
hills—home to breakfast at ten o’clock 3. 
a pleasant book and a fragrant cigar, 
and then a stroll through the sugar-mill 
to drink in the fragrant aroma from the 
boiling sugar, said to be beneficial to 
pulmonary complaints; the - siesta at 
noonday to be awakened from by the 
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cooling sea-breeze of afternoon, which 
is the signal for a pleasant ride or visit 
to some neighboring “ingenio,” to be 
followed on the return home by dinner 
and a quiet but pleasant social evening. 
This is the almost daily life, under which 
no invalid, unless with some terrible or- 
ganic disease, can fail to recuperate, if 
not recover. But I must not forget the 
last thing of all, at night—the « Ponche de 
Guarapo,” which adds a day to one’s life 
for every drink that is taken. An egg 
beaten up, sufficient of brandy, upon 
which is poured the sugar-cane juice 
(guarapo) boiling hot from the mill; a 
pouring backward and forward once or 
twice, and you have a foaming, delicious 
beverage, that will not only make a giant 
of one, but insure slumbers sound and 
unbroken. 

If, again, the traveler wishes to try 
the mountain air of Cuba, what more 
delightful life than climbing high up the 
coffee mountains of the “ Yateras” on 
the eastern end of the island, where, 
three thousand feet above the level of 
the sea, the eye takes in the magnificence 
of hill and plateau, and where, amidst the 
waxlike luxuriance of the coffee groves, 
the wonderful combination is seen of the 
products of the torrid and the temperate 
zones growing together in natural and 
almost unattended profusion. 

Here, among the polished and hos- 
pitable French planters, descendants of 
those who fled from the St. Domingo 
massacre, one finds everything to make 
life pleasant: beautiful scenes, exhilar- 
ating air, every inducement for open-air 
exercise either on foot or horseback, and 
ample fields of study, whether for the 
artist, the naturalist or the botanist. Here 
one enjoys riding along romantic roads 
cut directly out of the mountain-side, 
overshadowed by the wild orange, whose 
golden but bitter fruit hangs temptingly 
over the traveler’s head ; or stopping to 
study out the strange and mysterious 
wonders of the graceful yet deadly para- 
site, whose delicate festoons or pillared 
trunk gives no sign that it was once but 
a simple creeper on the noble tree which 
now stands utterly destroyed within its 
treacherous embraces; or, again, look- 


ing from the brow of some noble moun- 
tain into the vale far below, where one 
sees the magnificent « Plain of Guanta- 
namo,” with its fields of cane, and mills 
in operation, appearing like another world, 
while far beyond is the hazy blue sea 
fading away as if into eternity. ‘ 

Up among those mountains, upon the 
most celebrated of the coffee estates 
‘Monte de Verde), 1 saw something 
which doubtless would please hugely 
our “friends of universal suffrage.” 
Joining a party to visit this celebrated 
plantation, we arrived at an early hour of 
the morning at one of the most beautiful 
coffee estates I ever saw. A large, well- 
built stone house, a luxuriant garden 
filled with every conceivable variety of 
flowers, and stables of large extent filled 
with excellent Cuban horses, occupied 
the foreground, while field after field of 
coffee trees, and avenues of palm, banana 
and cocoa trees, gave evidence of the 
wealth, taste and skill of the proprietor. 

Ushered into the “sala,” we were re- 
ceived by the host, a Frenchman, with 
manners that would have graced a sa- 
Zon. Shortly after there entered a no- 
ble-looking, dark mulatto woman, with 
eyes like a gazelle and teeth like pearls, 
sailing across the room with all the air 
and dignity of “une grande dame.” I 
was astonished upon being presented to 
her as the hostess and wéfe of the above 
French gentleman, and more astonished 
when, entering into conversation with 
her, I found her to be a highly-accom- 
plished, educated woman, speaking pure 
French, and quite az fait in the events 
and manners of the grande monde; 
and the surprise was complete when, 
seating herself at the piano, she favored 
us with some of the airs from the last 
new opera, played in a skillful manner. 
She had been educated in France. 


Every traveler in Cuba will be aston- 
ished at the excellent railroads of the 
principal routes—whether it be with the 
comfortable cars with their cool cane 
seats and lattice windows, the speed 
and punctuality with which the trains 
are run, the solidity of construction of 
the roads, the bright, pretty station- 
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houses, or even, maybe, with the ludic- 
rousness of the brakeman, who, gene- 
rally a thorough-going John Chinaman, 
walks up and down the platform with a 
hand-bell, which he constantly rings, re- 
minding one more of « Muffins to sell” 
than of trains to start. Or perhaps, if the 
traveler reads Spanish, he may be amused 
and puzzled with the « Notice :” «The 
Sefiores passengers are notified that the 
only baggage allowed to be carried by 
each passenger is one hat, one valise 
maleta) and one game-cock.” It must 
not, however, be supposed by the inno- 
cent traveler that this notice prevents 
him having more baggage, but only that 
these articles are all that he can take in 
the car with him free, while each trunk 
he has is receipted and paid for as freight 
on the same train. 

Some of the roads are very fine, as 
witness the two roads from Havana to 
Matanzas, particularly that vid Guines, 
with its magnificent scenery ; the road 
from Matanzas to Cardenas; from Ha- 
vana to Guanajay; to Batabano, etc. 
It was originally, I understood, the in- 
tention to have one long central road 
running the entire length of the island, 
with branches on each side extending to 
the principal towns ; thus far it is only 
half finished ; but, if ever completed, it 
will open a market for the lands and 
products of the interior, now almost de- 
barred therefrom. 

Most of the Cubans travel second- 
class, while the ladies and the zo- 
blesse travel first-class; and very easy, 
sociable people they are, too, e” voy- 
age. The gentlemen smoke their ci- 
gars, the ladies often their cigarettes, 
quite as a matter of course; and you 
will be deemed only a courteous cabal- 
lero, if, on taking out your «papelito ” 
(paper of cigarettes), you tender it to 
your lady neighbor, who accepts with a 
graceful, pleasant « Gracias, sefior.” 

But the very poetry of traveling is to 
be enjoyed in making the trip by steam- 
boat along the south coast of Cuba from 
Batabano to Santiago de Cuba, making 
Stoppage at Trinidad as the only desira- 
ble and interesting point for the pleasure- 
seeker, unless, indeed, he have friends 
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at Cienfuegos, which in itself offers noth- 
ing in particular to attract the stranger, 
save that it is a small, active, pretty 
town in the midst of a beautiful country ; 
but the steamer stops there long enough 
to permit the passengers to go ashore 
and spend several hours—quite long 
enough to see all there is. 

My surprise was great on finding that 
these lines of steamers were run with 
regularity and care, the boats of the best 
line particularly being of the finest class, 
built either in Canada or the United 
States, and similar to our Long Island 
Sound boats. 

It is the easiest, pleasantest life 
imaginable, this trip along the south 
coast. Leaving Havana at 5.45 in the 
cool of the morning, via railroad, at 8 
o’clock one goes on board the steamer 
waiting at Batabano the arrival of the 
Havana train, and having secured a 
state-room, one is prepared to enjoy the 
perfect «dolce far niente” of this life. 
The trip direct to Santiago occupies 
from four to five days, and three days 
can be spent very pleasantly at Trinidad. 

One day is much like another, full of 
quiet enjoyment, but varied by the con- 
stantly changing beauties of the scenery 
of the south coast; now sailing midst 
groups of verdure-clad islands, or again 
steaming through some beautiful bay ; 
the shores of the main island constantly 
in view, with its hills and valleys, its 
little villages, or its bold, rocky shore, 
with the spray dashing in furious but 
futile efforts against it. The sea is calm 
as a summer lake, the weather deliciously 
balmy without heat, the sky a pure vault 
of blue, and then, leaning over the 
steamer’s side, you find the water so 
wonderfully clear that thirty or forty 
feet beneath is distinctly seen the bottom 
of the ocean, now of pure white sand, 
then covered with sea-weed or glistening 
shells, or perhaps indented with rocky 
caves, tempting enough to be the home 
of the prettiest mermaid imagination has 
ever depicted. The company is pleasant, 
the table most bountifully and even 
elegantly supplied ; or, if you prefer it, 
you recline under the awning on deck, 
sipping a cool “refresco,” with a plea- 
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sant book and the fragrant cigar. What 
more pleasant life if one is satisfied to 
make but a dream of it? But it is this 
very laziness, this very ease of life, cli- 
mate and habits of Cuba, that is so 
attractive to the overworked, restless or 
suffering American. Well may we ex- 
claim, with the ardor of the tropics upon 
us, in Tennyson’s lines— 
Oh, hundred shores of happy climes, 
How swiftly stream’d ye by the bark ! 
At times the whole sea burn’d, at times 
With wakes of fire we tore the dark ; 
At times a craven craft would shoot 
From heavens hid in fairy bowers, 
With naked limbs and flowers and fruit, 
But we nor paused for fruits nor flowers. 
The Cubans as a class are a simple- 
hearted people, hospitable to all strangers, 
but for «los Americanos” nothing is too 
much for them to do. The men are, in 
the better classes, well bred and well 
educated, many of them having passed 
their younger years either in the United 
States or Europe, and even the peasantry 
have a kindness and courtliness of de- 
meanor that might put to blush the boor- 
ish manners of some of our own people. 
Whether from the influences of the cli- 
mate or the peculiarities of their govern- 
ment, which offers no paths of ambition 
to the aspiring youth, the men generally 
are listless, indifferent, and lacking in 
the energy peculiar to people farther 
north. Many of them are, however, 
highly accomplished either in art, science 
or literature ; and while Havana boasts 
of several scientific and artistic institu- 
tions and colleges, almost every small 
town possesses what is known as «El 
Liceo,” an association of the young men 
of the place, at which are given and en- 
couraged musical and theatrical repre- 
sentations, balls, lectures, etc., which form 
a most agreeable feature in the social 
attractions of the smaller places. 
Concerning the honor and probity of 
the Cubans as.a class, there is much 
dispute. I have often heard their sin- 
cerity called into question, doubtless on 
account of their extreme politeness in 
offering to you everything you may ad- 
mire of theirs; but this presupposes 
good breeding enough on the side of the 
party to whom the offer is made, to as 


~ 


politely refuse it. «Esta 4 su disposi- 
cion,” I take it, means nothing, but is 
merely a small coin passing current in 
good society ; but when a Cuban takes 
one’s hand and adds to the above, with 
much emphasis, “frankly” (/rancamente, 
sefor), in nine cases out of ten he means 
it, I think. I must confess I am not so 


prejudiced as a distinguished American > 


General, who informed me he had received 
a key from a Cuban friend, and the in- 
vitation, « My house is subject to your 
order,” but, upon going there, found all 
the locks had been changed ! 

It is well, however, that the traveler 
should understand one thing in Cuba, and 
that is, in shopping, never. to pay what is 
asked by the storekeepers (generally Cas- 
tilians), but from one-third to a half less. 

« What’s the price of this hat?” I 
asked. 

“Seis pesos—muy barato.” (Six dol- 
lars—very cheap). 

«“ Whew !” with a long whistle. «1’ll 
give you three.” 

«Couldn’t take it, sir—cost me nearly 
six. May have it for five, though.” 

Starting to go out: “TI’ll give you 
three and a half.” 

“The sefior may have it for four, and 
that (with unmistakable earnestness) is 
the lowest,’ whereupon I became the 
owner of the “sombrero.” 


Women’s relations in Cuba are very 
peculiar: they are absolute slaves to cus- 
tom. They must never walk alone—not 
even attend church without a duenna— 
and by no, means male visitors alone; 
no, not even a lover is allowed that privi- 
lege ; and he, if he ever is allowed such 
a liberty, must embrace his inamorata 
staring mamma in the face, or squeeze 


the loved one’s hand behind the back of ' 


her chair. And then, too, poor things! 
they are rarely or never educated ; and 
I think, during my whole stay on the 
island, I never saw a creole woman read- 
ing a book; yet, what with their fine 
eyes, graceful persons, small hands and 
feet, and a certain facility of small talk, 
they manage to interest and captivate 
the susceptible stranger. 

Their whole life is passed in listless 
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idleness, varied occasionally by a ball, a 
stroll of an evening at the « Retretta,” 
or, if able, an airing in the volante on 
the Paseo. They begin their day by 
going to early morning mass, after which 
they pass the time lolling in rocking- 
chairs and fanning themselves, relieving 
the monotony perhaps by a “siesta,” 
sucking an orange, or sipping a “re- 
fresco ;” when, the afternoon (¢arde) hav- 
ing arrived, they are taken possession 
of. by their maids, their magnificent 
heads of hair elaborately «coiffeured,” 
and donning their robes, they are ready 
to ride upon the Paseo, do a little shop- 
ping, or, when darkness arrives, receive 
their “caballeros” in the presence of the 
family, or possibly, if it is « Retretta” 
night, go up to the Plaza to hear the 
music and saunter around. 

Cleanliness, according to our ideas, is 
not with them a virtue: they seldom or 
never bathe, having a perfect horror of 
cold water, and an abhorrence of the con- 
stant bathing and scrubbing processes 
to which our women submit, their ablu- 
tions being confined to moistening their 
faces with the corner of a towel soaked 
in rum (aguardiente), after which is 
applied the universally-used cosmetic, 
«cascarilla,” a powdered, chalk made 
from egg-shells. 

Of course there are some charming 
exceptions to the above, particularly 
those ladies of wealthy families who 
have been educated abroad, and who 
have brought back with them the tastes 
and refinements of more enlightened 
countries. 

‘Iam ata loss, however, to imagine what 
the women of Cuba would do under 
the auspices of a free government, which, 
having no occasion for the troops, would 
not maintain the military bands that 
now, in every town and on almost every 
evening, discourse such “sweet music” 
in the plazas or public squares: this is 
the great attraction for the sex on those 
evenings, but probably a change like the 
above might result in their being forced 
to books and to cultivating their minds 
for amusement. «Quien sabe ?” 

Cuba certainly is fortunate in the pos- 
Session of some of the most wonderful 

Vor. I.—s5 
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medicinal mineral springs in the world, 
at which cures have been effected that 
are miraculous. At Madruga, near 
Matanzas, are several valuable springs, 
to which every season array. 
crowds resort to bathe and drink the 
water, esteemed good for palsy, rheuma- 
tism, debility and many other complaints. 
This is called the Cuban Saratoga, but 
no such accommodations are provided 
for visitors as at that famed resort. 

Guanabacoa, fifteen minutes’ ride from 
Havana, is the most convenient place 
for travelers, and boasts some well-kept, 
powerful medicinal springs. 

San Diego, though, in the Vuelta 
Abajo, seems to be par excellence the 
place of great resort, to which people 
with every conceivable complaint flock, 
and, if you believe them, return com- 
pletely cured. The discovery of this 
spring is attributed to a miracle, and the 
miracles have been kept up ever since. 
The accommodations there are good, 
society pleasant, the country beautiful, 
and it is easy of access by cars and boat 
from Havana. 

The only place of this kind, however, 
that I am prepared to guarantee from 
personal experience, is Santa Fé, on the 
Island of Pines, which, for persons with 
pulmonary complaints, bronchial affec- 
tions or diseases of the stomach, has 
effected cures that would appear incred- 
ible. It possesses some medicinal 
springs, used also for bathing, and 
the island, upon which the timber is 
mostly pine, is so situated that there is 
always a most delicious tonic in the form 
of a sea-breeze constantly blowing over 
pine lands, which, with the regimen pre- 
scribed, has served to make many a 
poor fellow return to his native land 
with health and joy who had left it 
sorrowful and sick. The accommoda- 
tions there are very fair, though the life 
is quiet and monotonous: it can be 
reached from Havana after a delightful 
trip of twelve hours, via cars and boat. 

Taking into consideration the nature 
of the climate of Cuba, and the profuse 
manner in which Nature has scattered 
her gifts upon the island, it will not be 
wondered at, perhaps, that the people are 
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indolent and lazy, particularly the free 
negro population. A day’s labor will 
keep one of the latter class for ten days 
or two weeks upon the results: the 
weather is generally such that no protec- 
tion is needed beyond a roof to keep off 
the rain and sun, and this, made of sticks 
and palm leaf, costs nothing. A “pe- 
seta” (20 cents) will buy as many “pla- 
tanos” (bananas) as, when roasted, will 
afford them bread and meat for a week 
or ten days, and beyond this they have 
- neither thought nor care. 

The waters in and about the island 
afford-a profusion of fish of the most 
delightful and varied kinds, prominent 
among which are the camarones” 

shrimp), which are delicious, wholesome 

and delicate, being particularly fine in 
salads: green turtle abound, and the 
oysters, though small, are very good. 

Beef and mutton, though not as good as 
with us from ignorance and want of care 
in preparing them for market, are cheap, 
being supplied from the immense herds 
of cattle maintained at the “potreros ” 
—— in the interior of the island, and 

e hides from which afford a large arti- 
cle of export. Chickens and eggs are 
plenty and cheap, while of palatable and 
luscious fruits there is no limit to the 
quantity that can be raised: of small 
berries there seem to be none upon the 
island, if I except a few wild strawberries 
in the mountains; and the variety of 
vegetables is not quite so large as with us, 
nor are they so fine ; still, they have abun- 
dance of the platano, sweet potato, to- 
mato, lettuce, water-cress, cabbage, beans, 
and many smaller vegetables that we do 
not know even by name. 

The bread of Cuba, like that of old 
Spain, is celebrated: it is never bad, but 
in every part of the island is of the best. 
Butter is not known, and really, after a 
little experience, not missed. 

Wines now, under Spanish rule, are 
very cheap; and the native wine from 
Spain, “Vino Catalan,” is found upon 
every table (in lieu of water, which is 
not much drank), being brought to the 
island in immense quantities and sold at 
a merely nominal price. 

I have often been asked, What do 
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they eat? Are you not sickened with 
oil and garlic? As to the living, one 
can live as well there as anywhere, if he 
is anything of a “voyageur ;” and I am 
sure I lost nothing in changing from 
“Victor’s,” in New Orleans, to the 
«Restaurant Frangais,” in Cubd street, 
Havana, except in the price, I being 
much the gainer by the change. Oil 
and garlic are not unpleasantly, if ever, 
obtruded on the traveler, and in many 
cases the use of the former in cooking 
is a great advantage over lard or bad 
butter. To one who has suffered from 
the wretched living and cooking of most 
of our Western and Southern towns, the 
“cuisine” of Cuba is a paradise, even in 
its most humble « Fonda y Posada,” for 
there they will give you what you want, 
if they have it, while West and South 
you pay and “take it or let it alone.” 

Of the clothing worn in Cuba: for 
most Americans linen all the year round 
would not be too cool, with an occasional 
change, when there is a norther blowing, 
of a light spring suit of woolen material ; 
but even this is rarely needed. 

I was much astonished to find there 
are no venomous snakes in Cuba; but 
this is made up, I presume, by the abun- 
dance of numerous smaller pests, in the 
shape of troublesome and venomous in- 
sects. The ubiquitous mosquito, the 
searching flea, the “jigger” (which gets 
under one’s toe-nail and builds there 
unless removed), the venomous tarantula 
and the scorpion, all abound ; but, with 
the exception of the first two, I never 
suffered any inconvenience from any of 
them: in fact, in a six months’ residence, 
I have never even seen the latter two. 
It is, however, in the rainy season that 
the insects are most troublesome, run- 
ning into the houses and participating in 
the food. 

But my space is limited; and yet I 
cannot close my article—feeling as I do 
the chilling influences of the cold, search- 
ing winds of March now upon us—with- 
out suggesting to those of my readers, 
who with myself look forward to this 
trying month with dread, a pleasant little 
trip of thirty or sixty days in Cuba, for 
March and April can be very pleasantly 
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and safely passed there by any one. 
Taking a steamer direct to Havana, a 
-week or ten days can be passed there 
very pleasantly. The Hotel Santa Isa- 
bel, on the Plaza, or the « Hotel Telé- 
grafo,” on the «Campo de Marte,” will 
satisfy almost any one. The journey 
* from Havana to Matanzas, by railroad via 
Regla, is easily accomplished in a beauti- 
ful ride of two hours; and the “Hotel 
Leon de Oro” affords pleasant accom- 
modation, and has an English inter- 
preter to simplify matters. Three to 
five days can be charmingly spent there 
in seeing the town, visiting the «Valley 
of Yumurri,” the «Caves of Bellamar,” 
and sailing up the “San Juan.” Leav- 
ing Matanzas at 5.45 Wednesday morn- 
ing, the traveler can take a train directly 
to Batabano, which place he reaches at 
eight o’clock, going directly on board 
the fine steamer “Rdpido” for Trini- 
dad, having his breakfast on the boat. 
At Trinidad three or four days can be 
spent very agreeably, though the hotel 
accommodations are not of the best. 
Madame Caroline’s, and the Hotel Ni- 
agara (the former the best for ladies), 
are the only stopping-places. “La Vigia” 
(watch-tower) at sunrise and sunset, the 
magnificent place and garden of the Can- 
tero family, the squares of «Carillo” and 
“Serrano,” the «Loma del Puerto” and 
‘the «Campo de Marte,” are all places 
well worth visiting. From Trinidad by 
first steamer to Santiago de Cuba, touch- 
ing at several small points, the trip 
occupies three days very pleasantly. 
At Santiago de Cuba the hotel accom- 
modations are excellent, either at Ma- 
dame Adela Lescaille’s or at « La Suss,” 
French and Spanish being spoken indis- 
criminately there, as, in fact, they are in 
the whole town. Five or six days can 
be passed here very pleasantly, and, if 
time permits, the traveler is advised to 
visit the oldest mines of America 
worked by Europeans, known as the 
Copper mines of the « Cobre,” and easily 
reached either on horseback or en volante. 
The traveler can now either go back 
to Havana ‘the way he came, or, taking 
Steamer at Cuba for St. Thomas, return 
that way to the United States. 
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The recent announcement that it was 
the desire of our government to purchase 
Cuba has naturally caused much com- 
ment, and also much curiosity to know 
what, in such apparently improbable 
event, would be the feeling of the Cu- 
bans themselves. Apropos to this in- 
quiry, I append a translation* from a 
discussion between two prominent Cu- 
bans upon a similar question of annexa- 
tion to the United States, which was 
printed in Cuba several years since: 

«“ Would to God that this distinguished 
Cuban would not battle against the march 
of the times, nor disavow the true pro- 
gress which is being extended to the 
human race under the propitious flag of 
American republicanism. The United 
States increase in wealth, civilization, 
industry and power in a manner un- 
known to the annals of the world. 
Their population doubles every twenty- 
five years, and a progression so stupen- 
dous foils human calculation as to what 
will be their power and influence in times 
to come among the nations of the earth. 
What monarchy, what empire, what con- 
federacy or league, can so much as raise 
their eyes to measure such boundless 
power? What arm is strengthening, and 
where, to subdue at some future day this 
proud and living expression of political 
and industrial freedom? .. . 

“Where is the model, the precedent, 
the resemblance to this great spectacle 
in the history of all the nations of the 
world? . . . Shall the Mississippi, I 
say, while expanding its waters in the 
wide Gulf, announce to the democracy 
of the world that the advantages and the 
glory of the American institutions will 
not press forward? that the Queen of 
the Antilles, fertile and great, and capa- 
ble of presenting similar developments 
of productions and well-being, will stand 
in the way as a check to the powerful 
impetus? ... 

« Cuba is a wall that divides and inter- 
rupts their manifest growth. Command- 
ing as she does the narrow channels of 
Yucatan and Florida, from Cape San 
Antonio to Maysi Point, were she to 


* Answer of Leon Fragua de Cabri to Don Antonio 
Saco, on annexation of Cuba to the United States. 
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belong to a nation strong in the seas, 
what disaster and ruin would it not be 
in her power to inflict on the American 
Union in case of war! The Americans 
know it, and the efforts of their govern- 
ment will multiply and become more en- 
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ergetic to obtain her annexation, in pro- 
portion as their own greatness increases 
and approaches the extreme South with 
their settlements, their arts, their wealth, 
their wants and their glory.’ | 


EXCISE TAXES UPON MANUFACTURES. 


7 the presence of a national debt of 
great magnitude and large annual 
expenditures, the question of a public 
revenue, the manner in which it shall be 
assessed, collected and disbursed, be- 
comes a matter of deep interest. Nor 
is this all: the influence of taxation upon 
production is a question of serious im- 
port at the present time. 

Taxes vary greatly in their character : 
some are direct, others indirect, some 
upon income, others upon luxuries, some 
upon domestic, others upon foreign pro- 
ducts ; and these, in their effect upon 
industry, must of necessity differ widely : 
some must be more equitable and more 
favorable to the general interests of the 
country than others. 

This statement presents a broad field 
of inquiry. A full examination of the 
incidence of each impost would fill a 
volume. We confine ourselves, there- 
fore, to a small part of the general 
subject. 

It is often assumed, at the present 
time, that excise taxes “impede” the 
national industry, “crush” the manu- 
facturing interests of the country, and 
should therefore be greatly reduced, if 
not entirely abolished. This point we 
propose to examine. 

As all wealth is produced by labor, 
acting in conjunction with capital, which 
itself is in fact but accumulated labor, if 
excise taxation interferes with the crea- 
tion of wealth, it must be in one of three 
different ways: 

Ist. By restricting the power or di- 
minishing the capacity of the laborer ; 


or, 


2d. By lessening or impairing his mo- 
tives to labor ; or, 

3d. By destroying to a greater or less 
extent the means or capital by which 
labor is made effective. 

In regard to the first proposition, it is. 
presumed no one will maintain that 
taxation upon manufactures has any 
more tendency to impair or diminish the 
strength or skill of the laborer than any 
other form of government imposts. If 
he must contribute a certain share to- 
ward the public revenue, it will be a 
matter of indifference to him, in these 
respects, whether it be by excise upon 
domestic, or duties upon foreign, pro- 
ducts. His ability to labor in either case 
will be the same. 

Nor can these duties lessen the de- 
sires of men; either as laborers or mana- 
gers of business operations, to create 
wealth, since neither can have any less 
motives to produce, that they may enjoy, 
in consequence of a government tax of 
two or five per cent. They will even 
have an additional incentive to labor, 
arising from the fact that they must pro- 
duce a certain amount for public use, 
and therefore, if they would have the 
same enjoyment for themselves, they 
must obtain enough more to make up 
for all they part with in payment of 
taxes. . 

Nor have excise duties any tendency 
to destroy the means by which labor is 
made most productive. If government 
must have a given amount of money, 
how can it make the least difference to 
the capital of the country whether it be 
taken by excise or custom-house duties? 
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In’both cases the burdens will fall upon 
articles designed for consumption. 

“Those who consume the taxed com- 
modities will pay whatever amount is 
charged upon them, and the capital of 
the country cannot be affected by any 
difference caused by the particular kind 
of taxes imposed. If, then, neither of 
the three great classes into which society 
is economically divided—viz. : laborers, 
capitalists, and those who, as business 
men, manufacturers, merchants, etc., 
unite the two forces of labor and capital 
in production—will. have less disposition 
or power to create wealth in consequence 
of excise duties, how can we assent to 
the doctrine that such taxes impair the 
industrial energies of the country? But 
we pass from the consideration of these 
abstract propositions to more practical 
views of the subject. 

A cotton or woolen manufacturer, for 
example, must pay five per cent. and 
the boot and shoe manufacturer two per 
cent. upon the amount of their respective 
fabrics. This tax, it is contended, im- 
pedes their operations, and is the great 
cause of the present depression of these 
branches of industry. 

Two facts are admitted: there is an 
excise upon all manufactures, and manu- 
factures are now generally depressed ; 
but can we properly assume that one is 
the cause of the other? Letus take the 
case of the boot and shoe manufacturer. 
He has all the necessary apparatus, the 
skill and the capital required in the pro- 
duction of articles in his line of trade. 
But government exacts a duty of two 
per cent. upon all he manufactures. 
What will he naturally do under such 
circumstances? He knows that his cus- 
tomers must have their usual supply— 
that the merchants will certainly find it 
necessary to replenish their stocks. Will 
he prepare for them or not? If he does, 
‘for every case of boots worth forty dol- 
lars, he must, after it is sold, pay eighty 
cents duty ; upon every pair of brogans 
worth two and a half dollars he must 
pay five cents. How will he reason 
upon the case before him? Evidently, 
if he be a man of ordinary sagacity, he 
will decide that, since his commodities 
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will surely be wanted, and since every 
other manufacturer must pay the same 
tax as himself, he will be able to furnish 
them as. cheaply as any of his competi- 
tors, and the tax he pays will simply be 
an addition of two per cent., to be charged 
upon the cost of his goods: it will make 
no more difference to him than an equal 
rise in his materials or labor ; and there- 
fore he may manufacture with the same 
confidence as before the tax was im- 
posed, and produce just as many as he 
believes he can find a market for—as 
many as if no tax existed. He will sup- 
ply all the demand in one case just as 
readily and as profitably as in the other; 
indeed, if he charges his profits per cent- 
um upon his goods, he will get a profit 
on the taxes he pays as well as on the 
cost of his materials and labor, and will 
make larger aggregate profits than if he 
paid no taxes at all. The only two 
questions of interest to him are, whether 
his goods are wanted, and whether he 
can produce them as cheaply as any one 
else. Satisfied upon these points, he goes 
forward without any reference to the cost. 

The same is true of all commodities. 
What matters it to the manufacturer of 
cottons or woolens whether he pays half 
a cent or half a dollar per yard -to the 
internal revenue, so that he has a ready 
sale for his goods? Nothing at all. 

A strong confirmation of our position 
is found in the fact that during the war, 
and for twelve to eighteen months after 
its close, manufacturers, though subjected 
to far heavier excise duties than at pres- 
ent, carried on their operations as vigor- 
ously as possible. This alone is suffi- 
cient evidence of the correctness of what 
we have laid down. They made their 
goods because they could sell them at a 
profit ; and this they will always do, en- 
tirely irrespective of internal or any other 
revenue duties. 

On the other hand, how will this ex- 
cise affect the consumers of the taxed 
articles? Will the farmer go without 
boots because upon a pair that costs 
four dollars he must pay eight cents? 
Will he go without a coat because it 
will cost him fifty cents or a dollar extra? 
We know he will not. 
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Of all articles indispensable to the 
consumer no less will be sold on ac- 
count of the small per cent. of taxes the 
government imposes ; but since whatever 
is paid in the form of taxes by any indi- 
vidual must be deducted from the whole 
amount he is able to expend, he must 
deny himself such luxuries as he can 
best dispense with. 

But here it may be objected that heavy 
excise.charges must diminish consump- 
tion, because, as prices advance, con- 
sumption must fall off. Undoubtedly 
that is a correct principle; but in the 
present case we must remember that the 
money must be raised, the people must 
pay the taxes in some form, and it can 
make no difference in the consumption 
of any person whether he pays fifty dol- 
lars per annum in additional price or fifty 
dollars in additional taxes. In either 
case, he will have just so much less with 
which to purchase commodities, and his 
consumption will be decreased to that 
extent. It is not, then, the excise that 
reduces his consumption, but the fact 
that he must pay a given amount into 
the public treasury. 

If the manufacturer, then, will not be 
disposed to make any less goods because 
he pays a duty of two or five per cent., 
nor the consumer to purchase any less 
on that account, how can excise taxes 
depress manufactures? It is certainly, 
we think, incumbent on those who insist 
that such taxes bear oppressively upon 
the national industry to show that the 
considerations here presented are not 
appropriate and just—that they do not 
meet the case; otherwise we must be- 
lieve that they are themselves mistaken. 

There is, however, another important 
consideration to be here noticed. If 
$265,000,000 are paid by the people in in- 
ternal taxes, what becomes of the money ? 
It is certain that what one man pays 
some other man must receive. If A 
pays one hundred dollars, and conse- 
quently must buy one hundred dollars’ 
worth less of commodities, B, who re- 
ceives the same amount for coupons, or 
services as an officer of government, is 
able to buy just as much more. The 
money that A pays is not lost to the 
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trade of the country, any more than if 
he had kept it in his own hands; and 
therefore, as this is an illustration of the 
effect of all taxation, we see that the 
amount collected does not necessarily 
reduce the consumption of the country 
by a dollar.’ The whole revenue is ex- 
pended for commodities, or, so far as 
saved, added to the capital of the country, 
except the limited amount paid as interest 
to foreign bondholders. 

The idea, however generally and 
honestly entertained, that excise taxes 
upon commodities impede production, 
any more than the same amount of tax- 
ation in some other form, must be a de- 
lusion. It is the sum total of taxation, 


not the particular form in which it is - 


assessed, which mainly affects production 
at all unfavorably; and this only for the 
reason that a heavy taxation requires a 
large force of tax-gatherers, and other 
officials connected with its assessment, 
collection and disbursement; and all 
these are not only withdrawn from pro- 
duction, but consume that which others 
have created. All that is paid for their 
services is a dead loss to the general 
wealth of the country, beside the loss of 
their labor in productive employments. 
Such is the result of every kind of tax- 
ation. The fewer there are, therefore, 
of this class of persons, the more will 
those who actually produce wealth have 
for their own use. No country thrives 
by taxation, but any country may, if its 
productive powers be sufficient, thrive 
in spite of it. England is a notable ex- 
ample in point. A large, and, to a great 
extent, unnecessary taxation is thrown 
upon the people, yet such is her in- 
dustrial energy that as a nation she is 
making constant progress, though not as 
great as if her taxation were twenty 
millions instead of seventy millions ster- 
ling per annum. Hence the duty of 
every government to reduce its expendi- 
tures to the lowest point consistent with 
the proper discharge of its functions. 
But again: it may be urged in objection 
to all this that the manufacturers of the 
country are certainly much embarrassed, 
and are clamoring loudly for the removal 
of excise duties, and therefore they 
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should be abandoned. We admit the 
fact, but reject the inference. We con- 
fidently expected this precise state of 
things. When the duties were first laid, 
the currency was rapidly expanding, and 
prices as rapidly rising. The amount 
paid was charged upon the cost of the 
commodities, and the fact that such 
heavy duties were imposed, afforded the 
best argument possible that prices should 
be greatly advanced. Hence the manu- 
facturer was able to get—and in the years 
1864, 1865 and 1866 did get—greater ag- 
gregate profits than he would have done 
had he paid no excise charges whatever. 
He was therefore benefited by the tax 
when first levied ; but the case is greatly 

. changed at this time. Goods have been 
constantly declining in price, in conse- 
quence of increased supply and decreased 
demand, for two years past, and of course 
there has been little chance for profit, 
but continual danger of loss. 

Now, the manufacturer feels the tax 
to be a burden, because it has to come 
out of his profits, if not sometimes, tem- 
porarily, out of his capital. This is the 
true cause of the present dissatisfaction. 
Mr. Wells, in his last report, pages 43 
and 44, after giving the prices of cotton 
fabrics, which he tells us.declined 36} 
per cent. from December, 1866, to De- 
cember, 1867, and of woolens, which de- 
clined in the mean time I9 per cent., goes 
on to say, “It is obvious, therefore, that 
in addition to the causes flowing from 
the war, and which have been operative 
since its conclusion, to render unsatis- 
factory the industrial and financial con- 
dition of the country, we have now 
another disturbing element in the very 
marked reduction of values above noted ; 
and it is mainly, we believe, to the losses 
and paralysis of industry thus occasioned 
that the protest against taxation and 
contraction, and the demand for legisla- 
tive relief, have now become more urgent 
than at any former period. It should, 
however, be borne in mind that severe as 
may be the shrinkage of values recently 
experienced, affecting alike the producer 
and exchanger, the process is not only a 
healthy one, but one which has long 
been foreseen to be inevitable. It is, in 
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fact, the transition from inflated to legiti- 
mate prices—a transition which must 
precede the re-establishment of industry 
on any sound and healthy basis.” This 
is a just view of the case. 

But the argument is often brought 
forward that all taxes ought to be taken 
off from manufactures and laid upon lux- 
uries. This is a pleasant idea: let us 
examine it. Is it from foreign luxuries 
that we are to raise the additional rev- 
enue? These are already taxed as heav- 
ily as it is supposed they will bear, for 
it has been ascertained that when duties 
are too high, consumption will fall off to 
such an extent that the revenue will be 
more likely to be diminished than in- 
creased. Such has been the experience. 
of Great Britain. It is entirely doubtful, 
therefore, whether any considerable ad- 
dition could be made to the revenue 
by increasing the taxation of foreign 
luxuries. 

Shall we tax domestic luxuries—costly 
furniture, carriages, jewelry, articles of 
dress and the like? These are Ameri- 
can manufactures, from which we are 
called upon to remove all excise taxes. 
What luxuries have we then left on which 
to impose these taxes? Mainly, only 
two—tobacco and whisky. Shall we 
raise our revenue from these? On 
whisky we already have a tax of two 
dollars per gallon, and such is the amount. 
of illicit distillation that the Special Com- 
missioner assures us “the government 
has thus far succeeded in collecting the 
tax on somewhat less than one gallon to 
every three that have been manufac- 
tured,” and therefore proposes to reduce 
the rate to fifty cents. Tobacco in its 
various forms is as difficult to tax as 
liquors. The amount collected from. 
both these articles for 1867 was fifty 
millions. The Commissioner hopes, by 
a great reduction of the rates of taxation, 
to raise the amount to seventy-six mil- 
lions ; but the experiment must be re- 
garded as a very doubtful one. If the 
difficulty now is, as he tells us, that the 
revenue Officers collude with the distillers 
when the tax is two dollars per gallon, 
why will they not do the same when the 
duty is fifty cents? If officers are so 
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dishonest in one case, why will they not 
be in the other? The distiller, although 
he cannot afford so large a bribe as be- 
fore, will still be able to offer one, for 
aught we can see, sufficient to answer 
his purpose. If the difficulty is in the 
morals of the officials, we do not per- 
ceive how a change of rate will change 
their characters, or put better men into 
their places. Can we then safely antici- 
pate any considerable increase of revenue 
from a reduction of the rates of duties ? 
However popular the idea that the rev- 
enue can be raised upon the luxuries in- 
stead of the necessaries of life, such a 
scheme has always been found imprac- 
ticable. Luxuries, in all wise and just 
governments, are taxed more severely 
than other commodities ; but only a part 
of a large public revenue, like that indis- 
pensable in the United States at the 
present time, has ever been or can be 
raised by taxes upon mere luxuries. 
Vices will endure a heavy taxation, 
but the wholesome luxuries of life will 
bear but a limited amount of the public 
burdens. 

The great cost of collecting the inter- 
nal revenue is frequently urged as a rea- 
son why that form of taxation should be 
abandoned ; yet it certainly costs but 
about one-third as much, fer centum, to 
collect excise as custom-house duties. 
The Commissioner of the Internal Rev- 
enue states in his last report, page 11, 
that the cost of collection is less than 
three per cent. (2.85), while the actual 
expense of collecting custom-house du- 
ties has been estimated at two to three 
times that amount, or about seven to ten 
per cent. 

The difference to the consumer is, in 
truth, still greater, but our limits for- 
bid a particular examination of the rela- 
tive expenses of these different forms of 
taxation. 

Another consideration has been pre- 
sented in favor of removing excise duties, 
viz.: that since they raise the cost of 
home products, competition with foreign- 
ers is made more difficult. How weighty 
this objection is may be seen in the fact 
that they are only from two to five per 
cent., while the custom-house duties are 
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from fifty to one hundred and over, be- 
sides forty per cent. in the gold premium. 
The small amount imposed upon domes- 
tic manufactures, compared with this im- 
mense protection, shows conclusively that 
the home article cannot be seriously af- 
fected by the taxes laid upon it. : 

A strong argument against any con- 
siderable reduction of the revenue is found 
in the fact that whatever amount of float- 
ing debt is paid off at the present time 
is liquidated in a currency greatly depre- 
ciated. 

For the purchase of flour and many 
other commodities, a five-dollar note is 
at present worth only about two dollars 
and fifty cents, but for the payment of 
a debt it has its par value. A currency 
so defective is doubtless a serious injury 
to the country ; but, since it exists, should 
it not be used in paying off as largea 
part of floating indebtedness—seven-thir- 
ties and compound-interest notes—as 
possible, rather than to fund them at six 


per cent. gold interest ? 


To do this, the general efficiency of 
the internal revenue system must be pre- 
served, and the senseless clamor raised 
against it, as “crushing the industry of 
the country,” must be silenced. To meet 
this fallacy, so frequently and loudly pro- 
claimed, it is only necessary that those 
who utter it should be called upon to 
show, as they can easily do if it be true, 
how the payment of an excise duty pre- 
vents a manufacturer from making any 
article for which there is an actual de- 
mand; and wy there will be any less 
demand for commodities than there would 
be if the same amount was collected in 
some other form. The present year may 
be regarded as the crisis of our internal 
revenue system. If it can be maintained 
and faithfully executed for a short period, 
there will be no difficulty whatever in 
preserving it thereafter. So soon as the 
business of the country has been restored 
to its natural condition, the duty of two 
or five per cent. on our manufactures 
will no longer be felt as a burden. The 
tax would then become as truly a calcu- 
lable part of the cost of goods as any 
portion of the labor or stock required to 
produce them, and a large revenue would 
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thus be raised in an economical and effi- 
cient manner. Each and every part of 
the nation would, in so far as it made 
use of the taxed commodities, contribute 
its share toward the support of the gen- 
eral government. 

A grand system of internal taxation 
has, at a great expense and labor, been 
inaugurated. With the exceptions above 
named, it has been made to work as sat- 
isfactorily as could have reasonably been 
expected, while the mode of assessment 
and collection is being improved with 
each succeeding year. If continued, it 
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will assuredly be found a most productive 
source of public income. 

Looking at the subject, then, in all its 
bearings, are we not justified in regarding 
with apprehension and alarm the general 
onslaught made on the principal branch 
of the revenue at a time when the na- 
tional treasury is incurring a monthly 
deficit and the credit of the government 
is declining, as shown by the advancing 
premium on gold? Is not any essential 
reduction of the national revenue at the 
present moment a fearful stride toward 
repudiation ? 


FROM THE BRIDGE OF SIGHS. 


Down the tide my beauty goes, 
Wafted like a scentless rose ; 
Dew-like on her rippling curls 
Shines my gift of wedding pearls. 


I the torch of death must follow, 
Underneath the dismal hollow, 
Short delaying, briefer shrift, 
Blessing told with clerkly thrift, 
Naught to cheer the fainting sense 
But the heart of innocence. 


Could she see where I look down, 
Loathing her false lily crown, 

She would quicker flit away, 

With a little coy dismay— 

With a question in her smile, 

If my wrath is worth the while. 


Easy pardon will she gain, 
Helpful church will hide the stain, 
Open cunningly the door 

That kept out her paramour. 


I have been o’erseen, o’erheard 
To pronounce a hasty word. 
One in yonder council dread 
Sets a price upon my head, 
Wins what I fling hotly down, 
Beauty, shorn of Beauty’s crown. 
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I shall disappear, unknelled, 

In a faint remembrance held. 

Decent in her widow’s weeds, 

Who shall deem her husband bleeds ?— 
That a rival takes his place, 

Soils the ’scutcheons of his race? 


In this very depth of fate 

Shun I shame more desperate: 
Worse than any infamy 

Were ’t to owe my life to thee. 


Should the priest who hears my shrift, 
With his curdled face alift, 

Bless in turn the wedding vows - 
That attach a future spouse, 

What dark gift shall I bequeath 

From the treasury of death ? 


Such forgiveness as doth wake 
Tears in God, for pity’s sake, 
Conquering this invited woe— 
“Be thyself, and perish so!” 


OUR MONTHLY GOSSIP. 


es Autobiography of Benjamin 
Franklin, edited by the Hon. John 
Bigelow from the original manuscript, 
is now for the first time published in 
full, and just as it came from the hand 
of its illustrious author. The manner 
in which our late Minister to France 
came into possession of the priceless 
autograph from which his edition is 
printed is detailed in the Introduction, 
and its genuineness is fully established. 
A collation with the edition of 1817, 
from which all subsequent editions, ex- 
cept the present, have been printed, 
revealed to Mr. Bigelow “the curious 
fact that more than twelve hundred 
separate and distinct changes had been 
made in the text; and, what is more 
remarkable, that the last eight pages of 
the manuscript, which are second in 
value to no other eight pages of the 
work, were omitted entirely.” This lat- 


ter portion treats of Dr. Franklin’s visit 
to England, where he resided from 1757 
to 1762 as agent for the Colony of Penn- 
sylvania, his special business being to 
obtain the royal assent to an act of 
Assembly taxing the proprietary estate 
in common with other estates of the 
people. The following graphic account 
of the way Franklin succeeded in set- 
tling the question is interesting: 


“When this act, however, came over, the 
proprietaries, counseled by Paris, determined 
to oppose its receiving the royal assent. Ac- 
cordingly they petitioned the king in Coun- 
cil, and a hearing was appointed, in which 
two lawyers were employed by them against 
the act, and two by me in support of it. 
They alleged that the act was intended to 
load the proprietary estate in order to spare 
those of the people, and that if it were suf- 
fered to continue in force, and the proprie- 
taries, who were in odium with the people, 
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left to their mercy in proportioning the taxes, 
- they would inevitably be ruined. We replied 
that the act had no such intention, and would 
have no such effect. That the assessors were 
honest and discreet men, under an oath to 
assess fairly and equitably, and that any ad- 
vantage each of them might expect in lessen- 
ing his own tax by augmenting that of the 
proprietaries was too trifling to induce them 
to perjure themselves. This is the purport 
of what I remember as urged by both sides, 
except that we insisted strongly on the mis- 
chievous consequences that must attend a 
repeal, for that the money, £100,000, being 
printed and given to the king, expended in 
his service, and now spread among the people, 
the repeal would strike it dead in their hands, 
to the ruin of many and the total discourage- 
ment of future grants ; and the selfishness of 
the proprietaries in soliciting such a general 
catastrophe, merely from a groundless fear 
of their estate being taxed too highly, was 
insisted on in the strongest terms. On this, 
Lord Mansfield, one of the counsel, rose while 
the lawyers were pleading, and beckoning 
me, took me into the clerk’s chamber and 
asked me if I was really of opinion that 
no injury would be done the proprietary es- 
tate in the execution of the act. I said cer- 
tainly. Then, says he, ‘You can have little 
objection to enter into an engagement to as- 
sure that point.’ I answered, ‘none at all.’ 
He then called in Paris, and after some dis- 
course, his lordship’s proposition was ac- 
cepted on both sides; a paper to the pur- 
pose was drawn up by the clerk of the 
Council, which I signed with Mr. Charles, 
who was also an agent of the Province for 
their ordinary affairs, when Lord Mansfield 
returned to the Council chamber, where, 
finally, the law was allowed to pass.” 

While the promptitude with which 
Franklin assumed the responsibility then 
thrust upon him shows his tact and 
judgment, the fact that the proprietaries, 
through their counsel, signified to the 
Doctor a willingness that their lands 
should be taxed, provided fe would 
pledge himself that the tax should be 
equitably imposed, is a proof of how 
highly they estimated the integrity of 
one whom they had long looked upon as 
an enemy. 

One of the most interesting portions 
of Franklin’s Autobiography is that in 
which he tells how he set up in business 
for himself as a printer. Speaking of 


his first venture as a publisher, when, at 
the age of twenty-three, he bought out 
Keimer’s Pennsylvania Gazette, Frank- 
lin remarks: “Our first papers made a 
quite different appearance from any be- 
fore in the province; a better type, and 
better printed; but some spirited re- 
marks of my writing, on the dispute 
then going on between Governor Bur- 
net and the Massachusetts Assembly, 
struck the principal people, occasioned 
the paper and the manager of it to be 
much talked of, and in a few weeks 
brought them all to be our subscribers.” 
In editing the Pennsylvania Gazette, 
and afterward the General Magazine, 
the youthful printer felt the same diffi- 
culty in pleasing everybody which edi- 
tors have not even yet fully overcome. 
His embarrassment shows itself some- 
times with a charming quaintness. For 
instance, in his Gazette of November 4, 
1731, he observes: “To oblige Sub- 
scribers, we are sometimes under a 
kind of necessity to insert some Things, 
which to serious People may not seem 
altogether proper.” This apology is 
used to introduce a dialogue, in verse, 
between Apollo and Daphne, which, to 
oblige subscribers, we do zo? insert. 
But they form also a proper preface 
to some lines which we now quote, 
bringing them in as much for the sake 
of the Doctor’s characteristic introduc- 
tion as for the valuable moral they con- 
tain. Franklin commences his weekly 
paper of the date of September 24, 1730, 
in large type, thus : 

“The following Lines are dedicated 
to the Service of our FAIR READERS; 
which, perhaps, may give them an useful 
Hint how to behave upon the like occa- 
sion : 


THE’ FRIGHT. 
I. 
“MYRTLE unsheath’d his shining Blade, 
And fix’d its Point against his Breast : 
Then gaz’d upon the wond’ring Maid, 
And thus his dire Resolve express’d. 


IL. 
“Since, Cruel Fair! with cold Disdain_ 
You still return my raging Love, 
Thought is but Madness, Lz is Pain: 
And thus—at once,—I doth remove. 
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III. 
“O stay one moment !—CHLOE said, 
And, trembling, hasted to the Door: 
Here, Betty !—quick :—a Pail, dear Maid! 
This Madman else will stain the Floor.”’ 


The peculiar wit of these lines was, 
perhaps, as little to the taste of Franklin 
as to that of the more “serious” part 
of his readers, but he had shrewdness 
enough to know that in the conduct of 
a periodical all tastes must be con- 
sulted. 

. . . A new mode of recommending 
a periodical to the public is adopted by 
the National Almanac for 1868, published 
in Greece. The editor says that the 
miscellaneous part of it, headed Varie- 
ties, will be found useful in procuring 
sleep, and refers to a Greek merchant, 
resident in London, who told him he 
took it regularly, and, by reading it just 
before going to bed, always managed to 
sleep well—a boon which the editor 
thinks cheap at fifteen francs. This is 


not so cheap, however, as to follow the 
advice given in Binns’ Anatomy of Sleep, 
or the art of procuring sound and re- 
Sreshing slumber at will, published in 


London in 1842. The principal feature 
of Binns’ system is for the patient to 
fix his attention on his own breathing. 
«He must depict to himself that he sees 
the breath passing from his nostrils in a 
continuous stream, and the very instant 
that he brings his mind to conceive this 
apart from all other ideas, consciousness 
and memory depart; imagination slum- 
bers ; fancy becomes dormant ; thought 
subdued, the sentient faculties lose their 
susceptibility; the vital or ganglionic 
system assumes the sovereignty, and he 
no longer wakes, but sleeps.” Having 
tried this system with success, we recom- 
mend it to such of our readers as are 
unable to procure the Greek National 
Almanac. 

... £ pur si muove, said Galileo of 
the physical word. We have seldom 
seen a more forcible illustration of the 
moral movement of the world than in 
the fact that the A/manach de Gotha 
(the essence of all that is aristocratic 
and exclusive), in its issue for this year, 
admits the Republic of Liberia into the 


(Apri, 


family of governments, and publishes, so 
far as it has the statistics, the status of 
that youngest of republics. 

. . . The Poet Laureate seems to have 
been stimulated into unusual activity of 
late. It is true he has produced no 
poem important either for its length or 
value. Nothing that can take rank with 
the /dyls of the King or with Locks- 
fey Hail has appeared from his pen. 
But it is announced that he has been 
carefully correcting what he has already 
produced, and that he is about to issue 
a standard edition of his works in “four 
library volumes.” Nor is this all. He 
seems desirous of appearing before the 
readers of periodical literature. He 
does not confine his favors to one maga- 
zine, but, with becoming impartiality, 
supplies poems to many. In January 
he contributed one short poem to Oxce 
a Week, and another to Good Words. 
In February, the editor of Macmillan’s 
Magazine was fortunate enough to secure 
his name, and the same gentleman an- 
nounced that for his March number he 
would be equally happy. So we have 
some ground for believing that every 
magazine will be favored in turn. These 
recent contributions to our poetic litera- 
ture cannot have the effect of enhancing 
the popularity of Mr. Tennyson. They 


‘are meagre, enigmatical and unpoetical. 


The verses on a Spiteful Letter have 
done much to injure his reputation, and 
Wages, his most recent production, will 
not do much toward restoring it. To 
what class of readers the two stanzas, 
of which this much-advertised poem con- 
sists, are addressed, it is more than diffi- 
cult to determine. The ordinary reader 
of Macmillan will find their meaning as 
obscure as the most obscure passage in 
the Critical Essay on Blake, recently 
given to the public by the laureate’s 
fellow-poet, Mr. Swinburne. But being 
an admirer of Mr. Tennyson, the afore- 
said ordinary reader feels he must ad- 
mire all that Mr. Tennyson produces, 
and admires accordingly. Here are the 
stanzas : 

“Glory of warrior, glory of orator, glory of song, 


Paid with a voice flying by to be lost on an end- 
less sea— 
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Glory of Virtue, to fight, to struggle, to right the 
wrong— 
Nay, but she aimed not at glory, no lover of glory 
she: 
Give her the glory of going on, and still to be. 
“The wages of sin is death: if the wages of Virtue 
be dust, 
Would she have heart to endure for the life of the 
worm and the fly? 
She desires no isles of the blest, no quiet seats of 
the just, 
To rest in a golden grove, or to bask in a summer 
y: 
Give her the wages of going on, and not to die.” 


The prices received by authors and 
the number of copies sold of a popular 
work are subjects on which English 
paragraph-mongers and London corre- 
spondents of country newspapers love to 
dilate. There is generally no foundation 
for their statements; but, even when 
the sums paid and the numbers sold are 
exaggerated beyond all reason, it is not 
to the interest of author or publisher to 
contradict the statements made. We 
read, for instance, that Mr. Tennyson 
received fifty guineas for the two stanzas 
that appear in Macmillan’s Magazine. 
This statement is, of course, absurd. 

.. . The numerous English travelers 
in this country during the past year not 
only learned to understand the United 
States better than they did when fresh 
from a perusal of Mrs. Trollope’s Do- 
mestic Manners of the Americans or 
Dickens’ Martin Chuzzlewit, but by 
conversation and writing on their return, 
they make their fellow-countrymen un- 
derstand us better too. Mr. John Mor- 
ley, for example, whose charming social 
papers in the Saturday Review are 
highly appreciated in this country, and 
who made warm friends in this city 
during his visit last year, shows in his 
subsequent writings the good fruit of 
his observations. In a review of Ma- 
guire’s /rish in America, in the February 
number of the Fortnightly Review, Mr. 
Morley has the following passage: « Eng- 
lishmen, at any rate, have no right to 
point the moral of the corruption and 
inefficiency of democratic government 
by the outrageous scandals of the New 
York municipality. The Irish, who in 
that city and elsewhere do their best 
to spoil the great republican experiment, 
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are the direct products, not of the 
American republican, but of the English 
oligarchic, system. There is nothing 
more heroic about the Americans than 
the fortitude and resolution with which 
they encounter these annual floods of 
Irish, whom we send over, as a rule, 
without a shilling in their pockets or 
two civilized and orderly ideas in their 
heads.” Here, in America, we all know 
that the Irish take as kindly to Ameri- 
can institutions and manners as any 
other race, and that the faults which Mr. 
Morley justly attributes to centuries of 
British oppression are quite amenable, 
especially in the children of Irish pa- 
rents, to the influences of education and 
civil and religious liberty. 

Such just and generous remarks as 
those which have been common in Eng- 
lish periodicals and newspapers since 
1865, are well calculated to promote har- 
mony between the people of Great 
Britain and America; and it only needs 
an equitable settlement of the Alabama 
claims to enable the respective govern- 
ments to come to a cordial understand- 
ing. Without such a settlement the 
enemies of peace between the two great 
branches of the English-speaking race 
will always have an ally in the sense of 
wrong unatoned for, which is felt in the 
heart of every true American. With it, 
whatever wars and convulsions may 
shake the rest of the world, the people 
of Great Britain, America and Australia 
will be secure in an alliance based upon 
mutual respect. 

The author of a clever pamphlet pub- 
lished in this city, and entitled Some 
Notes on America to be re-written, sug- 
gests that Mr. Dickens, on his return to 
England, should write some fresh Votes 
on America, and point out therein the 
changes and improvements which have 
taken place here since his first visit. 
In urging his point, « The press, too,” 
says the writer, himself an Englishman, 
addressing his fellow-countryman and 
speaking of his present visit—“the press 
that you came down upon, tooth and 
nail, in Chuzzlewtt, have they 
not, almost without exception, behaved 
generously, aye, nobly ?—few, if any, 
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casting a stone where the temptation 
was great.” We hope Mr. Dickens will 
follow the advice tendered to him in this 
well-written drochure, for anything from 
a man of his genius will be welcome ; 
but whether a volume of fresh American 
Notes be favorable or unfavorable to this 
country, the time has passed when the 
reading public here will care. We are 
getting some of that wholesome thick- 
ness of skin which distinguishes our 
Transatlantic cousins. 

. . . Our American authors are apt, 
in middle age, to subside—or perhaps we 
should rather say, to rise—into the posi- 
tion of newspaper editors, much to the 
advantage of journalism. And when 
once in the harness, good-bye to author- 
ship! All that remains for them in the 
way of book-making is to bring out 
new editions of their early writings. 
Our genial and scholarly Philadelphia 
writer, Mr. Charles G. Leland, is a case 
in point. He has found time, in the in- 
tervals of duty on the Press, to revise and 
materially improve his charming Sketch 
Book of Meister Kari, which will shortly 
be republished by W. S. Pooley, of New 
York. 

.. + The following beautiful tribute 
to the divine character of the Bible oc- 
curs in the preface to Max Miiller’s 
learned and interesting Chips from a 
German Workshop: 

“Never shall I forget the deep despond- 
ency of a Hindoo convert, a real martyr to 
his faith, who had pictured to himself, from 
the pages of the New Testament, what a 
Christian country must be, and who, when 
he came to Europe, found everything so dif- 
ferent from what he had imagined in his 
lonely meditations at .Benares! It was the 
Bible only that saved him from returning to 
his old religion, and helped him to discern, 
beneath theological futilities, accumulated 
during nearly two thousand years, beneath 
pharisaical hypocrisy, infidelity and want of 
charity, the buried but still living seed, 
committed to the earth by Christ and his 
Apostles.” 

. . . The primitive religions of Asia, 
the cradle of the white race, seem des- 
tined, at last, to yield up their mysteri- 
ous secrets. Already the sacred hymns of 
the Brahmins, as preserved to us in the 


oldest collection of religious poetry—the 
Rig-Veda-Sanhita—have been translated 
and explained by Max Miiller ; and now 
Dr. Haug, late Superintendent of San- 
scrit Studies in the Poona College, 
announces that his “Religion of the 
Zoroastrians, as Contained in their Sa- 
cred Writings,” is nearly ready for the 
press. The more the religions of the 
Aryan race are studied, the more radi- 
cally different they are found to be from 
all others; the Chinese, for example, 
whose sacred books have now been trans- 
lated at large by Mr. Legge. This fact 
is analogous to the radical difference 
between the Indo-Germanic languages 
and other groups. 


There are numerous literary associa- 
tions in Philadelphia organized for mu- 
tual improvement, besides such well- 
known ones as the Philosophical Society, 
the Academy of Natural Sciences, the 
Numismatic Society and the Shakespeare 
Society; but, as a rule, each is content 
to pursue the even tenor of its way, 
without trying to attract the attention 
of the public. At our Club, the other 
evening, a literary gentleman from an- 
other city was present, when the follow- 
ing conversation occurred. The visitor 
remarked: 

“Of course you have a Mutual Ad- 
miration Society in Philadelphia ?” 

“No.” 

“You ought to have. Don’t you 
think it would do good?” 

“Yes; to the members.” 

«Why don’t you get one up, then?” 

“For a very simple reason.” 

«What ?” 

“ Nobody would join it!” 

Our Yankee friend was the first to 
laugh at this sally. Whether the #2? admi- 
rari spirit which confessedly prevails in 
Philadelphia is one which it is desirable 
to cultivate is another question, which 
we will not now discuss. 


A pleasant amusement for a casual 
evening party of young people may be 
found by setting all hands to imitate 
Hood’s capital fun of making titles for 
the backs of unreal books. It is not 
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uncommon in England for a door open- 
ing out of a gentleman’s library to have 
shelves On it, with sham volumes upon 
them, consisting of the backs of books 
only, and we know of two such doors 
in this city. Some have lettered these 
deceptive works with the names of 
the lost books of Livy, and so forth; 
and it will be remembered that the late 
Duke of Devonshire asked Hood for 
some titles to be used on such a door 
of the library at Chatsworth. Hood 
replied with a long list, of which the 
following are all we now recall: 

_ Lamb’s Recollections of Wolfe. 
Malthus’ Attack of Infantry. 

Boyle on Steam. 

Johnson’s Contradictionary. 

_ Cursory Remarks on Swearing. 

The game, if such it may be called, 

was tried the other evening at a party 

of young ladies, with the promise that 

the best titles should be published in a 

certain Gossip; and here they are: 

Michaux’s Life of Forrest. 

_ Burr’s Life in Chestnut Street. 
Emmet’s Life of his Ant. 

Drinker on Alcoholic Vapors. 

The History of Old Maids. By a 
Signer of the Declaration of Independ- 
ence. 

Youatt on Dogmatism. 

Cobb on the Corn Laws. 

Longfellow on Life’s Shortcomings. 

Stringfellow on Capital Punishment. 

Trotter’s Walks through the United 
States. 

Scraps from Bacon. By A. Fry. 

- Hogg’s Tales. Appendix by Twist. 
Elegant Extracts. By a Dentist. 
Teaching Simplified. By Birch, with 

cuts. 

Fish on Nett Profits. 

The Quadroon. With a portrait in 
mezzotint. 

Lumberman on the Art of Felling 
Timber. With wood cuts. 
Reflections on Mirrors. 

tell. 

The Art of Book-keeping. (Not to 
be borrowed from this library). 

Illustrations of Honesty. With steel 
engravings. 

Fossil Footprints. With lithographs. 


By A. Man- 
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Maximilian: a poem. By Napoleon 
III. 


We are permitted to make the follow- 
ing quotation from a private letter written 
to a friend in this city by a statesman 
who proved himself one of the best and 
most useful friends which the United 
States, their institutions and honor, had 
in Europe during the past seven years: 
“Can you tell me if there is any prob- 
ability that the principal of the five- 
twenties will be paid off in greenbacks ? 
The prospect of this danger has caused 
a great deal of feeling here. It would 
be a terrible stroke, aimed not only at 
the credit of America, but at its moral 
authority, and a real subject of grief to 
all the republicans of Europe.” Our 
public men would do well to weigh these 
words of M. Louis Blanc (which were 
not intended for publication) before finally 
deciding on their financial policy; re- © 
membering also that the fathers of the 
republic did not hesitate, in the very 
act of making a Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, to avow “a decent respect to 
the opinions of mankind.” 


In estimating the mineral wealth of 
the far West, its coal-mines should not 
be passed lightly over, for, although we 
are not yet aware of their full value, we 
yet know enough to convince us of the 
extreme importance they are likely to be 
in the future." 

Mr. Wm. M. Gabb, of the California 
Geological Survey, has published statis- 
tics, showing that between the years 
1860 and 1866, inclusive, 358,921 tons of 
coal were brought into San Francisco 
from three of the domestic mines—those 
of Bellingham Bay, Coos Bay and Monte 
Diablo. The coal deposits are not, 
however, confined to California and its 
immediate vicinity, but seem to be scat- 
tered over regions with which we are 
not as yet so familiar. 

Dr. John L. Le Conte, in a recent ver- 
bal communication to the Academy of 
Natural Sciences, made some remarks, 
illustrated by specimens, upon the cre- 
taceous coal-beds of New Mexico, occur- 
ring in the vicinity of the Raton Moun- 
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tains, and the lower cretaceous coal-beds 
of the Rio Grande Valley. Both regions 
were regarded by him as capable of sup- 
plying abundant fuel for railroad, metal- 
lurgic and manufacturing purposes. He 
also mentioned beds in the vicinity of 
Denver City, from 11 to 16 feet in thick- 
ness, free from impurities, which he be- 
lieved to be of the upper cretaceous age. 
Dr. Le Conte merely examined the east- 
ern borders of these deposits: how far 
they may extend toward the west has 
not been yet determined. 

Dr. F. V. Hayden has also reported 
very large and valuable coal deposits in 
Nebraska. 

. . . Anew quartz pulverizer has been 
invented by Mr. Varney, of California, 
which is expected to give value to mines 
heretofore not profitable to work, and to 
double the profits of thase now worked, 
because the metal saved from loss is all 
profit. The machine resembles a coni- 
cal paint mill. It is an inner cone of 
ribbed cast-iron working within an outer 
cone. The quartz rock, fed in sizes 
not larger than half-inch cubes, is dis- 
charged continuously, as in a flour mill, 
and the flour of quartz is as fine as the 
flour of wheat. The union of gold and 
silver with quartz being mechanical and 
not chemical, the finer the quartz is re- 
duced the more atoms of metal are re- 
leased and set free for the mercury to 
take up. Fifteen millions of dollars is a 
low estimate of the loss of gold and silver 
on the Pacific coast by imperfect milling, 
the greater part of which will be saved by 
the use of the Varney quartz pulverizer. 

. . » The Giant Powder Works in San 
Francisco are completed. The powder 
resembles brick-dust in color and fine 
saw-dust in consistency; its ingredients 
are a secret even to the stockholders, 
and the price will be one dollar and fifty 
cents per pound, the cost being about 
twenty-five cents. It is supposed to be 
indentical with Dr. Ehrhardt’s anthracite 
gunpowder, which is represented as being 
much more valuable than ordinary pow- 
der for blasting purposes. 

. . . The discovery, by an American 
whaler, of Wrangell’s Land, situated 
within Behring Strait, seems to have 
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stimulated Arctic explorers once more. 
The French Geographical Society lis- 
tened recently to an explanation by M. 
Lambert of his plan to penetrate the 
Arctic regions through Behring Strait, 
and thus to gain the open Polar Sea 
discovered by Dr. Kane and Dr. Hayes, _ 
The expedition is to set out next year. 
. .. The Aéronautical Society of 
Great Britain proposes to hold an exhi- 
bition, next month, of all things con- 
nected with ballooning and aérial navi- 
gation. They propose to offer a prize 
to be won by the successful aéronaut 
who comes in his balloon across the 
Channel and drops nearest to the place 
of exhibition. An additional prize is to 
be held out to any venturous aéronaut 
who essays to cross the Atlantic in a 
balloon, and succeeds in doing so. 


In the death which took place Feb. 
20, 1868, in the eighty-second year of 
his age, of the Hon. Joseph Reed Inger- 
soll, Philadelphia has lost the living pres- 
ence of a gentleman of courtly manners 
and spotless character ; the United States, 
a diplomatist who represented her at 
the Court of St. James with dignity and 
credit; and the literary world, a schol- . 
arly and accomplished writer. Mr. Ing- 
ersoll, though hardly to be called an 
author, left behind him, besides transla- 
tions, a number of printed addresses 
and other pamphlets which do credit to 
his abilities. They are as follows: Ora- 
tion before the Washington Benevolent 
Society (181 3); Annual Discourse be- 
fore the Philomathean Society of the 
University of Pennsylvania (1827) ; Ad- 
dress at the opening of the Wills’ Hos- 
pital (1834); Address before the Phi 
Beta Kappa Society of Bowdoin College 
(1837); Address at the Franklin Insti- 
tute (1848) ; Eulogy on Gen. Zachary 
Taylor (I 850) ; Obituary Notice of Henry 
D. Gilpin, read before the Philosophical 
Society (1860) ; Secession, a folly and a 
crime (1862); and Memoir of Samuel 
Breck 1863 Mr. Ingersoll graduated 
at Princeton College in 1804, afterward 
receiving from it the degree of LL.D., 
while the University of Oxford conferred 
on him the degree of D.C.L. 
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A correspondent asks, « What is the 
meaning of the Spanish expression san- 
gre azul, OY ‘blue blood,’ as applied to 
the aristocracy of Castile and Arragon ?” 
There is little doubt that it originated in 
the fact that the Gothic conquerors of 
Spain had fair complexions, blue eyes and 
light hair. Hence their veins appeared 
through the skin of a blue color, which 
was not the case with Moors, Negroes and 
Basques. Owing to intermarriage, there 
is very little genuine blue blood left in 
Spain, but a German colony in Paraguay 
is mentioned by Broca as having re- 
mained pure by non-intermixture since 
the days of Charles the Fifth; and a 
Spanish family remaining perfectly fair 
and purely Gothic, and holding position 
and rank for centuries, is to be found in 
Yucatan at the present day. 


The genius of the literary men in 
France is so cramped in the direction 
of politics just now that it sports in the 
most eccentric way. A correspondent 
sends an example of the kind of canards 
which are now developed : 


ADVERTISING EXTRAORDINARY. 

It is well known that at the Pére la Chaise 
Cemetery, near Paris, there stands in a con- 
spicuous position a splendid monument to 
Pierre Cabochard, grocer, with a pathetic in- 
scription, which closes thus : 
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“His inconsolable widow 
dedicates this monument to his memory, 
and continues the same business at the 
old stand, 167 Rue Mouffetard.” 

Now a Parisian paper relates that a short 
time ago, a gentleman who had noticed the 
above inscription was led by curiosity to call 
at the address indicated. Having expressed 
his desire to see the Widow Cabochard, he 
was immediately ushered into the presence 
of a fashionably dressed and full-bearded 
man, who asked what was the object of his 
visit. 

“T came to see the Widow Cabochard, 
sir.” 

“ Well, sir, here she is.” 

“I beg pardon, but I wish to see the lady 
in person.” 

“ Sir, Zam the Widow Cabochard.” 

“T don’t exactly understand you. I allude 
to the relict of the late Pierre Cabochard, 
whose monument I noticed yesterday at the 
Pére la Chaise.” 

“T see, I see,” was the smiling rejoinder. 
“ Allow me to inform you that Pierre Cabo- 
chard is a myth, and therefore never had a 
wife. The tomb you admired cost me a good 
deal of money, and although 0 one is buried 
there, it proves a first-rate advertisement, and 
I have had no cause to regret the expense. 
Now, sir, what can I sell you in the way of 
groceries ?” 

* The above story belongs to the class of 
which the Italians are in the habit of saying, 
‘Se non é vero, é ben trovato.” 

C. 
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Book of the Artists. American Artist Life: 
Comprising Biographical and _ Critical 
Sketches of American Artists. Preceded 
by an Historical Account of the Rise and 
Progress of Art in America. By Henry 
T. Tuckerman. With an Appendix, Con- 

* taining an Account of Notable Pictures 

. and Private Collections. New York: 
Putnam & Sons. 8vo. pp. 639. 

The appearance of an American book on 
Art is a novelty ; and we opened Mr. Tucker- 
man’s “ Book ” with anticipations of no ordi- 
nary pleasure.. Much as we publish and re- 
publish in this country on every variety of 
subject, on this one the press is almost 
silent. Our Art literature is confined to the 

Vor. I.—s7 
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reproduction of the writings-of Palgrave, 
Ruskin, and a few other writers in England, 
and to an occasional criticism in the daily 
or weekly papers, elicited by the exhibition 
of a new painting or the annual opening of - 
our academies. Since the publication of 
Jarvis’ “ Art Studies” and “Art Idea” no 
original work on Art has issued from our press. 
Samson’s “ Elements of Art Criticism” can 
hardly be said to be an exception to this 
remark, it being a compilation for the use of 
schools. Why this is the case it is difficult 
to say, for the large sales and great popular- 
ity of Mrs. Jameson’s “ Art Writings” and 
Mr. Ruskin’s noble works would seem to 
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evince a disposition, on the part of our 
countrymen, to enlighten themselves on sub- 
jects connected with the Arts, and an appre- 
ciation of the earnestness and ability of the 
writers. It can hardly be that Art has no 
hold in the American heart, for in no coun- 
try is a love for its products so widely 
spread: no house is so poor as not to have 
its engravings, and none so wealthy but has 
its walls graced, or disgraced, by its pictures. 
In Art biography we are particularly de- 
ficient. There appears to be a lack of inte- 
rest in the lives of those who thus toil for 
our gratification (and, if understood aright, 
for our culture and improvement), while we 
are generous to a fault in our demonstrations 
of respect for the successful laborer in every 
other calling. 

Mr. Tuckerman, in writing the “ Book of 
the Artists,” has undertaken a good thing, 
and we only wish it were as well done as, 
from his acknowledged ability, we had a 
right to expect. As far as the biographies 
go, they are well executed—probably no 
other man in the United States could have 
made so readable a book out of materials so 
monotonous. There may be a trifle too 
much of personal history and family detail, 
but this time will decide. With what avid- 


ity do we seek for the incidents of the lives 


of Leonardo or Raphael—what prying into 
ancient MSS. and mouldy archives to find 
the date of a journey or of the production of 
a picture! The opening essay is well con- 
ceived, and, in a literary point of view, well 
executed: it is very pleasant reading, if 
neither very deep nor comprehensive. Its 
fault is a discursiveness and want of point: 
its suggestions are good, but the author 
seems to fear handling his subject with the 
vigor which it requires, and of which he has 
been pronounced capable. 

But the objectionable feature of the book 
is the utter absence of genuine, intelligent 
criticism, such as Ruskin and Rosetti and 
Palgrave and St. Beuve and Chesneau set 
before their readers, and the substitution 
therefor of praise, indiscriminate and un- 
thinking, of almost every artist mentioned, 
or superficial, and often unjust, censure. 
The author falls into the very error he de- 
nounces in the introduction—“ exaggerated 
praise”—and never comes up to his own 
standard of our need—“ more definite eulo- 
gium, more measured commendation—the 
why and wherefore of excellence and defect.” 
Indeed, the character of the whole introduc- 
tion is singularly at variance with the execu- 
tion of the biographies ; nor do we believe 
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there is a single true artist in this country 
who is satisfied with—nay, not offended by— 
the criticism of his work in Mr. Tucker- 
man’s book. A foreigner, aware of Mr. 
Tuckerman’s opportunities and real abilities 
for the successful performance of his work, 
would at once conclude, after a perusal of 
the “Book of the Artists,” that Art in 
America now was in a state no less flourish- 
ing than it was in Italy under Leo X. But 
how disappointed would he be after inspec- 
tion of the work so lauded! A celebrated 
French painter said of our men, as seen in 
their work sent to the Exposition, “Clever 
rogues” (gamins) ; but, without going quite so 
far as this, we assert that, with two or three 
honorable exceptions, none of our living 
painters have mastered more than the rudi- 
ments of the art of painting ; by which we 
mean the knowledge of the resources of 
color and the power of expression in con- 
tradistinction to the faculty of conception. 
Our artists are thoroughly in earnest. They 
have grand ideas to express, but the cultiva- 
tion, by which alone they can do justice to 
themselves and their themes, is wanting, 
Were one half the praise so liberally dis- 
pensed by Mr. Tuckerman true or discrimi- 
nately placed, we should fear no rivals, 
ancient or modern. The great object of 
criticism in Art is to enable the unprofes- 
sional spectator to understand the idea of 
the artist and the aim and purport of his 
work, and to awaken intelligent and appre- 
ciative sympathy between artist and public. 
Such criticism as Mr. T. has given us is 
an injustice alike to public and artist, 
because it lowers the standard of Art and 
misleads the public taste. It will not hurt 
the earnest artist. In no case does Mr. 
Tuckerman enlighten us as to the end or 
aim of the artist’s work, as to his idiosyn- 
crasy or peculiar interpretation of nature, or 
in how great a degree he has succeeded in 
expressing himself. He has apparently no 
standard in art. He makes no comparisons 
(necessary for the elucidation of character) 
between the men of our country and those 
of Europe, who, working with similar aims, 
are using different means. He seems afraid 
to meet his subject fairly and squarely, and, 
whenever he can, resorts to quotation from 
the criticism of others or wanders off into 
mere generalities or commonplace. 

In many instances the author seems to be 
very imperfectly acquainted with the works 
of the men he criticises, and has seen only 
detached studies or hasty sketches. Some 
names are lugged in because the artists were 
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born in America, though they have naught 
in common with American Art. Others, 
born and educated abroad, are introduced 
to give additional lustre to our roll of 
honor. 

Strange to say, the name of Paul Weber, 
whose influence upon landscape art in this 
city was and is great, is only mentioned in 
passing. Mr. Schussele is in the same man- 
neromitted. Indeed, Mr. Tuckerman seems 
very reticent in regard to our Philadelphia 
artists. The Morans receive a very trifling 
notice: W. T. Richards fares no better. 
G. C. Lambdin, ditto; E. D. Lewis, Will- 
cox, Wood, and many others are simply 
named or omitted entirely. We are happy, 
however, to understand that the deficiency, 
caused by no desire to depreciate Phila- 
delphia artists, will be supplied in the sec- 
ond edition which has been called for. 

In the mean time, a few words with regard 
to some of those artists may not be amiss. 
Thomas Moran aims not at reproducing any 
scene in nature literally, but so to combine 
and arrange his studies as to give an ideal- 
ized and poetical impression of its beauties. 
He starts with the idea that all merely imi- 
tative art is base—that it is subjective, not 
objective, realization which high Art calls 
for—and his purpose is to make his color- 
language take the place of the noblest and 
best-sustained efforts of our best poets. As 
to his successful accomplishment of his pur- 
pose, his design and composition are vigor- 
ous, but his light and shade, not being 
sufliciently massed, often neutralize his really 
good and powerful color. He works some- 
what as Turner worked: taking a literal 
view or sketch as a motive or starting-point, 
he treats it ideally, drawing largely upon 
his previous study, his knowledge of nature, 
and his skill in the manipulation of his ma- 
terial for his effects. His technical knowledge 
is great, and in his charcoal drawing he is 
without a rival. Mr. T. Moran’s important 
works are the “Track of the Storm,” “The 
Last Arrow,” “A Wood Scene,” “The 
Juniata,” “Autumn on the Wissahickon,” 
“Rome from the Campagna,” “Bay and 
Castle of Baia,” “Illustration of Shelley’s 
Alastor,” “ Haunted House,” “ Lake Como,” 
“Forest of Fontainebleau,” “ Alpine Moun- 
tain Gorge,” etc., etc. His copies from Tur- 
her were pronounced in London the best yet 
produced. The subject of a large picture now 
on his easel is, “The Groves were God’s 
First Temples.” 

Ed. Moran, brother of the above, is hardly 
treated fairly by Mr. Tuckerman, as he has 


evidently not seen the best and most import- 
ant works of the artist, and only refers to 
a few early sketches in the possession 
of Mr. Fales; so that his criticism, al- 
though favorable, amounts to nothing. 
Mr. E. Moran’s aim is to reproduce the 
broad, grand and picturesque effect rather 
than the quiet repose of nature. He finds 
his most congenial themes in the restless, 
ever-changing incidents of sea, cloud and 
mountain; and the expression of the sen- 
timent inspired by Nature in her grandest 
moods is his fondest aspiration. His com- 
position is good, his selection of motive 
excellent, his execution large and _ broad, his 
color vigorous, and, in his skies, sometimes 
very tender. He is a remarkably progressive 
artist, and with his abiding faith in the pos- 
sibilities of his art, coupled with great industry 
and facility of execution, he cannot fail to 
make his mark in the world. He is one of 
our most rapid and graceful sketchers, and, 
like his brother Thomas, is remarkable for 
his versatility. His chief works are, “A 
Shipwreck,” “ Newcastle, on the Delaware,” 
“Children on the Beach,” “ A View of Phila- 
delphia,” “ Sea Shore,” “The Last Gleam,” 
“Tilbury Fort,” “ Jersey Shore,” “The Morn- 
ing after the Storm,” “ Launching of the Life 
Boat” (probably one of his greatest efforts), 
“The Wreckers,” “ Illustration of a Passage 
in Tennyson’s Palace of Art,” “View of 
Windmill Point, Lake Erie,” ‘“ Windsor Cas- 
tle,” etc., etc. 

William T. Richards is an artist who has 
received but a scanty notice from Mr. Tuck- 
erman, and as he has been called the head 
of the pre-Raphaelites in this country, and 
lauded as much as censured for his peculiar 
style in this city and in New York, a few 
words as to his position and aim may not be 
out of place. Mr. Richards’ early impulse 
was to produce some work that, for finish 
and completeness of expression, should com- 
pare favorably with the works of our best 
authors. After some years of study and 
practice, he found himself ignorant of what 
may be called the dictionary of the language 
in which he sought expression. He found 
he knew a few words, it is true, but not the 
full or complete significance of even these. 
Accordingly he commenced at the beginning 
of his art, casting aside the result of his pre- 
vious training, and, from the choice and treat- 
ment of his subject, was called the pre- 
Raphaelite long before the existence of such 
a school in this country. He early recog- 
nized the fact of a noble and ignoble side to 
every object in nature; that the ignoble was 
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the easiest to portray, but altogether useless 
for the purposes of high Art; that the mind, 
through the imagination, could lift its subject 
into some nobler aspect, set it in its true re- 
lation and seize its right uses as a means of 
artistic expression. 

Here diverged his path from that of the pre- 
Raphaelites. They both agreed that external 
nature is the source of all our means of 
poetic and artistic expression ; but they main- 
tained that as the search for the deautiful 
alone had emasculated and almost ruined 
British Art, the truest means of expression 
lay in the characteristics of things. Richards 
believes that the beautiful and the character- 
istic cannot be divorced without injury to 
both, and that in the study of nature, the 
beautiful, noble and heroic are what concern 
the artist. As the sole pursuit of beauty 
leads to affectation and mere prettiness, so 
the sole pursuit of -he characteristic leads to 
caricature and ugliness. This is abundantly 
proved by the work of the prominent pre- 
Raphaelites in England, and some of them 
have even gone so far as to pronounce no 
Art good which does not recognize the prin- 
ciple of actual decay and death which under- 
lies all nature. The idea of the pre-Raphael- 


ites appears to be, to start as the painters 


before Raphael did, and by the same methods 
of study to attain to Raphael’s excellence. 
Richards is striving, by a thorough training 
of hand and eye, and, as far as may be, by the 
mastery of the secrets of nature, to prepare 
himself at some future time for the adequate 
and intelligible expression (to those to whom 
nature herself is intelligible) of the noblest 
and most pathetic emotions of our being. 
The pre-Raphaelites aim to rival Raphael. 
Richards seeks a mastery of material (since 
imagination cannot act independently of out- 
ward form), whereby to express and embody 
his thoughts, feelings and emotions in a 
manner worthy the progressive spirit of the 
age, and with a profound belief in the ade- 
quacy of landscape art to the embodiment 
and culture of the best and truest feelings of 
our nature. Richards’ choice of subject is 
apparently a protest against the extravagance 
into which immature Art is apt to run, and 
an assertion of the special value, at the 
present stage of Art in this country, of the 
truth and poetry of the simpler transcripts 
of nature. As a draughtsman, Mr. Richards 
has no equal in this country, and the excel- 
lence he has attained in this particular branch 
has misled Mr. Tuckerman into the belief 
that direct and servile imitation was the end 
which he proposed in his study of natural 
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objects. Mr. Richards is equally at home on 
the sea-coast as in the forest, and his marines 
are characterized by the same delicacy of 
touch in portraying the subtle lines of moving 
water as we find in his handling of a tree. 
trunk or a waving branch. He works not to 
show his skill to men, but to evince his pro- 
found sense of the beauty of nature, and his 
gratitude to nature’s God in surrounding us 
by so many revelations of His divine love, 
Mr. Richards’ most important works are 
“Tilustrations of the Parable of the Sower,” 
“Path in the Woods,” “ Pleasant Valley,” 
“Study of Tulip Trees,” “Woods in June” 
(exposition picture), “The Four Seasons” 
(Whitney), “Midsummer” and “ Early Au- 
tumn” (Blodget), “Valley of Boguet” (Bel- 
mont), “ Autumnal Wood” (Roberts), and a 
large work now on his easel—“ Marine from 
Nantucket,” and another on “ Mt. Desert.” 
The space allowed us will not permit a 
detailed examination of the works of Lamb- 
din, Lewis, Knight, Rothermel, the Bensells, 
Bispham, Peter Moran, and a number of 
other Philadelphia artists. We were led 
from the title of Mr. T.’s book, and the ample 
opportunities he has enjoyed in a free in- 
tercourse with the leading artists of America, 
to expect some discussion of the collective 
scope and aim of their work, and of the 
probabilities of the formation of an Ameri- 
can school of Art. While England, France 
and Germany are divided upon the great 
Art questions of the day, and their presses 
teem with disquisitions on schools, aims and 
tendency, not a syllable to the point does Mr. 
Tuckerman offer on this most important sub- 
ject, in this, a history of American Art and 
artists. There are not less than seven hun- 
dred earnest, hard-working men in our country 
devoting themselves to the pursuit of Art. 
Have they no influence upon the public? Is 
there among them no common end? Have 
they no distinctive character? Here Mr. 
Tuckerman is silent. Is there an American 
school of Art, in the sense of a Venetian or 
Umbrian school? As to the foundation and 
development of such a school, we must be 
guided to a solution of the problem by a 
scrutiny and study, not only of our Art, but 
of our people. If we find the former, beside 
being the individual expression of the artist, 
corresponds with the character of the masses, 
and finds a ready and appreciative sympathy 
in their hearts and minds, then we may con- 
clude that at no very distant day a permanent 
and distinctive school of Art will exist in 
America. Already our landscape Art is 
strongly characterized. Our artists, in com- 
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parison with those of Europe, are fresher 
(often, it is true, wanting in depth and com- 
pleteness) and more untrammeled by the 
conventionalities of Art than their Transat- 
lantic brethren. In this they resemble the 
pre-Raphaelites of England, with this differ- 
ence, that the pre-Raphaelites voluntarily 
abandon the advantages (?) of tradition and 
academical precept, while our artists do not 
use them, because we have no such training- 
schools in this country. They go fresh to 
nature, ignorant for the most part of all 
academical rule and example, and each for 
himself is earnestly working out the mysteri- 
ous problem of expression. 

The love for landscape is a feeling wholly 
modern, and we think it is, to a great de- 
gree, the birthright of the Teutonic race. 
This is evinced by our poets in a remark- 
able manner: from Chaucer to Tennyson we 
have an unbroken chain of enthusiastic de- 
scriptions of country life and landscape in all 
its forms and varieties of aspect. Not so 
with the continental poets: the old Latin 
idea, which invests with superstitious dread 
and qualifies by the epithet “horridus” the 
grandest scenes in nature, still prevails. We, 
as a people, seem to be more reflective than 
passionate; in other words, to lack that 
dramatic instinct so characteristic of the 
Latin races. The difference in their music 
illustrates this: that of the latter is passion 
itself; of the former, descriptive of passion. 
Love, hatred, revenge, remorse, joy, sorrow, 
religious emotion, speak out in tones and 
numbers unmistakable in the one: in the 
other we have a plaintive reminiscence of 
past feeling, and a great and peculiar sus- 
ceptibility to refined emotion, accompanied 
by a vague longing for and sympathy with the 
future. The pathos of these vague spiritual 
movements takes the place of the tragic or 
dramatic element with us, and we seek re- 
freshment and satisfaction for our mental and 
emotional nature, not in the strife of men 
and the exhibition of their passions, but in 
the calming and purifying association with 
out-door nature. Under these influences, a 
love for landscape is one of the strongest 
traits of American character. The land- 
scapists among us are largely in the majority 
(leaving out those with whom portraiture is 
simply a business), and success is to be achieved 
and a school formed by us in this department 
of Art, if at all, Our landscape painters have 
already distinguished themselves, even when 
undergoing the ordeal of the fastidious criti- 
cism of Europe, and we may be justly proud 
of their successful competition with the great 


masters of the Art abroad. What we have 
is honesty of purpose ; what we lack, culti- 
vation and knowledge adequate to the ex- 
pression of our purpose. The public too, 
requires education, and to this end nothing 
is so conducive as the exhibition of the best 
and most earnest work of our best and most 
earnest men, popularized and accompanied, 
as recently were the works of Mr. Maddox 
Brown exhibited in London, by a descriptive 
catalogue dy the artist, thus placing at once 
the public ex rapport with him as to his aim, 
thought and meaning. Instead of this, we 
have our streets and houses filled with foreign 
trash, bought at auction—gaudy, ill-drawn, 
meaningless abortions, ruinous alike to the 
development of sound taste in the public, 
and to the interests of our own Art and artists. 
Of course, we are speaking now of the peo- 
ple at large: we have among us noble works 
of Art in private collections, but they are not 
open to the public or accessible to the artist 
for the purpose of study. Let us by all 
means have foreign Art, but let it be che dest: 
upon all other let Congress place a prohib- 
itory tax, and but a few years will elapse 
before the improvement in our popular taste 
will be the best spur to the rapid progress 
of our artists. 

In closing this already too lengthy notice, 
we would say that Mr. Tuckerman’s labor, if 
not the best, is still in the right direction. 
But we think a “Critical Sketch of American 
Art” is yet to be written. In the mean time, 
let our artists endeavor to deserve the eulo- 
gium of Mr. Tuckerman and take away our 
reproach before men. 

In justice to Mr. Tuckerman, we would 
not conceal our conviction that he has both 
the knowledge and the ability for the suc- 
cessful prosecution of such a task as he has 
undertaken in this book. We firmly believe 
that his present deficiencies arise not from 
want of right convictions, nor yet from igno- 
rance. His are the faults of an easy-tem- 
pered critic. He undoubtedly appreciates 
the defects in our artists, but his generous 
nature prefers to dwell upon their excellen- 
cies, and to give to the latter what we con- 
sider undue prominence. 


The American Beaver and His Works. By 
Lewis H. Morgan, author of “ The League 
of the Iroquois.” Philadelphia: J. B. Lip- 
pincott & Co. 8vo. pp. 330. 

It is rare that a work on any branch of 
Natural History is written at first hand. The 
descriptions of the beaver, for example, found 
in the ordinary works of reference, are mostly 
taken from Hearne’s “Journey to the North- 
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ern Ocean,” published in London in 1795 ; 
so that a separate work or monograph, based 
on actual observation and study, and giving 
a complete description of the beaver, its 
habits, characteristics and works, was much 
wanted ; and it is highly creditable to Mr. 
Morgan that he has supplied the desideratum 
so completely as he has done in the work 
before us. 

After preliminary chapters on the charac- 
teristics and habitat of the beaver and his 
anatomy, the author gives a most interesting 
account of beaver-dams, lodges and burrows, 
and throws a flood of light upon a subject in 
regard to which but little was previously 
known. The food of the beaver being ex- 
clusively the bark and wood of trees and 
bushes, it is necessary in our North-western 
States and Territories, where Mr. Morgan 
studied his habits, for him to lay up in sum- 
mer a large store of this provision against 
the long and dreary winter of that climate. 
He does this by felling trees and cutting the 
smaller branches into short lengths, which 
he floats in the water to a convenient place, 
sinking them in piles. In the winter-time 
he sallies out from his burrow or lodge (the 
latter being an enlargement of the burrow), 
and swimming to the piles of cuttings at the 
bottom of the pond or river, returns to his 
hole with a billet. The habits of the musk- 
rat, a congener of the beaver, are much like 
those of his fellow-rodent. Both animals 
use the pond, the burrow and the lodge ; and 
both find safety from their enemies by having 
the entrances to their dwellings under water. 
This latter peculiarity accounts for the pro- 
pensity of the beaver to make artificial dams. 
It is necessary that the water into which his 
habitation opens should be always of just 
about the same depth. If it rises greatly, his 
burrow or lodge is flooded: if it falls below 
a certain point, the entrance is exposed. The 
requisite depth is maintained by constructing 
adam; and the maintenance of their dams 
becomes, therefore, to the beavers, a matter 
of constant supervision and perpetual labor. 

The Indian, a close observer of the habits 
of animals, without hesitation places the 
beaver in the highest rank among them for 
intelligence and sagacity; and the author re- 
marks that “in choosing the sites of their 
lodges, so as to be assured of water, in their 
entrances and at their places of exit, too deep 
to be frozen to the bottom ; in the adjustment 
of the floors of their chambers to the level 
of the ponds; and in their appreciation of 
the causes of a change of level in those 
ponds, as well as of the remedy, decisive evi- 
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dence seems to be furnished of their posses- 
sion of a free intelligence as well as of con- 
structive skill.” But there is another artificial 
work of the beaver in which a still higher 
act of intelligence and knowledge is per- 
formed. “Remarkable as the dam may well 
be considered, from its structure and objects, 
it scarcely surpasses, if it may be said to 
equal, those water-ways, here called canals, 
which are excavated through the lowlands 
bordering on their ponds, for the purpose of 
reaching the hard wood, and of affording a 
channel for its transportation to their lodges,” 
These canals are about three feet wide and 
about three feet deep, with a depth of water 
varying from fifteen to thirty inches. Among 
those described by the author is one five hun- 
dred and forty-nine feet long. 

The chapter on the mode of trapping 
beaver is full of interest, and the work con- 
cludes with an essay on animal psychology, 
in which the author, rejecting the word in- 
stinct, maintains that the mutes, as he calls 
dumb animals, possess a mental principle 
similar in kind to that of man. 

On the whole, this is one of the most 
thorough and satisfactory books of its kind 
ever written, and it must continue, long after 
the beaver shall have been exterminated in 
America, to be the standard work on the 
subject. 


The Science of Wealth: a Manual of Politi- 
cal Economy, embracing the laws of Trade, 
Currency and Finance. By Amasa Walker, 
LL. D., Lecturer on Public Economy in 
Amherst College. Fourth edition, revised 
and enlarged. Boston: Little, Brown & 


Co. 8vo. pp. 496. 


Political economy is no longer a dry and 
uninteresting science. It comes home now- 
a-days to every man’s pocket, and a know- 
ledge of the laws of currency, especially, is 
found to be so important in the conduct of 
business that the public are more and more 
anxious to acquire correct information, from 
whatever source. Four editions of Professor 
Walker’s Scéence of Wealth have been called 
for in less than two years, and it seems likely 
to take the position of a standard text-book 
in American colleges and universities. The 
author was for twenty years engaged in trade 
and manufacturing, while as a bank director 
he gained a practical knowledge of finance. 
This experience gives him great advantages 
in treating of the theory of public wealth 
over mere students like Mill, just as Gibbon 
found that even the short time he served 
in the militia helped him greatly to un- 
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derstand the composition of the Roman 
anx. 

Prof. Walker divides his subject into the 
four great branches of Production, Exchange, 
Distribution and Consumption, but the por- 
tions of the book more immediately interest- 
ing just now are those which treat of the 
currency. The author is an uncompromising 
hard-money man, and his general conclusions 
on the subject are so opportune that we pre- 
sent them in full : 

“Those nations that produce gold Jose by 
all substitutes used iristead of it, either by 
themselves or others. 

- “Those nations that have no such substi- 
tutes gain in commerce all that is thus lost 
by others. 

“Every community that introduces any- 
thing but gold or silver into its currency vio- 
lates the law of value, and disturbs the com- 
merce of the world. 

“Other things equal, the industry of each 
country is effective just in proportion to the 
accuracy of the standard by which its pro- 
ducts are measured ; that is, as z¢ corresponds 
with the universal measure of value. 

“The peoples of the earth, collectively, 
gain little in wé#/7ties by increasing the quan- 
tity of the precious metals, so far as used as 
currency ; the larger quantity having no more 
power in exchange than the smaller one. 

“The gold-producer in any country is in- 
jured by the use of either mixed or credit 
currency in every part of the world, since 
every substitute for gold as currency dimin- 
ishes the natural value of his product; but 
he is more especially injured by its use in 
his own country. 

“When gold ceases to be the only legal 
currency of a country, it is demonetized, and 
no longer measures values. 

“The general production of wealth cannot 
be essentially increased by additions made to 
the coin and bullion of the world. 

“Gold-mining no more increases the ability 
of a government to discharge a national debt, 
than any other branch of industry equally 
productive or profitable.” 

These views are in the teeth of those en- 
tertained by some of our speech-makers at 
Washington, but they agree with common 
sense, and must, in the end, prevail. 

Mr. Walker shows that the continuance 
of a currency composed of irredeemable pa- 
per, so far from being a benefit, as commonly 
supposed, is really an injury to the nation at 
large ; and that it is the duty of Congress in 
their legislation to keep steadily in view a re- 
Storation of the standard of value. 
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Joseph H. Kennard, D.D. A Memorial. 
By J. Spencer Kennard. Philadelphia: 
American Baptist Publication Society. 
I2mo. pp. 297. 

The Society, of which Dr. Kennard was an 
honored and useful member for many years, 
has done well to give us this Memoir. 

Its subject is spoken of by many as a 
model pastor, and the beneficent results of 
his forty years’ Christian labor in this city 
were abundant. He was a man of strongly- 
marked traits: he carved out an independent 
career for himself from the time that, at nine 
years of age, he was thrown on his own re- 
sources to fight the battle of life. His cha- 
racter was pre-eminently benevolent and self- 
sacrificing. 

Believing men to be ina state of aliena- 
tion from God, and estranged from the way 
of true happiness, he gave himself to the 
work of restoring them to their allegiance to 
heaven and to a diviner life with a zeal and 
affection that never flagged. For many years, 
and till the time of his death, he drew the 
largest congregation of his own denomination 
in the city, while his church, though but young 
in years, was the means of planting several 
of the most flourishing Baptist churches in 
the northern part of the city. Through his 
preaching, which was strong in its simplicity, 
many hundreds were converted, and many 
hundreds more have been comforted by the 
private ministrations in which he excelled. 
Such men are the salt of the earth, and their 
memory should not be allowed to perish. 


Half-yearly Compendium of Medical Science. 
Edited S. W. Butler, M. D., and D. G. 
Brinton, M.D. Part I. Philadelphia: 1868. 
8vo. pp. 272. 

This new venture includes departments, 
such as those of Comparative Anatomy, His- 
tory of Medicine, Dentistry and Veterinary 
Medicine, which are not touched upon in 
any similar work in our tongue. It has an 
able editorial staff, with collaborators both 
in the United States and in Europe, and 
every important fact or discovery in medical 
science will be noticed in its pages. 


With Maximilian in Mexico. From the 
Note-book of a Mexican Officer. By 
Max, Baron von Alvensleben, late Lieu- 
tenant in the Imperial Mexican Army. 
London: Longmans. 12mo. pp. 289. 
This baron writes a good deal like Baron 

Munchausen. His exploits with sword and 

pistol are marvelous, but he throws little 

light on the history of the late usurpation in 

Mexico. 
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La Littérature Frangaise Conte: ne. Re- 
cueil en Prose et en Vers de morceaux 
empruntés aux écrivains les plus renommé 
du XIXe. Siécle. Avec des Notice Bio- 
et Littéraires tirées des ouvrages 

le P. Poitevin, M. Roche, L. Grangier, 
G. Vapereau, etc., etc. New York: - 
poldt & Holt. 12mo. pp. 310. 


The Dervishes ; or, Oriental Spiritualism. By 
John P. Brown, Secre and Dragoman 
of the Legation of the United States of 
America at Constantinople. With twenty- 
four illustrations. Philadelphia: J. 
Lippincott & Co. 12m. pp. 415. 


Legons de Littérature Frangaise Classique, 
écédées de legons de Littérature Fran- 


gaise depuis ses origines. Tirées des 


“ Matinées Littéraires ” d’Edouard Menne- 
chet. New York: Leypoldt & Holt. 
I2mo. pp. 390. 

A French Country Family. By Mad, De 
Witt, née Guizot. Translated by Dinah 
Mulock Craik, author of “John Halifax, 
Gentleman,” etc. Illustrated. New York : 
Harper & Brothers, 12mo. pp. 216. 


History of the United Netherlands, from the 
death of William the Silent to the Twelve 
Years’ Truce, 1 5 John Lothrop 
Motley, D.C.L. Vol. IV. New York: 
Harper & Brothers. 8vo. pp. 


Time and Tide by Weare and Tyne. 
Twenty-five Letters to a Working Man of 
Sunderland on the Laws of Work. By 
(en Ruskin, LL.D. New York: John 

iley & Son. 12mo. pp. 210. 


The College, the Market and the Court ; or, 
Woman’s Relations to Education, Labor 
and Law. By Caroline H. Dall, author of 
“ Historical Sketches,” etc. Boston: Lee 
& Shepard. 8vo. pp. 512. 

A Short Description of Pennsilvania, By 
Richard Frame. Reprinted from_ the 
supposed ——s copy in the Philadelphia 
Library. Philadelphia: Oakwood Press. 
8vo. pp. 16. 


Queen Victoria’s Journal. Leaves from the 


Journal of our Life in the Highlands, from 
1848 to 1861. Edited Arthur Helps. 
New York: Harper & ! 

pp. 287. 

Bacon’s Essays. With Annotations by Rich- 
ard Whately, D.D., and Notes and a Glos- 
sarial Index by Franklin Fiske» Heard. 
Boston.; Lee & Shepard. 8vo. pp. 641. 

The American —— the Hero of New 
Orleans and Spoiler of Silver S 
Dubbed LL.D. By Pasquino. Bal 
Kelly & Piet. 4to. pp. 27, 
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By J. G. Fichté. 
Translated from the German A. E. 
Kroeger. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott 
& Co. fr2mo. pp. 377... 


Antoine de Bonneval. A Tale of Paris in 
the Days of St. Vincent de Paul. By Rev. 
W. H. Anderson. Baltimore: Kelly & 
Piet. 12mo. pp. 299. ie 

Paris in 67, or the Great Exposition, its 
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Co. 12mo. pp. 395. 
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aay on President Reed. By William B. 
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thor. 8vo. pp: 114. 

Petersons’ Cheap Edition of . Dickens’ 
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People’s Edition of Dickens’ Works. _Illus- 
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Bros. 12mo. 
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